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BEAUTIES 
| #AECTATORS, TATLERS, 4e. 


ELoqQyENcE. 3 
Wills Coffee-bouſe, September q. 


Tux Subject of the Diſcourſe this Evening was 
Hloquence and graceful Action. Ly/ander, who is 
ſomething particular in his Way ot Thinking and 
Speaking, told us, a Man could not be eloquent 
without Action: For the Deportment of the Body, 
the Turn of the Eye, and an apt Sound to every 
Word that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make an 
accompliſhed Speaker. Action in one that ſpeaks 
in public, is the fame Thing as a good Mien in or- 
dinary Life. Thus, as a certain Inſenſibility in the 
Countenance recommends a Sentence of Humour 
F and Jett, ſo it muſt be a very lively Conſciouſneſs 
that gives Grace to great Sentiments. The Feſt i-“ 
to be a Thing unexpected, therefore your undeſign- G 
ig Manner is a Beauty in Expreſſions of Mirth ; 
- but when you are to talk on a ſet Subject, the more 
yes are moved yourſelt, the more you will move 
others. 


Vor. II. 3 There 


2 be BravurTiss of 


There is, ſaid he, a remarkable Example of that 
Kind. Aſcbines, a famous Orator of Antiquity, had 
eaded at Athens in a great Cauſe againſt Demoſthenes ; 
ut having loſt it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was 
then the Quality moit admired among Men, and the 
Magiſtrates of that Place having heard he had a Copy 
of the Speech of Demoſthenes, defired him to repeat 
both their Pleadings. After his own, he recited alſo 
the Oration of his Antagoniſt. The People expreſſed 
their Admiration of both, but more of that of De- 
moſthenes, If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with 
bearing only what that great Orator ſaid, how would 
you have been affected had you ſeen him ſpeak ? For 
he who hears Demoſthenes only, loſes much the bet- 
ter Part of that Oration. Certain it is, that they, who 


ſpeak gracefully, are very lamely repreſented in hav- | 
ing their Speeches read or repeated by unſkilful Peo- 


ple ; for there is ſomething native to each Man, fo 
Inherent to his Thoughts and Sentiments, which is 


hardly poſſible for another to give a true idea of. Tou 


may obſerve in common Talk, when a Sentence of any 


Man's is _— an Acquaintance of his ſhall im- 
o bſerve, That is /o like him, methinks I ſee 


_ mediately « 
how he looked when he [aid it. | 

But of all the People on the Earth, there are none 
who puzzle me ſo much as the Clergy of Great Bri- 


tain, who are, I believe, the moſt learned Body of 


Men now in the World; and yet tbis Art of ſpeak- 

ing, with the proper Ornaments of Voice and Geſ- 
ture, is wholly neglected . them; and Pll en- 

gage, were a deaf man to beho 

them preach, he would rather think they were reading 

the Contents only of ſome Diſcourſe they intended to 

make, than actually in the Body of an 

when they are upon Matters of ſuch a Nature, as one 

would believe it were impoſſible to think of without 


Ibn there are Exceptions to this general Obſer- 


| vation, and that the Dean we heard the other day to- 
gether, is an Orator. He has ſo much Regard to his 
Congregation, that he commits te his Memory _ 
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the greater Part of 


ration, even 
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he is to ſay to them; and has ſo ſoft and graceful a 
Behaviour, that it muſt attract your Attention. His 
Perſon, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall Recommenda- 
tion; but he is to be highly commended for not 
loling that advantage, and adding to the Propriety 
of Speech (which _ paſs the Criticiſm of Lox- 
inus) an action which might have been approved 
5 Demoſthenes. He has a Peculiar Force in his 
Way, and has many of his Audience who could not 


be intelligent Hearers of his Diſcourſe, were there 


not Explanation as well as Grace in his Action. 


This Art of his is uſed with the moſt exact and honeſt 


Skill: he never attempts your Paſſions till he has 
convinced your Reaſon. All the objections which 


| he can form, are laid open and diſperſed, before he 


uſes the leaſt Vehemence in his Sermon; but when 
he thinks he has your Head, he very ſoon wins your 
Heart ; and never pretends to ſhew the Beauty of 


Ot it. | EM 


Would every one of our Clergymen be thus care- 
ful to recommend Truth and Virtue in their proper 
Figures, and to ſhew ſo much Concern for them as to 


give them all the additional Force they were able, it 


is not poſſible that Nonſenſe ſhould have ſo many 


 Hearers as you find it has in Diſſenting Congrega- 
tions, for no Reaſon in the World, but becaule it is 
ſpoken Eætempore: For ordinary Minds are wholly 


5 by their Eyes and Ears, and there is no 


* 


y to come at their Hearts, but by Power over 


# their Imaginations. 


There is my Friend and merry companion Daniel. 
He knows a great deal better than he ipeaks, and can 


form a proper Diſcourſe as well as any Orthodox 


Neighbour. But he knows very well, that to bawl 
out, 11 and the Words Grace! Regenera- 
non! SanCtification! a new Light! The Day! The 


Day! Ah, my Beloved, the Day! or rather the 


Night! The Night is coming! and Judgement will 
come when we lcaſt think of it! And fo fort. 
He knows, to be — is the only Way to come 

2 at 
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at his Audience. Daniel, when he fees my Friend 
 Greenhat come in, can give a good Hint, and cry 
out, This is only for the Saints! The regenerated ! 


By this Force of Action, though mixed with all the |} 


Incoherence and Ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can 
laugh at his Dioceſan, and grow fat by voluntary 
Subſcription, while the Parſon of the Pariſh goes to 
Law for half his Dues. Daniel will tell you, It is 
not the Shepherd, but the Sheep with the Bell, which 
the Flock follows. 
Another Thing very wonderful this learned Body 
ſhould omit, is learning to read; which is a mott 
neceſſary Part of Eloquence in one who is to ſerve at 
the Altar: For there is no man but muſt be ſenſible, 
that the lazy Tone, and inarticulate Sound of our 
common Readers, depreciates the moſt proper Form 
of Words, that were ever extant in any N 


ation or # 


Language, to ſpeak their own Wants, or his Power [| 


from whom we aſk Relief. g b | 

There cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Power 
of Action than in little Parſon Dapper, who is the 
common Relief of all the lazy Pulpits in Town. 
This ſmart Youth has a very good Memory, a quick 
Eye, and a clean Handkerchief. Thus equipped, he 
opens his Text, ſhuts his Book fairly, ſhews he has 
no Notes in his Bible, opens both Pfalms, and ſhews 
all is fair there too. Thus with a decifive Air, my 
young Man goes on without Heſitation ; and though 


from the Beginning to the End of his pretty Diſcourſe F 
he has not uſed one proper Geſture, yet at the Con- 


_ cluſion the Churchwarden pulls his Gloves from off 
his Hands: Pray, who is this extraordinary youn 


Man? Thus the Force of Action is ſuch, that its 


more prevalent, even when improper, than all the 
Reaſon and Argument in the World without it. This 
Gentleman concluded his Diſcourſe by faying, I do 
not doubt but if our Preachers would learn to ſpeak, 
and our Readers to read, within fix Months Time we 
would not have a Diſſenter within a Mile of a Church 
in Great Britain, 


Tarrzx, Vol. II. No. 66. 
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___ EmiLI1a, her Charader, 
My. SyECTATOR, 


6 I: this Paper has the 700d Fortune to be honoured 


© with a Place in your Writinys, I ſhall be the more 
© pleaſed, becauſe the Character of Emilia is not an 


© imaginary but a real one. I have induſtriouſly ob- 
* {cured the whole by the Addition of one or two 
« Circumſtances of no Conſequence, that the Per- 


ſon it is drawn from might itill be concealed ; and 


© that the Writer of it might not be in the leaſt ſuſ- 
« pected, and for fome other Reafons, I chooſe not 
to give it the Form ofa Letter: But, if beſides the 
* Faults of the Compoſition, there be any thing in it 
more proper for a Correſpondent than the Spc- 


rA rox himſelf to write, I ſubmit it to your better 


Judgement, to receive any other Model you think 
« fe W 


a . SIR, - 8 
Your very humble Servant. 


There is nothin g which gives one fo pleafing a 


| Proſpect of human Nature, as the Contemplation of 


Wiſdom and Beauty : The latter is the peculiar Por- 


tion of that Sex which is therefore called Fair; 


but the happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellen- 
cics in the fame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial to 
be trequently met with. Beauty is an over-weaning 
ſelt- ſuffieient thing, careleſs of providing itſelf any 
more ſubſtantial Ornaments ; nay, ſo little does it 


conſult its own Intereſts, that it too often defeats itſelf 
by betraying that Innocence which renders it lovely 


and delirable. As therefore Virtue makes a beautiful 
Woman appear more beautiful, fo Beauty makes a 
virtuous Woman really more virtuous, Whilſt 1 
am conſideriug theſe two Perfections glorioufly united 

* | in 
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in one Perſon, I cannot help repreſenting to my mind 
the Image of Emilia. ” 

Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without 

feeling in his Breaſt at once the Glow of Love and 
the Tenderneſs of virtuous Friendſhip? The unſtu- 
died Graces of her Behaviour, and the plealing Ac- 
cents of her Tongue, inſenſibly draw you on to with - 
for a nearer Enjoyment of them; but even her 
Smiles carry in them a filent Reproof to the Impulſes 
of licentious Love. Thus though the AttraCtives of 
ber Beauty play moſt irreſiſ ibly upon you and create 

fire, you immediately ftand corrected, not by the 
Severity, but the Decency, of her Virtue. That 
Sweetneſs and Good-humour which is fo viſible in 
her face, naturally diffuſes itſelf into every Word 
and Action: A Man mutt be a Savage, who, at the 
Sight of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her Goud 
than gratify himſelf, Her Perſon, as it is thus ſtudi · 
ouſly embelliſhed by Nature, thus adorned with un- 
premeditated Graces, is a fit Lodging for a Mind fo 
fair and lovely ; there dwell rational Piety, modeſt 
Hope, and chearful Reſignation. 

Many of the prevailing Paſſions of Mankind do un- 
deſervedly paſs under the Name of Religion; which 
is thus .4 7 to expreſs itſelf in action, according to 
the Nature of the Conſtitution in which it reſides ; 
So that were we to make a Judgment from Appear- 


ances, one would imagine Religion in ſome is little 


better than Sullenneſs and Reſerve, in many Fear, 
in others the Deſpondings of a melancholy Com- 
plexion, in others the Formality of infignificant unaf- 
fecting Obſervances, in others Severity, in others 
Oſtentation. In Emilia it is a Principle founded in 
Reaſon and enlivened with Hope ; it does not break 
forth into irregular Fits and Sallies of Devotion, but 
is an uniform and eonſiſtent Tenour of Action: It is 
ſtrict without Severity; compathonate without Weak- 
neſs; it is the Perfection of that Good-humour which 
proceeds from the Underſtanding, not the Effects of 

an eaſy Conſtitution. om 
By 


* 
7 


_ 
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Buy a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our - 
felves diſpoſed to mourn when any. of our Fellow- 


creatures are afflicted; but injured Innocence and 


Beauty in Diſtreſs, is an Object that carries in it 
ſomeriing inexpreſſibly moving: It ſoftens the moſt 
manly Heart with the tendereſt Senſations of Love 

1 Compaſſion, till at length it conteſſes its Huma- 


5 p and P 
* and flows out into Tears. | 


Vere I to relate that Part of Emilia's Life which 


| has given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroiſm 


of Chriſtianity, it would make too fad, too tender a 
Story: but when I confider her alone in the Midſt 
of her Diſtreſſes, looking beyond this gloomy Vale 
of Afﬀliction and Sorrow into the Joys of Heaven and 
Immortality, and when I ſee her in Converfation 
thoughtleſs and eafy, as if ſhe were the moſt happy 

Ad- 


Creature in the World, I am trauſported with Ad- 
miration. Surely never did ſuch a Philoſophie Soul. 
inhabit ſuch a beauteous Form! For Beauty is often 


made a Privilege againſt Thought and Reflection; 
it laughs at Wiſdom, and will not abide the Gravity 
of its Inſtructions. | JF 
Were I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues in their 


| proper colours and their due Proporuons, Love or 


ttery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the 


Picture larger than Life; but as this is but an imper- 


fect Draught of ſo excellent a Character, and as I 
cannot, will not, hope to have any Intereſt in her 
Perſon, all that I can fay of her is but impartial 
Praiſe extorted from me by the prevailing Brightneſs 
of her Virtues. So rare a Pattern of Female Excel- 
lence ought not to be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out 
to the View and Imitation of the World ; for how 


amiable does Virtue * thus as it were made vifi- 


ble to us in ſo fair an Example 
Honoria's Diſpoſition is of a very different Turn: 
Her Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conqueſt and 


arbitrary Power. That ſhe has fome Wir and 
Beauty no Body denies, and therefore has the Eſteem 


of all her acquaintance as a Woman of an agreeable 
Perſon and Converſation; but (whatever her Huſ- 
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band may think of it) that is not ſufficient ſor Hono- 
ria: She wives that title to Reſpect as a mean Ac- 
quiſition, and demands Vencration in the Right of an 
Idol; for this Reafon her natural Defire of Lite is 
continually checked with an inconſiſtent Fear of 
Wrinkles and old Age. | 
Emilia cannot be fuppoled ignorant of her perſonal 
Charms, though ſhe ſeems to be ſo; but ſhe will not 
_ hold her Hippineſs upon fo precarious a Tenure, 
whiltt her mind is adorned with Beautics of a more 
exalted and laſting Nature. When in the full Bloom 
of Youth and Beauty we ſaw her ſurrounded with a 
Croud of Adorers, ſhe took no Pleaſure in Slaughter 
and Deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding hopes which 
might increaſe the Lorments of her difappointed 
Lovers; but having for ſome time given to the De- 
cency of a Virgin Coynefs, and examined the Merit 
ol their ſeveral Pretenſions, ſhe at length gratified 
her own, by reſigning herſelf to the ardent Paſſion of 
Bromius. Bromius was then Maſter cf many good 
Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which was ſoon 
after unexpectedly increaſed to a plentiful Eſtate. 
This for a good while proved his Misfortune, as it 
furniſhed unexperienced age with the Opportunities 
of evil Company and a ſenſual Life, He might have 
longer wandered in the Labyrinths of Vice and Folly, 
had not Emilia's prudent Conduct won him over to 
the Government of his Reaſon. Her Ingenuity has 
been conſtantly employed in humanizing his Pathons 
and refining his Pleaſures. She has ſhewed him by 
her own Example, that Virtue is conſiſtent with de- 
cent Freedom and good Humour, or rather, that it 
cannot ſubſiſt without em. Her good ſenſe readily 
inſtructed her, that a filent example, and an eaſy un- 
repining Behaviour, will always be more perſuaſive 
than the Severity of Lectures and Admonitions ; and 
that there is ſo much pride interwoven into the make 
of human Nature, that an obſtinate Man mutt only 
take the Hint from another, and then be lett to adviſe 
and correct himſelf, Thus by an artful Train of 
Management and unſcen Perſuaſions, having at firſt 
| | brought 
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brought lim not to dillike, and at length to be pleaſed 
with that which otherwiſe he would not have bore to 
hear of, ſhe then knew how to preſs and ſecure this 
Advantage, by approving it as his Thought, and ſe- 


conding it as his Propofal. By this Means ſhe has 
gained an Intereſt in ſome of his leading Paſſions, and 
made them acceſſary to his Reformation. 


There is another Particular of Emilia's Conduct 
which I can't forbear mentioning : To ſome perhaps 


it may at firſt Sight appear but a trifling, inconſider- 


able Circumſtance ; but, for my Part, I think it 
highly worthy of Obſervation, and to be recommended 
to the Confideration of the Fair Sex. I have often 


thought wrapping Gowns and dirty Linen, with all 


that huddled Economy of Dreſs which paſſes under 
the general Name of a Mob, the Bane of conjugal 


Love, and one of the readieſt Means imaginable to 
alienate the Affection of an Huſband, especially a fond 
one. I have heard ſome Ladies, who have been ſur- 
priſed by Company in ſuch a Diſhabille, apologiſe for 
it after this Manner; Truly I am aſbauued to be caught 
in this Pickle ; but my Huſband and I were fitting all 


alone by ourſelves, and I did net eapect to fee ſuch good 
Com pany.— This, by the way, is a fine Compliment 
to the good Man, which 'tis ten to one but he returns 
in dogged Anſwers and a churliſh Behaviour, without 
knowing what it is that puts him out of Humours. 
Emilia's Obſervation teaches her, that as little In- 
advertencies and Neglects cait a Blemiſh upon a great 
Character; ſo the Neglect of Apparel, even among 


the moit intimate Friends, does inſenſibly leſſen their 


Regards to each other, by creating a Familiarity too 


low and contemptible. She underſtands the Import- 
ance of thoſe Things which the Generality account 


Trifles; and conſiders every Thing as a Matter of 
Coniequence, that has the leaſt Tendency toward 
keeping up or abating the Aﬀection of her Huſband ; 
him the eſteems as a fit Object to employ her Inge- 


nòuity in pleaſing, becauſe he is to be pleaſed tor 


ec 
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By the Help of theſe, and a Thouſand other name- 
leſs Arts, which tis eaſier for her to practiſe than for 
another to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of her Goodneſs 
and unprovoked Submiſſion, in ſpite of all her Afflic- 
tions and ill Ufage, Bromius is become a Man of 
_ and a kind Huſband, and Emilia a happy 
Vite. | 


| Intruſted its dear Emilia, guide her ſtill forward in 
the Paths of Virtue, defend her from the Inſolence 
and Wrongs of this undiſcerning World; at length 

when we muſt no more converſe with ſuch Purity on 
Earth, lead her gently, hence innocent and unreprov- 

able, to a better Place, where, by an eaſy Tranfition 
from what ſhe now is, ſhe may ſhine forth an Angel 
FE SPECTATOR, Vol, IV. No. 302. 
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T azz; is nothing, ſays Plato, ſo delightful, as 
the hearing or ſpeaking of Truth. For this Reaſon 
there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 
Man of Integrity, who hears without any Intention 
to betray, and without any Intention to de- 
ceive. 

Among all the Accounts which are given of Cato, 
I do not remember one that more redounds to his 
Honour than the following Paſſage related by Plu- 
tarch, As an Advocate was — 4 the Cauſe of 
his Client before one of the Prætors, he could only 
produce a fingle Witneſs in a Point where the Law 
required the Teſtimony of two Perſons ; upon which 
the Advocate inſiſted on the Integrity of that Perſon 
whom he had produced: but the Prætor told him, 


Ye Guardian Angels, to whoſe Care Heaven has | 


That where the Law required two Witneſſes he 


would not accept of one, though it were Cato himſelf. 
Such a Speech ſrom a Perſon who fat at the Head of 
a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews 
us more than a thouſand Examples, the high Reputa- 

| tion 
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tion this great Man had gained among his Cotempo- 
raries upon the Account of his Sincerity, 
When ſuch an inflexible Integrity is a little ſoft- 
ened and qualified by the Rules of Converſation and 
| Good-breeding, there is not a more ſhining Virtue in 
the whole Catalogue of ſocial Duties. A Man how- 
ever ought to take great Care not to poliſh bimſelf 
out of his Veracity, nor to refine his Behaviour to 
the Prejudice of his Virtue. 
This Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt ele- 
t Sermons of the great Britz/þ Preacher. I ſhall 
| — Leave to tranſcribe out of it two or three Sen- 
tences, as a proper Introdut᷑tion to a very curious Let- 
ter, which I ſhall make the chief Entertainment of 
The old Enrglifs Plainneſs and Sincerity, that 
© generous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of 
* Diſpoſition, which always argues true Greatneſs of 
* Mind, and is uſually accompanied with undaunted 
Courage and Reſolution, is in a great Meaſure loſt 
© among us. 2 
© The Dialect of Converſation is now-a-days ſo 
© ſwelled with Vanity and Compliment, and ſo ſur- 
« feited (as I may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs 
and Reſpect, that if a Man that lived with an Age or 
two ago, ſhould return into the World again, he 
* would really want a Dictionary to help him to un- 
* derſtand his own Language, and to know the true 
© intrinfick Value of the Phraſe in Faſhion; and 
© would hardly, at firſt, believe at what a low Rate 
the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions of Kindneſs una» 
* ginable do commonly paſs in current Payment; and 
when we ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be 
a great. while before he could bring himſelf, with a 
good Countenance and a good Conſcience, to con- 
g = with Men upon equal Terms and in their own 
—_— : | 
Il have by mea Letter which I look upon as a great 
Curioſity, and which may ſerve as an Exemplification 
to the foregoing Paſſage, cited out of this moſt excel- 
lent Prelate. It is faid to have been written in King 
| R & Charles 
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Charles II.'s Reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, a 
little after his Arrival in England. 


Maß er, 


I HE People, where I now am, have Tongues 
* farther from their Hearts than from Loudon to Bau- 
6am, and thou knoweſt the Inhabitants of one of 
* theſe Places do not know what is done in the other. 
They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, be- 
* cauſe we ſpeak what we mean; and account them- 
* ſelves a civiliſed People, becauſe they ſpeak one 
Thing and mean another: Truth they call Barba- 
* rity, and Falſhood Politeneſs. Upon my firit land- 
ing, one who was ſent from the King to this Place 
to meet me, told me, That he was extremely ſorry 
for the Storm ] had met with juſt before my Arrival. 
I was troubled to hear him grieve and afflict him- 
* ſelf upon my account; but in leſs than a quarter 
© of an Hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if no- 
* thing had happened. Another, who came with 
him, told me by my Interpreter, He ſhauld he glad 
* to do me any Serwice that lay in his Power. Upon 
* which I defired him to carry one of my Portman- 
« teaus for me; but inſtead of ſerving me according 
© to his Promiſe, he laughed, and bid another do it, 
© I lodged, the firſt Week, at the Houſe of one who 
«* delired me 70 think my/elf at Home, and to conſider his 
* Houſe as my own. Accordingly, I the next Morn- 
© ing began to knock down one of the Walls of it, in 
* order to let in the freſh Air, and had packed up ſome 
« of the Houſhold Goods, of which I intended to 
have made thee a Preſent: but the falſe Varlet no 
* ſooner ſaw me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to 
© defire me to give over, for he would have no ſuch 
* Doings in his Houſe. I had not been long in this 
Nation, be fore I was told by one, from whom I had 
* aſked a certain Favour from the Chief of the King's 
« Servants, whom they here call the Lord Treaſurer, 
That I had eter nally obliged him. I was ſo ſurpriſed 
at this Gratitude, that I could not forbear ſaying, 
what 


| 
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what Service is there which one Man can do for 
another, that can oblige him to all Eternity ! How- 
ever, I only aſked him, for my Reward, that he 
would lend me his eldeſt Daughter during my Stay 
in this Country ; but I quickly found that he was 
as treacherous as the reſt of his Countrymen. 
At my firſt going to Court, one of the great Men 
almoſt put me out of Countenance, by aſking ten 
thouſand Pardons of me for only 8 by ei- 
of Lye a 
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dent upon my Toe. They call this kin a 
Compliment; for when they are civil to a great 
Man they tell him Vatruths, for which thou wouldſt 
© order any of thy Offkers of State to receive a hun- 
* dred Blows upon his Foot. I do not know how I 
© ſhall negociate any thing with this People, ſince 
there is ſo little Credit to be given to them. When 
I go to ſee the King's Scribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at Home, though perhaps I ſaw him 
go into his Houſe almoſt the very Moment before. 
Thou wouldeſt fancy the whole Nation are Phyſi- 
© cians, for the firſt Queſtion they always aſk me, is, 
Hou I do. I have this queſtion put to me above a 
Hundred Times a Day. Nay, they are not only 
thus inquiſitive after my Health, but wiſh it in a 
© more ſolemn Manner, with a full Glaſs in their 
Hands, every time I fit with them at table, though 
bat the ſame time they would perſuade me to drink 
their Liquors in ſuch Quantities as I have found by 
Experience will make me Sick. They often pre- 
tend to pray for my Health alſo in the ſame M 
ner; but I have more Reaſon to expect it from the 
* Goodneſs of my Conſtitution, than the Sincerity of 
their Wiſhes. May thy Slave eſcape in Safety from 
this 2 race of Men, and live to la 
© himſelt once more at thy Feet in thy Royal City of 


Bantam. ; 
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ExIIsRH Language. 


1 HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, 
who uſed in his private Offices of Devotion, to give 
Thanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchnan; 
For my own Part, I look upon it as a peculiar Bleſs- 
ing that I was born an Engliſhman. Among many 
other Reaſons, I think myſelf very happy in my 
Country, as the Langrage of it is wonderfully adapted 
to a Man who is ſparing of his Words, and an Enem 
to Loquacity. | 
As I have frequently reflected on my good Fortune 
in this Particular, I ſhall communicate to the Publick 
my Speculations upon the Exgli/þ Tongue, not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious 


European Nation, if the Remarks which are made on 
us by Fore are true. Our Diſcourſe is not 
kept up in Converſation, but falls into more Pauſes 
and Intervals than our neighbouring Countries; as 
it is obſerved, that the Marters of our Writings is 
thrown much cloſer together, and hes in a narrower, 
Compaſs than is uſual in the Works of Foreign Au- 
thors. For, to favour our natural Taciturnity, when 
we are obliged to utter our Thoughts, we do it in the 
ſhorteſt way we-are able, and give as quick a Birth 
to our Conceptions as poſſible. 
This Humour ſhews 7 * ** Remarks that 
. we may make upon the Egli guage. As firſt 
of all by its — in Nia llables, gives us 
an Opportunity of delivering our Thoughts in few 
Sounds. This indeed takes off from the Elegance of 
our Tongue, but at the fame times expreſſes our Ideas 
in the readieſt manner, and conſequently anſwers the 
firſt deſign of Speech better than the Multitudes of 
_ Syllables, which make the Words of other Lan- 
guages more tunable and ſonorous. The Sound 
of our Er»glfþb Words are commonly like thoſe of 
String Muſick, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and 
periſh 


The Engij/b delight in Silence more than any otker | 
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periſh upon a fingle Touch; thoſe of other Lan- 
guages are like the Notes of Wind Inſtruments, ſweet 
and ſwelling, and lengthened out into Variety of 
Modulation. Es 
In the next Place we may obſerve, that where the 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often make them fo, 
as much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation ; as it generally happens in moſt of our 
long Words which are derived from the Latin, where 
we contract the Length of the Syllables that gives 
them a grave and ſolemn Air in their own b 
to make them the more proper for Diſpatch, and more 
conformable to the Genius of our Tongue. This we 
may find in a Multitude of Words, as Liberty, Conſpi- 
racy, Theatre, Orator, &c. | 
The ſame natural Averſion to uacity has of 
late Years made a very conſiderable Alteration in our 
Language, by clofing in one Syllable the Termina- 
tion of our Przterperfect Tenſe, as in theſe Words, 
drown'd, wall d, arriv'd, for drowned, walked, ar- 
_ rived, which has very much disfigured the Tongue, 
and turned a tenth Part of our ſmootheſt Words into 
ſo many C. ſters of Conſonants. This is the more 
remarkable, becauſe the want of Vowels in our Lan- 
guage has been the general Complaint of our politeſt 
Authors, who Nevertheleſs are the Men that have 
made theſe Retrenchments, and conſequently very 
much increaſed our former Scarcity. - | 
This Reflection on the words that end in ed, I 
| have heard in Converſation from one of the greateſt 
_ Geniuſes this Age has produced. I think we may 
add to the foregoing Obſervation, the Change which 
has happened in our Language, by the Abbreviation 
of ſeveral Words that are determined in eth, by ſub- 
ſtituting an s in the room of the laſt Syllable, as in 
drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable other Words, 
Which in the Pronunciation of our Forefathers were 
droruneth, wwalketh, arriveth. This has wonderfully 
multiplied a Letter which was before too frequent in 
the Exgliſb Tongue, and added to that h:ffing in our 
Language, which is taken ſo much Notice of by 
| Foreign- 
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Foreigners; but at the ſame time humours our Taci- 
turnity, and eaſes us of many ſuperfluous Syllables. 

I might here obſerve, that the tame ſingle Letter on 
many Occaſions does the Office of a whole Word, 
and repreſents the His and Her of our Foretathers. 
There 1s no doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which 
is the beſt Judge in this Cafe, would very much di- 
approve of ſuch Innovations, which indeed we do 
ourſelves in ſome Meaſure, by retaining the old Ter- 
mination in Writing, and in all the folemn Offices of 

our Religion. | 

As in the Inſtances I have given we have epito- 
mized many of our peculiar Words to the Detriment 
of our Tongue, fo on other Occaſions we have drawn 
two Words into one, which has likewiſe verv much 
untuned our Language, and clogged it with Conſo- 
nants, as mayn't, can, ſhan't «won't, and the like, for 
may not, can not, Hall not, will not, &c. : 

It is perhaps this Humour of ſpeaking no more than 
we needs mult, which has fo miſerably curtailed ſome 
of our Words, that in familiar Writings and Conver- 
fations they often loſe all but their firſt Syllables, as 
in mod, rep. 2 incog. and the like; and as all ridi- 
culous Words make their firſt Entry into a Lan- 
guage by familiar Phraſes, I dare not auſwer for theſe 
that they will not in time be looked upon as à Part of 
our Tongue, We fee ſome of our Poets have been 
fo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Ex- 
preſſions in their ſerious Compoſitions, by throwing 
out the Signs of our Subſtantivee, which are eticntial 
to the Znglih Language. Nay, this Humour of 
ſhortening our Language had once run 10 far, that 
ſome of our celebrated Authors, amopg u hom we 
may reckon Sir Roger L*Effrange in particular, began 
to prune their Words of all ſuperflubus Letters, as 
they term<d them, in order to adjuſt the Spelling to 
the Pronunciation; which would have contounded 
all our Etymologics, and have quite deſtroyed our 
Tenge. | 
We may here likewiſe obſerve that our proper 
Names when familiarized in Exglfh, generally 
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dwindle to Monoſyllables, whereas in other modern 
Languages they receive a ſofter Turn on this Occa- 
fion, by the Addition of a new Syllable. Nick in 
. Jtalian is Nicolini, Jack in French Fauot; and ſo of 
the reſt. 9 
There is another Particular in our Language which 
is a great Inſtance of our Frugality of Words, and 
that is the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral Particles which muſt 
be produced in other Tongues to make a Sentence in- 
telligible. This often perplexes the beſt Writers, 
when they find the Relatives avbom, which, or they, 
at their Mercy whether they may have Admiſſion or 
not; and will never be decided till we have ſome- 
thing like an Academy, that by the beſt Authorities 
and Rules drawn from the Analogy of Languages, 
thall ſettle all Controverſies between Grammar and 
Idiom. | | 3 | 
I have only conſidered our Language as it ſhews 
the Genius and natural Temper of the Ezgli/h, which 
is modeſt, thoughtful, and fincere, and which perhaps 
may recommend the People, though it has ſpoiled the 
Tongue. We might perhaps carry the ſame Thought 
into other Languages, and deduce a great Part of 
what is peculiar to them from the Genius of the 
People who ſpeak them. It is certain, the light 
talkative Humour of the French has not a little in- 
fected their Tongue, which might be ſhewn by many 
Inſtances; as the Genius of the Halians, which 1s 
ſo much addicted to Muſic and Ceremony, has 
moulded all their Words and Phraſes to thoſe parti- 
cular Uſes. The ſtatelineſs and Gravity of the Spa- 
niards ſhews itſelf to Perfection in the Solemni of 
their Language, and the blunt honeſt Humour of the 
_ Germais found better in the Roughneſs of the High 
Dutch, than it would in a politer Tongue. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 165. C. 


I have often wiſh'd, that as in our Conſtitution 
there> are ſeveral Perſons whoſe buſineſs is to watch 
over our Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain 
Men might be fet apart as Superintendants of 2 

f Nn- 
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Language, to hinder any Words of a Foreign Coin 
from paſſing among us; and in particular to prohibit 
any French Phraics from becoming current in this 
Kingdom, when thoſe of our own Stamp are altoge- 
ther as valuable. The preſent War has ſo adulte- 
rated our Tongue with ſtrange Words, that it would 
be impoſſible for one of our great Grandfathers to 
know what his Poſterity have been doing were he to 
read their Exploits in a modern Newſpaper. Our 
Warriors are very induſtrious in propagating the 
French Language, at the ſame time that they are fo 
glorioully ſucceſsful in beating down their Powers. 
Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads for Action, 
and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to ex- 

preſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to 
tell us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us 
over Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon f 
Phraſes, which they learn among their conquered 
Enemies. They ought, however, to be provided with 


Secretaries, and aſſiſted by our Foreign Miniſters, to | 


tell their Story for them in plain Exgiifh, and to let 
us know in our Mother Tongue what it is our brave | 
Countrymen are about. The French would indeed 
be in the right to publiſh the News of the preſent 
War in Exgli Phraſe, and make their Campaigns 
unintelligible. Their People might flatter themſelves } 
that Things are not ſo bad as they really are, were 
they thus palliated with foreign Terms, and thrown 
into Shades and Obſcurity ; but the Eagliſß caunot 
be too clear in the Narrative of thoſe Adio 
| have raiſed their Country to a higher Pitch of Glory 
than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be ſtill 
the more admired the better they are explained. 

For my Part, by that Time a Siege is carried on 
two or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bew1l- 
dered in it, and meet with fo many inexplicuble Dif- 


us which 


ficulties, that I ſcarce know which Side has the better 
of it, till I am informed by the Tower Guns that 


the Place is ſurrendered. I do indeed make ſome | 
Allowances for this Part of the War, Fortifications 
þaving been foreign Inventions, and upon that Ac- 


count 
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count abounding in foreign Terms. But when we 
have won Battels which may be deſcribed in our own 
Language, _ are our Papers filled with ſo many 


unintelligible Exploits, and the Freuch obliged to 
lend us a Part of their Tongue before we can know 


how they are conquered ? They muſt be made ac- 


ceſſary to their own Diſgrace, as the Britons were 


formerly ſo artificially wrought in the Curtain of the 
Roman Theatre, that they ſeemed to draw it up in 
order to give the Spectators an Opportunity of ſeeing 


their own Defeat celebrated upon the Stage: For ſo 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Yirgil— 


Purpurea intexti tollunt aulæa Britanni. : 
| 3 — 3. v. 25. 

Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, "4. 08 

And ſhew the Triumph that their Shame diſplays. 


The Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſ- 
mitted to us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the 
Phraſe of a great modern Critic, I do not find, in 
any of our icles, that Edward the IIId. ever 
reconnoitred the Enemy, though he often diſcovered 


the Poſture of the French, and as often vanquithed 


them in Battle. The Black Prince paſſed many a 

River without the Help of Pontoons, and filled a 
Ditch with Faggots as ſucceſsfully as the Generals of 
our Times do it with Faſcines. Our Commanders 
loſe half their Praiſe, and our People half their Joy, 
by means of thoſe hard Words and dark Exp 

in which our Newſpapers do ſo much abound. I 
have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, after having read 

every Article, inquire of his next Neighbour what 


News the Mail had brought. 


I remember in that remarkable Year when our 
Country was delivered from the greateſt Fears aud 
Apprehenſions, and raiſed to the greateſt Height of 
Gladneſs it had ever felt fince it was a Nation, I 
mean the Year of Blenheim, I had a Copy of a Letter 


| ſent me out of the 2 which was written from 
a young Gentleman in 


e Army to his Father, a 
a Man 
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a Man of good Eſtate and plain Senſe : As the Letter 
was very modeſtly chequered with this modern mili- 4 
tary Eloquence, I ſhall preſent wy Reader with a 


Copy of it. 
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SIR, 


Ur ON the Junction of the French and Bava- 
* r:ian Armies they took Poſt behind a great Morals 


which they thought impracticable. Our General 
the next Day ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre 
them from a little Hauteur, at about a Quarter of 
aa Hour's Diſtance from the Army, who returned 
again to the Camp unobſerved through ſeveral De- 


files, in one of which they met with a Party of 


French that had been marauding, and made them 
all Priſoners at diſcretion. The Day after a Drum 


* arrived at our Camp, with a pony which he 


would communicate to none but the General ; he 


was followed by a Trumpeter, who, they ſay, be- 


haved himſelf very ſaucily, with a Meſſage from 


the Duke of Bavaria. The next Morning our 
* Army being divided into two Corps, made a Move- 


ment towards the Enemy : You will hear in the 


public Prints how we treated them, with the other 


Circumſtances of that glorious Day. I had the 
good Fortune to be in that Regiment that puſhed 
the Gens a* Armes. Several French Battalions, 
whom ſome fay were a Corps de Reſerve, made a 
Shew of Retiſtance ; but it only proved a Gaſco- 


nade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little 
© FoffE, in order to attack them, they beat the Cha- 
made, and ſent us Charte Blauche, Their Com- 


mandant, with a great many other General Officers, 


and Troops without Number, are made Prifoners 


of War, and will I believe give you a viſit in Ear- 
land, the Cartel not being yet fettled. Not que!- 
tioning but theſe Particulars will be very welcome 


to you, I congratulate you upon them, and am 


your molt dutiful Son, &c, 


The 
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The Father of the young Gentleman upon the 
Peruſal of the Letter found it contained great News, 
but could not gueſs what it was. He immediately 


communicated it to the Curate of the Pariſh, who 
upon the reading of it, being vexed to ſee any thing 


he could not underſtand, fell into a kind of Paſſion, 


and told him that his Son had ſent him a Letter that 


was neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red-Herring, I 
with, ſays he, the Captain may be Compos Mentis, he 

talks of a ſaucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries 
Meſſages: then who is this Charte Blanche? He 
mult either banter us, or he is out of his Senſes. 
The Father, who always looked upon the Curate as 


a learned Man, began to fret inwardly at his Son's 


Uſage, and producing a Letter which he had written 


to him about three Poſts before, You ſee here, ſays 


he, when he writes for Money he knows how to 


ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no Man in Exg- 


land can expreſs himlelf clearer, when he wants a 
new Furniture for his Horſe. In ſhort the old Man 


_ was ſo puzzled upon the Point, that it might have 


farcd ill with his Son, had he not ſeen all the Prints 


about three Days after filled with the fame Terms of 
Art, and that Charles only writ like other Men. —L. 


SPECTATOR, Vol, II. No. 165. 


SIR | | | 
11 Rt an old Man retired from all Acquaintance 


with the Town, but what I have from your Papers 


(not the worſt Entertainment of my Solitude); yet 
* being ſtill a Welkwiſher to my Country, and the 
* Common-wealth of Learning, @ qua conſiteor nullam 
* Atati: mea partem abhorruiſſe, and hoping the 


plain Phraſe in Writing that was current in m 
| © younger Days would have laſted for my Time, I 
* was ſtartled at the Picture of modern Politeneſs, 


* (tranſmitted by your ingenious Correſpondent) 

and grieved to ſee our Sterling Engliſh Language 

fall into the Hands of Clippers and Coiners. That 

* mutilated Epiſtle, conſiſting of Hippo, Rep's, and 

* ſuch like enormous Curtailings, was a mortifying 
; 3 
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Spectacle, but with the Reſerve of Comfort to find 


ically complained of, and to the r Per- 


6 tain. 


© He had before repreſented the deplorable ignorance 


© that for ſeveral Years has reigned among ft our 
© Engliſh Writers, the f 1 our Tafle, 
© and continual tion of our Stile. t, Sir, be- 
© fore you give yourſelf the Trouble of preſcribing 
© Remedies for theſe Diſtempers (which you own will 
© require the greateſt Care and Application) give me 
Leave (having long had my Eye upon theſe Miſ- 
_ © chiefs, and Thoughts exerciſed about them) to 


© mention what I humbly conceive to be the Cauſe 


© of them, and in your Friend Horace's Words, 2zo 
ente derivata clades in T gs ulamque fluxit. 
I take our corrupt Ways of Writing to proceed 
© from the Miſtakes and wrong ures in our 
common Methods of Education, which I always 
© looked upon as one of our national Grievances, and 


w——Penitus toto adviſes orbe Britannos. 


© This puts me up conſulting the moſt celebrated 


Critics on that Subject, to compare our Practice 


* with their Precepts, and find where it was that we 


© came ſhort or went wide, 
But after all, I found our Cafe required ſomething 
© more than theſe Doctors had directed, and the 


principal Defect of our Exgliſß Diſcipline to lie in 


the Ixitiatory Part, which although it needs the 
greateſt Care and Skill, is uſually left to the Conduct 
of thoſe blind Guides, viz. Chance and Ignorance. 

I ſhall trouble you but with a fingle Inſtance, 


© purſuant to what your ſagacious Friend has ſaid, | 
« 


That he cold furniſh you with a Catalogue of Eng- 
6 liſh Books, that would coff you an hundred Pounds at 


i Hand, wherein you could not find ten Lines toge- 


6 gether 


this and other Abuſes of our Mother Tongue, ſo 
C for redretfing them, the Cenſor Great Bri- 


© aSingularity that renders us, no leſs than our Situa- 
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„ Advance to the Grammars of Latin and Greek | 
Way of hurrying them over ſuch a Gz/ph, before 
© their weak Underſtandings, which they ſeldom, or 


© very late, recover. In the mean Time we wrong 
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« gether of common Grammar; which is a neceflary 


* Conſequence of Miſmanagement in that Province. 


Tor can any thing be more abſurd than our Ways 
© of procceding in this Part of Literature? To puſh 
tender Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, 


and a Latin Grammar? To learn an unknown Art 


© by an unknown Tongue ? To carry them a dark 


© round-about Way to let them in at a Back-door ? 
© Whereas by teaching them firſt the Grammar of 
their Mother Tongue, (fo eaſy to be learned) their 


* would be gradual and eaſy ; but our precipitate 


© we have built them a Bridge to it, 1s a ſhock to 


© Nature, and flender Infants, who want neither Ca- 
« pacity nor Will to learn, till we put them upon 
Service beyond their Strength, and then indeed we 


| « baulk them. 


© The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all beautiful 


+ 2s the Graces ; nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mo- 
© ther of all) ſo frightful a face of her own ; it is the 
© Vizard put * it that ſcares Children. She is 
rd 


* made to ſpeak Words, that to them ſound like 
« Conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, and they will 
6 liſten to her. | Lge 

In this, I think, as on other Accounts, we ſhew 


* ourſelves true Britons, always overlooking our na- 
© tural Advantages. It has been the Practice of the 


wiſeſt Nations to learn their own Lang by 
* ſtated Rules, to avoid the Confuſion that , fol- . 
low from leaving it to vulgar Uſe. Our Ergli/h 
Tongue (ſays a learned Man) is the moſt determi- 
nate in its Conſtruction, and reducible to the feweſt 
© Rules ; whatever L has leſs Grammar in 


dit, is not intelligible ; and whatever has more, all 


that it has more is ſuperfluous ; for which Reaſons 


be would have it made the Foundation of learning 


Latin, and all other Languages, 8 
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© To ſpeak and write without Abſurdity the Lan- 


© guage of one's Country, is commmendable in Per- 
8 Lu of all Stations, and to ſome indiſpenſably neceſ- 
* fary; and to this Purpoſe I would recommend 
© above all Things the having a Grammar of our Mo- 
ther Tongue firſt taught in our Schools, which 
would facilitate our Youths learning their Latin 
© and Greek Grammars, with ſpare Time for Arith- 
© metic, Aſtronomy, Coſmography, Hiſtory, &c. 
that would make them paſs the Spring of their Life 
with Profit and Pleaſure, that is now miſerably 
* ſpent in Grammatical Perplexities. 

* But here, methinks, I ſee the Reader ſmile, and 


© ready to.aſk me (as the Lawyer did Sexton Diego | 


on his bequeathing rich Legacies to the Poor of 
© the Pariſh, where are theſe mighty Sums to be 
© raiſed? where is there ſuch a Grammar to be had? 
I will not anſwer as he did, Even where your 
* Worſhip pleaſes. No, it is our good Fortune to 
© have ſuch a Grammar with Notes, now in the 
© Preſs, and to be publiſhed next Term. 


] hear it is a chargeable Work, and wiſh the Pub- 1 


© liſher to have Cuſtomers of all that have need of 
* ſuch a Book; yet fancy that he cannot be ſuch a 
« Sufferer, if it is only bought by all that have more 
Need of it than they think they bave. 
AA certain Author brought a | Soong to Mr, Cocvuley, 
© for his Peruſal and Judgement of the Performance, 
* which he demanded at the next Viſit with a Poe- 
* taſter's Aſſurance ; and Mr. Cowley, with his uſual 
* Modeſty, deſired that he would be pleaſed to look a 
© little to the Grammar of it. To the Grammar of 
„it! what do you mean, Sir? would you ſend me to 
School again? Why Mr, , would it do you 
any Harm? | 3 ' 
This put me on conſidering how this Voyage of 
Literature may be made with more Safety and 
Profit, Expedition and Delight; and at laſt, for 
* compleating fo good a Service, to requeſt your Di- 
rections in ſo deplorable a Caſe ; hoping that, as 
* you have had compaſſion on our over-grown Cox- 
| © combs 


was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his Eye, 


ſo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I 
Condition of an envious Man. Some have 


| Me ve tn ha te Hen yi BÞ 


Which ought to give him;Pleafure. The R 
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| © combs in Concerns of leſs Conſequence, you wil 
© exert your Charity towards Innocents, and 
f fafeto be Guardian to the Children and Youth of 


© Great Britain in this important Affair of Education, 
© wherein Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures have fo often 
t occafioned their Averſion to Books, that had other- 
© wiſe proved the chief Ornament and Pleaſure of 


6 their Life. ET 


and 


I 


which, methought, expreſſed an Emotion of Heart 
very different from what could be raiſed by an ( 


to conſider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, £ 


that Envy has a certain magical Force in it, and u 
che Eyes of the Envious have by their F 


pon this miſerable Afton ; but keqp- 


" » 
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is in Pain upon all 


his Life is inserted; and the Objefts which 
ſter the heſt SatialaQion to thoſe 
Vor. H. 3 " 
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from this Paſſion, gire the quickeſt Pangs to Perſons | 
| who are ſubject to it. All the Perfections of their 
Fellow · creatures are odious : Youth, Beauty, Valour, 
and Wiſdom, are Provocations of their Diſpleaſure. 
What a wretched and apoſtate State is this! To be 
offended with Excellence, and to hate a Man becauſe 
we approve him! The Condition of the Envious | 
Man 1s the Moſt emphatically miſerable ; he is not 
only incapable of rejoicing in another's Merit or 
Sueceſs, but lives in a World wherein all Mankind 
are in a Plot againſt his Quiet, by ſtudying their own 
Happineſs and Advantage. Will Proſper is an honeſt 
Tale-bearer, he makes it his Buſineſs to join in Con- 


verſation with Envious Men. He points to ſuch an 


handſome young Fellow, and by that he is ſe- 
cretly married to a great Fortune : 


- be adds Circumſtances to prove it; and never fails to | 
" — their diſtreſs, by aſſuring 'em that, to his 
Knowledge, he has an Uncle will leave him ſome 
Thouſands, Vill has many Arts of this kind to tor- 
ture this ſort of Temper, and delights in it. When 
he finds them change colour, and ſay faintly they 
wiſh ſuch a Piece of 3 is true, he has the Malice 
to ſpeak ſome Good or other of every Man of their 
The Reliefs of the Envious Man are thoſe little 
Bleiniſhes and Imperfections that diſcover themſelves 
in an illuſtrious Character. It is matter of great 
Conſolation to an Envious Perſori, when a Man of 
known Honour does a Thing unworthy himſelf : Or 
when any Action which was well executed, upon 
better Information a 
ſtances, that the Fame of it is divided among many, 
- Inſtead of being attributed to One. This is a ſecret 
Satisfaction to theſe Malignants; for the Perſon 
- whom before could not but admire, they fancy 
is nearer their own Condition as ſoon as his Merit is 


ſhared among others, I remember ſome Years ago 


there came out an excellent Poem without the Name 
of the Author. The little Wits, who were incapable 
of writing it, began to pull in Pieces the _— 

| nter. 


hen they doubt, 


s ſo altered in its Circum- | 


written by another. 


ws upon any particular Perſon. You ſee an Envious 


_ the Colour 
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Writer. When that would not do, they took great 
Pains to ſuppreſs the Opinion that it was his. That 
again failed. The next Refuge was to ſay it was 
everlooked by one Man, and many Pages wholly 
An honeſt Fellow, who fat 
among a Cluſter of them in Debate on this Subject, 
cried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of you your= 
ſelves had a Hand in it, you are but where you were, 
evhoever qurit it, But the moſt uſual Succour to the 
Envious, in caſes of nameleſs Merit in this Kind, 
is to keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by 
that Means to hinder the Reputation of it from fall- 


n clear up his Countenance, if in the Relation of 


© wy Man's great Happineſs in one Point, you men- 


tion his Uneaſineſs in another. When he hears ſuck 


n one is very rich he turns pale, but recovers when 
vou add that he has many Children. In a word, the 
only ſure Way to an Envious Man's Favour is not 


But if we conſider the Envious Man in Delight, it 


is like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; 


the Magnificence of his Houſe conſiſts in the man 


Limbs of Men whom he has fl. in. If any who —4 


miſed themſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Under- 
taking miſcarry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at 
what would have been uſeful and laudable meets 
with Contempt and Derifion the Envious Man, under 
hating Vain-glory, can ſmile with an 
inward Wantonneſs of Heart at the ill Effect it muy 


have upon an honeſt Ambition for the future. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 19. 
It is the Bufinefs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to 


ſooth andallay the Paſſions of the Mind, or turn them 


to a vigorous Proſecution of what is dictated by the 

Unde ing. In order to this good End, I would 

keep a watchful Eye upon the growing Inclinations 

of Youth, and be peculiarly careful to prevent their 

indulging themſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may em- 

bitter their more * Age. I have now under 
| ee ; Cure 
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Cure a young Gentleman, who lately communicated 
to me, that he was of all Men living the moſt miſera- 
bly envious. I Cefired the Circumſtances of his 
Diſtemper; upon which with a Sigh that would have 
moved the moſt inhuman Breaſt * Mr. Bicker/faff, ſaid 
be, I am nephew to a Gentleman of a very 

© Eſtate, to whoſe Favour I have a Couſin that Bas 


© equal Pretenſions with myſelf. This Kinſman of 
mine is a young Man of the higheſt Merit imagi- | 
— has a Mind ſo tender aud ſo generous, 


_ © nable 
© that I can oblerve he returns my envy with Pity. 
© He makes me, upon all Occafions, the moſt oblig- 


ing Condeſcenſions: And I cannot but take notice 


_ © of the Concern he is in to ſee my Life blaſted with 


© this racking Paſſion, though it is againſt himſelf, 
In the Preſence of my uncle, when I am in the 


Room, he never ſpeaks ſo well as he is capable of, 


but always lowers his Talents and Accompliſh- | 


© ments out of Regard to me. What I beg o you, 
dear Sir, is to inſtruct me how to love him as 1 
* know he does me: And I beſeech you, if poſſible, 


© to ſet my Heart right, that it may no Junger be tor» || 


© mented where it ſhould be pleaſed, or hate a Mas 
whom cannot but approve.” ” 
The Patient gave me this Account with ſuch Can- 
dour and r that I conceived immediate 
Hopes of his Cure; becauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, 


the Perſon afflicted is half recovered when he is ſen 


lible of his Diſtemper. Sir, faid I, the Acknowledg 
ment of your Kinſman's Merit is a very 


Symptom; for it is the Nature of Perſons afflicted |} 


with this Evil, when they are incurable, to pretend a 
Contempt of the Perſon envied, if they are taxed 
with that Weakneſs, A Man who is really envious, 
will not allow he is ſo; but upon ſuch an Accufation 
is tormented with the Refleftion, that to envy a Man 
is to allow him your Superior. But in your Caſe, 
when you examine the Bottom of your Heart, I am 
to think it is Avarice, which you miſtake for 

vy. Were it not that you have both Expectations 


from the ſame Man, you would look upon your 
_ Couſin's 
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Couſinꝰs Accompliſhments wich Pleaſure. You that 


now confider him as an Obſtacle to your Intereſt, would 
then behold him as an Ornament to your Family. 1 
obſerved my Patient upon this Occafion recover hin- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure; and he owned to me that he 
hoped it was as I imagined; for that in all Places 


dut where he was his Rival, he had Pleaſure in his 


Company. This was the firſt Diſcourſe we had upon 
this Malady ; but I do not doubt bur, after two or 
three more, I ſhall, by juſt Degrees, ſoften his Envy 
into Emulation. | 2 
Such an Envy as I have here deſcribed, may = 
bly creep into an ingenuous Mind: But the Envy 
which makes a Man uneaſy to himſelf and others is a 


certain Diſtortion and Perverfeneſs of Temper, that 
_ renders him unwilling to be pleaſed with * Thing 


without him, that has either ty or 


| it. I look upon it as a Diſtemper in the Mind, 


(which I know no Moraliſt that has deſcribed in this 
light) when a Man cannot difcern any Thing which 


| another is Maſter of that is agreeable. For which 
reaſon I look upon the good-natured Man to be en- 


dowed with a certain diſcerning Faculty which the 
Envious are altogether deprived of. Shallow Wits, 
ſuperficial Critics, and conceited Fops, are with me 


fo many blind Men in reſpect of Excellencies. They 


behold nothing but Faults and Blemiſnes, and indeed 
fee nothing that is worth ſeeing. Shew them a Poem, 
it is Stuff; a Picture, it is Daubing. They find no- 
thing in Architecture that is not irregular, or in 
Muſic that is not out of Tune. Theſe ſhould confi- 
der, that it is their Envy which deforms every Thing, 
and that the Uglineſs is not in the Object, but in the 
Eye. And as for nobler Minds, whoſe Merits are 
either not diſcovered, or are miſrepreſented by the 
envious Part of Mankind, they ſhould rather conſider 

their Defamers with Pity than Indignation. A Man 
cannot have an Idea of Perfection in another, which 


he was never ſenſible of in himſelf. Mr. Locke tells 


us, that upon aſking a blind Man, what he thought 
Scarlet was ? He * That he believed it = 5 
x5 a 
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like the Sound of a Trumpet. He was forced te 


_ form his Conceptions of Ideas which he had not, b 
_ thoſe which he had. In the ſame Manner, * 
envious Man what he thinks of Virtue? He will 
call it Deſign; What of Good - nature? And he will 
term it Dulneſs. The Difference is, That as the 
Perſon before-mentioned was born blind, your envious 
Men have contracted the Diſtemper themſelves, and 
are troubled with a Sort of an acquired Blindneſs. 
Thus the Devil in 1:/:on, though made an Angel of 
Light, could fee nothing to pleaſe him even in Para- 
dige, and hated our firſt Parents, though in their State 
of Innocence. TarTIER, Vol. IV. No. 227. 


Eranxie v. 


W HEN I wa at Grond Cairo, I picked up 
ſeveral Oriental Manuſcripts, which 1 have ſtall b 
me. Among others I met with one entitled, 75. 

Viſon: of Mirzah, which I have read over with 
great Pleaſure. 1 intend to give itto the Public when 


I have the firſt Viſion, which I have tranſlated Word 


| tor Word as follows. 


. Ox the fifth Dey of the Moon, which acconting 
to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always — 
© holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
5 7 Morning Devotions, I aſcended the high Hills 


Bag tad, 1 in order to paſs the reſt of the Day in | 
0 Medication and Prayer. As I was here airing my- | 


© ſelf on the Tops of the Mountains, I fell into a pro- 


found Contemplation on the Vanity of human Life; 


and ng from one Thought to another, ſurely, 
* faid I, Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. 
© Whiltt I was thus muſing, I caſt my Eye towards 
* the Summit of a Rock that was not far from me, 
* where I diſcovered one in the Habic of a Shepherd, 
with a little muſical Inſtrument in his Hand, As 
* I looked upon him he applied it to his Lips, and 
began to play upon it» The Sound of 1 it was ex- 

* ceeding 


6 © 6 «„ 
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ceeding ſweet, and wrought, into a Variety of 
Tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and alto- 


| «+ | different from any thing 1 had ever heard: 
6 


hey put me in mind of thoſe heavenl = that 
— u 


are played to the departed Souls of 


* their firſt Arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the Im- 
preſſions of the laſt Agonies, and qualify them for 
* the Pleaſures of that happy Place. My Heart 
* melted away in ſecret Raptures. Rp 

© | have been often told that the Rock before me 


© was the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had 
© been entertained with Muſic who had paſſed by it, 


but never heard that the Muſician had before made 
© himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my _— 

by thoſe tranſporting Airs which he had played, to 
© taſte the Pleaſures of his Converſation, as I looked 
upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, 


and by the waving of his Hand directed me to ap- 


«* proach the Place where he fat. I drew near with 


| * that Reverence which is due to a ſuperior Nature; 
and as oy 4 was entirely ſubdued by the cap- 
* 


ns I had heard, I fell down at his Feet 
© and wept. The Genius ſmiled upon me with a 
Lock of Compaſſion and Afability that familiarized 
© him to my Imagination, and at once diſpelled all 
the Fears and 4 prehenſions with which I ap- 
e lifted me from the ground, and 
0 — me by the Hand, Mirza, faid he, I have 
heard thee in thy Soliloquies ; follow me. 
He then led me to the higheſt Pinnacle of the 
* Rock, and placing me on the Top of it, Caſt thy 
6 1 n id he, and „ what thou 4 „ 
ſee, faid I, a huge Valley, and a prodigious Tide 
© of Water roll 1 * The Valley that thou 


| - * ſeeſt, faid he, is the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide 


of Water that thou ſeeſt is Part of the great Tide of 


| Eternity. What is the Reaſon, ſaid I, that the 


Tide I ſee riſes out of a Thick Miſt at one End, and 
again loſe itſelf in a thick Miſt at the other? 
* What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that Portion of Eter- 
* pity which is called Time, meaſured out by the 


C4 Sun, 
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* Sun, and reaching from the Beginning of the World 
to es Confummation. Examine now, faid he, the 
Sen that is bounded with Darkneſs at both Ends, 
and * 1 8 thou diſcovereſt | in it. I ſeea 


id he, is human Life, con- 
6 n — a more leiſurely Survey 
« of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten 
« intire Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, which 
+ added to thoſe that were intire, made up the Num- 
+ ber about an hundred. As I was counting the 


Flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the Bridge 
ition 1 now beheld it: Bar tell. 
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but they fell 


Structure, and the great Variety of 
jects which it repreſented. My heart was filled 
* with yp 3 we 1 
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* expectedly in the Midſt of Mirth and Jollity, ant 
* catching 7 every Thing that ſtood by them to fave 
© themſelves. Some where looking up towards the 
© Heavens in a thoughtful Poſture, and in the Midft 
of a* Speculation ſtumbled and fell out of Sight. 
© Mulritudes were very buſy in the Purſuit of Bub- 
© bles that glittered in their Eyes and danced before 
them; but often when they thought themſelves 
within the Reach of them, their Footing failed, 
and down they ſunk. In this confuſion of Objects, 
] obſerved ſome with Scimeters in their Hands, and 
others with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
« Bri thruſting ſeveral Perſons on T | 
© which did not ſeem to lie in their Way, and which 
Z 
FThe Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this Me- 
_ © lancholy Proſpect, told —_> had dwelt long 
enough upon it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, 
* faid he, and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any Thing 
thou doſt not comprehend. Upon looking u 
W id I, thoſe 
that are perpetually hovering about the Bridge, and 
© ſettling upon gages fo Time? I fee Vul- 
* tures, Harpies, Ravens, Cormorants, and 
* many other feathered Creatures ſeveral little wi 


> more, 
* firſt Stage of his Exiſtence, 
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nius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural Force, 


opening at the farther End, and ſpreading forth into 
an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge Rock of Ada- 
mant running through the Midſt of it, and dividing 
it into two equal Parts. The Clouds till reſted on 
one half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover no- 
thing in it: But the other appeared to me a vaſt 
Ocean planted with innumerable Iſlands, that were 
covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven 
with a thouſand little ſhining Seas that ran among 
them. TI could fee Perſons dreſſed in glorious Ha- 


the Trees, lying down by the Sides of Fountains, 
or reſting on Beds of Flowers, and could hear a 
confuſed Harmony of finging Birds, falling Waters, 


rew in me upon the Diſcovery of fo dehghtful a 
Scene. I wiſhed for the Wings of an Eagle, that I 
might * away to thoſe happy Seats; but the Ge- 
nius told me there was no Paſſage to them, except 
through the Gates of Death that I ſaw opening 
every Moment upon the Bridge. The! » ſaid 
he, that lic fo freſh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole Face of the Ocean appears ſpotted 


the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they en- 


which abound with Pleaſures of different Kinds and 
Degrees ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of 
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or diffipated Part of the Miſt that was before too 
thick for the Eye to penetrate) I ſaw the Valley 


bits with Garlands upon their Heads, poſſing among 


human Voices and muſical Inſtruments. Gladneſs © 


as far as thou canſt ſee, are more m Number than - 
the Sands on the Sea-ſhore: there are Myriads of 
Iflands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, | 
reaching farther than thy Eye, or even than thine | 
Imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the Man- 
ſions of good Men after Death, who according to 


celled are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral Iſlands, 


< thoſe who are ſettled in them: every Ifland is a a 
©* Paradiſe accommodated to its reſpective Inhabitants. - 


Are not theſe; O Mirzah, Habitations worth con- 
* tending for? Does Life appear miſerable, that 


* 
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Js Death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo 


* happy an Exiſtence ? Think not Man was made in 
* yain, who has ſuch an Eternity reſerved for him. 


I gazed with inexpreffible Pleaſure on theſe happy 


* Hlands. At length, faid I, ſhew me now, I be- 
© ſeech thee, the Secrets that lie hid under theſe dark 


2 Clouds which cover the Ocean on the other Side of 
the Rock of Adamant. The Genius making me 
no Anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him 


© 2 ſecond Time, but I found that he had leſt me; 
I then turned again to the Viſion which I had been 


Tide, the arched Bridge, and the happy Iflands, EL. 
* faw nothing but the long hollow Valley of Bag 
with Oxen, Sheep, and Camels grazing pon the 


ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the . 


_ © Sides of it. | 


The End of the firfl Vifion of Mirzah. C. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 159, 


ExrENexs. 


Sous ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, 
that if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of 
Hay, which affected bis Senfes equally on each Side, 
and tempted him in the very ſame Degree, whether 
it would be poſſible for him to eat of either. : 
generally determine this Queſtion to the Difadvantage 
of the Aſs, who they ſay would ſtarve in the Mill 


of Plenty, as not having a fingle Grain of Free - will 
to determine him more to the one than to the other. 


The Bundle of Hay on either fide ſtriking his Sight 
and Smell in the fame Proportion, would keep him in 
a perpetual Suſpenſe, like the two Magnets, which 
Travellers have told us are placed, one of them in 
wo Roof, and the other ar | as Floor of Mahomet's 
rying-place at Mecca, an that Means, fa * 
pull the — Iron Cott with ſuch — _— 
Attraction, that it hangs in the Air between of 
them. As for the Afs's B:haviour in ſuch nice Cir- 
cumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than vio- | 
late bis Neutrality to the m_ Bundles of Hay, I ſhall. 
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I am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune - tellers, or 
as the Freuch call them, the Diſcurs de bonne Avan- 
ture, who publiſh their Bills in every Quarter of the 
Town, have not turned our Lotteries to their Advan- 
tage: Did any of them ſet up for a Caſter of fortu- 
nate Figures, what might he not get by his pretended 
Diſcoveries and Predictions ? N . 

I remember among the Advertiſements in the Poff- 
Boy of September the 25th, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the 
e e Notice, Ther N over and 

's is to give Notice, cn Shellengs over and 
above the Mother Price, will be given for the Ticket 
2 Lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff af the 
Bible and Three Crowns in C 3 

This Advertiſement has given great Matter of 

eulation to Coffee-houſe Theoriſts. Mr. 0 
Principles and Converſation have been can vaſſed upon 
this Occafion, and various Conjectures made why he 
ſhould thus ſet his Heart No. 132. I have 
examined all the Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken 


Mr. Srrcraron, 


Jun the Parton that lately Advenniced 1 would 
A give ten Shillings more than the current Price for 
the Tickent No. 132 in the 
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ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this Occaſion, that I 
© have not only poſſeſſed the Lot, but diſpoſed of the 
Money which in all probability it will fell for. 
* This morning, in particular, I ſet up an Equipage 
« which I look upon to be the gayeſt in the Town: 
© the Liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould 
© be very glad to ſee a Speculation or two upon Lot- 
© tery Subjects, in which you will oblige all People 


Tour moſt bumble Servant, 


2 P. S. Dear Spxc, if T get the 12000 Pound, I'lk 
© make thee a bandſome Preſent.” 5 | 


After having wiſhed my Correſpondent good Luck,. 
and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall. 
for this Time diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and. 
1 4 that the greateſt Part of Mankind are 


to our P ons, and make a Figure rtionable 


to what we may be, not whit we are. We out- run. 


our preſent income, as not doubting to diſburſe our- 
ſelves out of the Profits of fome future Place, Pro-- 
ject, or Reverſion that we have in view. It is 
through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo common 
among us, that we fee Tradeſmen break, who have 
met with no Misfortunes in their Buſineſs ; and Men 
of Eſtates reduced to Poverty, who have never ſut- 
fered from Loſſes or Re pairs, Tenants, Taxes, or 
Law-ſuits. In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Tem- 
per, this depending upon contingent. Futurities, that 
occaſions romantic Generoſity, ciimerical Grandeur, 
ſenſeleſs Oſtentation, and generally ends in Beggary 
and Ruin. The Man, who will live above his preſent . 


Ciugumltancrs, is in great Danger of Living in tle, | 


8 3 guilty of wy Friend Geng” Extra- 

ö 3 e are apt to rely upon future Proſpects, 
become really expenſive while we are only rich. 

in Poſſibility. We live up to our Expectations, not 


Me Serxctarors, TarLlEns, Oe. 3 


| Time much beneath them, or, as the 1/aliaz Proverb 
runs, The Man who lives by Hope will die by Hun- 


r. 

7 ſhould be an indiſpenſable Rule in Life, to con · 
tract our Defires to our preſent Condition, and what - 
ever may be our Expectations, to live within the 
Compaſs of what we actually poſſeſs. It will be 


Time enough to enjoy an Eſtate when it comes into 


our Hands ; but if we anticipate our good Fortune, 
we ſhall loſe the Pleaſure of it when it arrives, and 
may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have ſo'fooliſhly 
_ counted upon.—L. 2 
8 SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 191. 
; | 7 | 
ExERCISE. s 
T HERE is a Story in the Arabian Night's Tales, 
| ef a King who had long lanquiſhed under an ill Habit 
of Body and had taken Abundance of Remedies tono 
Purpoſe ; at length, ſays the Fable, a Phyfician cured 
him by the following Method: He took a hollow Ball 
| - . Fg vr age Drugs, after which 
de clo up ſo artiſici that nothing a 3 
he likewiſe — a Mall, * after — 2 
the Handle and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he 
incloſed in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame Manner 
8s in the Ball itſelf ; he then ordered the Sultan who 
was his Patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the | 
ing with theſe rightly prepared Inſtruments, till ſuc 
Time as he ſhould ſweat. When, as the Story S 
the Virtue of the Medicaments perſpiring > the 
Wood had fo good an Effect on the Sultan's Conſtitu- 
tion, that they cured him of an Indiſpoſition which 
all the Compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not 
been able to remove. This Eaſtern Allegory is 
finely contrived to ſhew us how beneficial bodily La- 
bour is to Health, and that Exerciſe is the moſt effec- 


tual Phyfic, | 3 
15 | SexcTATon, Vol. III. No. 195. 
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R xr1610N 22 de conſidered under two ge- 
neral Heads. The fi rehends what we are to 


Things which we are to believe, I mean whatever is 


revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and which we 


could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the 
| A — ; gs which we are to 
practiſe, I mean all tho 

Reafen or Natural Religion. The firſt of 
_ theſe I diſtingutſh by the Name of Faith, the 
ſecond by that of Morality. | 

WW. f we look into the more ſerious Pre of Mankind, 


— Ae lay fo great a Streſs upon Faith, 
hd 


perfect Man ſhould be defective: 


and which which J hall make the Subject of this 
this General Diviſion of Chriſtian 


believe, the other what 28 are to practiſe. By thoſe 


ſe Duties to which we are di- 


2 left Morality ; and many who build fo. 
o Moralie, that they do not pay a due Re 
gard : to Faith. The 


neither of = -d cours as will be very evident 
who cotifidey the Benefits that arrſe from both 


and Faith, and that they have ⁴ñ⁶ 
e | 


(as E 
of ir) in of a fxg eter 2 
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Fourthly, Becauſe the Rule of Morality is much 
more certain than that of Faith, all the civilized Na- 
tions of the World agreeing in the great Points of 
Morality, as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 

Fifthly, Becaufe Infidelity is not of ſo malignant a 
Nature as Immorality ; or to put the ſame Reaſon- in 

another Light, becauſe it is generally owned, there 
may be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly 
in the Caſe of invincible Ignorance) but none for a 
vicious Believer, | 57 

Siæthy, Becauſe Faith ſeems to draw its principal, 
if not all its Excel „ from the Influence it has 
upon Morality ; as we hall ſee more at „ if we 
conſider wherein confifts the Excellency of Faith, 
the Belief of Revealed Religion ; and this I think is, 

whey er explainingand carrying to greater Heights, 


43. De Braurins of | 


Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what 
has been ſaid. | PE” 

Firſt, That we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
making any Thing an Article of Faith, which does 
not contribute to the Confirmation and Improvement 
of Morality. 5 


Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true and 3 


authentic, which awakens and ſubverts the practieal 
Part of Religion, or what I have hitherto called Mo- 
rality. 


'Thirdy, That the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 


Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any 
Danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is pre- 


ſetved pure and uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our 4 


National Church. 5 

There is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, 
which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, 
conſider any ill Conſequences that may ariſe from 


them, ſuppoling they ſhould be erroneous, becauſe we 


give up our Aſſent to them. . | 
For Example, in that diſputable Point of t- 
ing Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering 
their Minds with Hatred and Indignation, and all the 
Vehemence of Reſentment, and inſnaring them to 
profeſs what they do not believe ; we cut them off 
om the Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, aMict 
their Bodies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt ther Re- 
putations, ruin their Families, make their Lives pain- 
tul, or put an end to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch 
dreadful Conſequences rifing from a Principle, I 


wonld be as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of 


a Mathematical Demonſtration, before I would ven- 
ture to act upon it, or make it a part of my Reli- 


In this Caſe the Injury done our Neighbour is 
plan and evident; the Principle that put us upon 


ing it, of a dubious and diſputable Nature. Mo- 


rality ſeems highly violated by the one, and whether 
noa Zeal for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem 
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of Faith, may juſtify it, is very uncertain. I can- 
not but think, if our Religion produces Charity as 
well as Zeal, it will not be for „ ſuch 
cruel inſtances. But to conclude with the words of 
an excellent Author, We have ju Religion enongh 
to make us hate, but not enough to make us love, one au- 
cher. 


Srrcraron, Vol. VI. No. 459. C. 
Falshoop. 


W 1.1. Honzycoms was complaining to me 
Yeſterday, that the Converſation of the Town is ſo 


altered of late Years, that a fine Gentleman is at a Loſ 


| Men, faid he, grow 


for Matter to ſtart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to fal- 
in with the Talk he generally meets with, WILL. 
takes Notice, that there is now an Evil under the Sun 
which he ſuppoſes to be entirely new, becauſe not 
mentioned by any Satyriſt or Moraliſt in any Age: 
.naves ſooner than they ever 
did fince the Creation of the World before. "I 
read the Tragedies of the laſt Age, you find the art- 
ful Men, and Perſons of Intrigue, are advanced very 
far in Years, and beyond the Pleaſures and Sallies of 
Youth; but now Wiz. obſerves that the Young 
have taken in the Viees of the Aged, and you ſhalt 
have a Man of Five and Twenty crafty, falſe, and 
intriguing, not aſhamed to over-reach, cozen, and be- 
guile. My Friend adds, that till about the latter 
end of King Charles's Reign, there was not a Raſcal 
of any Eminence under Forty: In the Place of Re- 
fort tor Converſation, you now hear nothing but 
what relates to the improving Men's Fortunes, with- 
out regard to the Methods toward it. This is ſo fa- 
mionable, that young Men form themſelves upon a 
eertain Neglect of every thing that ia candid, le, 
and worthy of true Eſteem; and affect being yet worſe 
than they are, by acknowledging in their general 
Turn of Mind and Diſcourſe that they have not any 
| | —_— Value for true Honour and Honeſty: = 
Erring the Capacity of being artful to you tage 


* 


vou 


EY Ingenuity has any laſting good effect, even upon a 


_- + 


It is bad to 
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Ends, to the Merit of defpifing thoſe Ends when they 
eme in Competition with their nn All this is 
— to- the very filly Pride that ly prevails, of 
— 14 Ability of carrying their Point ; 

ord, from the opinion that ſhallow and unex- 
Fi People entertain of the ſhort-lived Force of 
unning. But I ſhall, before I enter upon the vari- 
ous Faces which Folly, covered with Artiſice, puts 

on to impoſe upon the Unthinking, produce a great 
Authority for aſſerting, that nothing but Truth and 


44 


Man's Fortune and Intereſt. 

+ © Truth and Reality have all the Advantages of 

* Appearances, and many more. If the Shew of 

* 121 Thing, be good for any thing, I am ſure Sin- 
is better: For why does any Man diſſemble, 

S but becauſe he 


© thinks it good to have ſuch a : 
_ © to? for to counterfeir and mble, is to put o 
.* the of ſome real Ezeellency. Now the | 


in the World for a Man to ſeem to be any 


© Thing, i 


© it; and if a Man have it not, it is ten to one but 


| c 
% Bye 
© 


1 


1 think ir convenient ts ſeem good, let | 
fo indeed, and then his Goodneſs will - 

a op 's Satisfaction; ſo that upon Ac- 'Y 

© counts is true Wiſdom. Particularly as 


* to the A of this World, Integrity bath many 4 
Advantages over all the fine and Ways ß 
Diſhmulation and Deceu; it is * the 2 1 


r . ee ELIA 


alxy as he pretends | 


is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
©* Befides that it is many Times as troubleſume to 
*. wake good the Pretence of a good Quality as to have i} 


© he is diſcovered to want it, and then all bis Pans 
There is i 


and- Labour to feem to have it is Joſt. 
3 which a flilſul ⁵ 
T ] 


and act a Part long 3 foe 
+ where Truck I — Netue will al- 


vouring to return, and will aut F 
berfals one one Time or ather. Therbfors 1 
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© and cafier, much the ſafer and more ſecure Way of 
© dealing in the World; it has leſs of Trouble and 
« Difficulty, of Entanglement and Perplexity, of 
Danger and Hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and 
4 neareſt Way to our End, carrying us thither in a 
© ftraight Line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt, 
© The Arts of Deceit and Cunning do continually 
grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to 
_ © them that uſe them; whereas Integrity gains 
t Strength by Uſe, and the more and longer any Man 
_ + practiſed it, the greater Service it does him, by 
* confirming his Reputation, and encouraging thote 
with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt 
« Truſt and Confidence in him, which is an un- 
0 — Butineſs and Affairs of 
+ 2 


* Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 
and fits upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
| fore we are aware; whereas-a Lye is troubleſome, 
and ſets a Man's Invention upon the Rack, and 
; _—_— Ne bee an iſe Foundation: 
. t is like upon à falſe Fou . 
which continually ſtands in need of Props to ſhore 
| * It up, and proves at laſt more chargeable, than to 
| .* have raiſed a ſubſtantial Building at firſt upon a true 
| © and ſolid Foundation; for Qincerity is firm and 
' * ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and unſound 
uin it, and becauſe it is plain and 
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© ſue in few Words. It is like travelling in a plain | 


© beaten Road, which commonly brings a Man fooner 
to his Journey's End than Bye-ways, in which Men 

© often loſe themſelves. In a Word. whatſoever Con- 
_ © venience may be thought to be in Falſhood and 


© Diflimulation, it>is ſoon over; but the Inconveni- 


© ence of it is perpetnal, becauſe it brings a Man un- 
der an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſpicion, io that 


© he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted | 


© when he perhaps means honeſtly, When a Man 


« has once forfeited the Reputation of his Integrity, | 
© he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his Turn, 


« neither Truth nor Falſhood. 7 
And I have often thought, that God hath in his 
» great Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt 


© Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and In- - 


© tegrity to the Proſperity even of our worldly Af. 


fairs; theſe Men are fo blinded by their Covetouſ- 
© neſs and Ambition, that they cannot look beyond 


a preſent Advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, 
© though by Ways never ſo indirect; they cannot 
© ſae ſo far as to the remoteſt Conſequences of a 


© ſteady Integrity, and the vaſt Benefit and Advan- | 


tages which it will bring a Man at laſt. Were but 

© this ſort of Men wiſe and clear fighted enough to 

« diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of very Kna- 

very, not out of 12 to Honeſty and Virtue, 
y 


more effectually their own intereſts ; and therefore 
© the Juſtice of the Divine Providence hath hid this 
© trueſt Point of Wiſdom from their Eyes, that bad 


Men might not be 2 2 Terms with 22 1 
ve gus 


and Upright, and er own wicked De 
* by honeſt and lawful Means. 


© Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World © | 


* fora Day, and ſhould never have Occafion to con · 


© verſe more with Mankind, never more need their 


good Opinion or good Word, it were then no great 
Matter (ſpeaking as to the Concernments of this 


World) if a Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, 
© and ventured it at one Throw: But if he. be to 
5 N con · 


ſign to promote and advance 
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© continue in the World, and would have the Advan- 
tage of Converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make 
* uſe of Truth and Sincerity in all his Words and 
Actions; for nothing but this will laſt and hold 
© out to the End; all other Arts will fail, but Truth 
© and[n _— carry a Man through, and bear 
laſt.” 

SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 552. 
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Tur Soul, confidered abſtractedly from its Paſ- 
ſions, is of a remiſs and ſedentary Nature, flow in its 


Reſolves, and languiſhing in its Executions. The 


Uſe therefore of the Paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to 
put it upon Action, to awaken the Underſtanding, to 
enforce the Will, and to make the whole Man more 
vigorous and attentive in the Proſecution of his De- 
ſigns. As this is the Ead of the Paſſions in general, 
ſo it is particularly of Ambition, which puſhes the 
Soul to fich Actions as are apt to procure Honour and 
Reputation to the Actor. t it we carry our Re- 
flections higher, we may diſcover farther Ends of 
Providence in implanting this Pathon in Mankind. 

It was neceſſary for the World, that arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, Books written and tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, Nations conquered and civi- 
lized : Now fince the proper and genuine Motives to 
theſe and the like great Actions, would only influence 
virtuous Minds ; there would be but er” f 5 0n7omg | 
ments in the World, were there not ſome common 
Principle of Action working equally with all Men. 
And ſuch a Principle is Ambition or a Defire of 
Fame, by which great Endowments are not ſuffered 
to lie idle and uſeleſs to the Publick, and many vici - 

_ ous Men, over-reached, as it were, and engaged con- 
trary to their natdral inclinations in a glorious and 
laudable Courſe of Action. For we may farther ob- 
ſerve, that Men of the greateſt Abilities are moſt fired 
with Ambition: And that, on the contrary, _— 


— 
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and narrow Minds are the leaſt actuated by it; whe- 


ther it be that a Man's Senſe of his own Incapacities 


| makes him deſpair of coming at Fame, or that he has 
not enough Range of Thought to look out for any 


Good which does not more immediately relate to his 


Intereſt or Convenience, or that Providence, in the 


very Frame of his Soul, would not ſubject him to 
ſuch a Paſſion as would be uſeleſs to the World, and 
a Torment to himſelf. 


Were not this Defire of Fame very ſtrong, the Dif N 
ficulty of obtaining it, and the Danger of loſing it 


when obtained, would be ſufficicat to deter a Man 
from ſo vain a Purſuit, Ef 
How few arc there who are furniſhed with abilities 


| ſufficient to recommend their Actions to the Admira- | | 
tion of the World, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 


the reſt of Mankind! Providence for the moft part 
ſets us upon a Level, and obſerves a kind of Propor- 


tion in its Diſpenſations towards us. If it renders us | 
rfect in one Accompliſhment, it generally leaves us | 
6 fective in another, and ſeems careful rather of pre- 


ſerving every Perfon from being mean and deficient 


in his Qualifications, than of making any ſingle ons 


eminent or extraordinary. 

And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by Nature, and accompliſhed by their own Iuduſtry, 
how few are there who 


Some Men cannot 
 Aftion, Others are 


2 Interpretation on them. 


the more to enforce this Conſideration, we may 
obſerve, that thoſe are generally moſt — in 


their Purſuit after Fame, who are moſt defirous of ob- 
taining it. It is Sal, Remark upon Cato, that the | 


leſs he coveted Glory the more be acquired it. 


Men take an ill-natured Pleaſure in croffing our 


jons, and di nting us in what our Hearts 
are moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſco- 
verad the ate Deſire of Fame ia t 2 


e Virtues are not obſcured by | 
tze Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Bebolders. | 
— between a noble and a mean 
apt to attribute them to ſome 
falſe End or Intention; and others purpoſely miſre · 
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Man (as no Temper of Mind is more apt to ſhew 
itſelf) they become ſparing and reverſed in their 
Commendations, they envy him the Satisfaction of an 
Applauſe, and look on their Praiſes rather as a Kind- 
neſs done to his Perſon, than as a Tribute paid to his 
Merit. Others who are free from this natural Per- 
rerſeneſs of Temper grow wary in their Praiſes of 
one who ſets too great a Value on them, leſt they 
ſhould raiſe him too high in his own Imagination, 
and by conſequence remove him to a greater Diſtance 


from themſelves. 


Bur farther, this Defire of Fame naturally betrays 
the ambitious Man into ſuch Indecencies as are a leſ- 
ſening to kis Reputation. He is (till afraid leſt any of 


his actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his 
| Deſerts ſhould be concealed from the notice of the 


World, or receive any Diſadvantage from the Reports 


| which others make of them. This often ſets him on 
empty Boaſts and Oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays 


him 1nto vain and fantaſtical Recitals of his awn Per- 
formances : His Diſcourſe generally leans one Way, 
and, whatever is the ſubject of it, tends obliquely ei- 
ther to the detracting from others, or to the extolling 
of himſelf. Vanity is naturally the Weakneſs of an 
ambitious Man, which expoſes him to the ſecret Scorn 
and Deriſion of thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the 
Character he is ſo induſtrious to advance by it. For 
though his Actions are never fo glorious, they loſe 
their Luſtre when they are drawn at large, and ſet to 


Show by his own Hand; and as the World is more 


apt to find fault than to commend, the Boaſt will pro- 
bably be cenſured, when the great Action that occa- 
honed it is forgotten. 
Belides, this very Deſire of Fame is looked on as a 
Meauneſs and Imperfection in the greateſt Character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul looks down 


with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and Ap- 
plauſes of the Multitude, and places a Man beyond 
the little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. Accordingly - 
we find in ourſelves a ſecret Awe and Veneration for 
the Character of one who moves above us in a regular 
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and illuſtrious Courſe of Virtue, without any Regard 


to ot good or ill Opinions of him, to our Reproachos 


or Commendations. As on the contrary it is uſual 


lor us, when we would take off from the Fame and 


Reputation of an Action, to aſcribe it to Vain Glory, 
and Deſire of Fame in the Actor. Nor is this common 
Judgment and Opinion of Mankind ill founded: tor 


certainly it denotes no great Bravery of Mind to be 


worked up to any noble Action by fo ſelfiſh a Motive, 
and to do that out of a Deſire of Fame, which we 
could not be prompted to by a difintereſted Love to 
Mankind, or by a generous Paſſion for the Glory of 
him that made us. 15 
Thus is Fame a Thing difficult to be obtained by 


all, but particularly by thoſe who thirſt after it, fince | 
moſt Men have ſo much either of IIl- nature, or of 


Warineſs, as not to gratify or ſooth the Vanity of the 


- ambitious Man, and fince this very Thirſt after Fame 
naturally betrays him into ſuch Indecencies as are a 
leſſening to his Reputation, and is it{clf looked upon 


as a Weakneſs in the greateſt Characters, 


In the next place, Fame is cafily loſt, and as diffi- 


cult to be preſerved as it was at firit to be acquired. 
But this I thall make the Subject of a following Paper. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. C. 


There are many Paſſions and Tempers of Mind 
which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the 
Merit of one riſing in the Eſtcem of Mankind. All 
thoſe who made their Entrance into the World with 

the ſame Advantages, and were once looked on as his 
Equals, are apt to think the Fame of his Merit a Re- 
flection on their own Indeſerts; and will therefore 
take care to reproach him with the Scandal of ſome 
paſt Action, or derogate from the Worth of the pre- 
lent, that they may till keep him on the ſame Level 
with themſelves, The like Kind of Confideration 
often ſtirs up the Envy of ſuch as were once his Su- 


periors, who think it a Detraction from their Merit to 


lee another get Ground upon them and overtake 


rem in the Purſuits of Glory; and will therefore en- 
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deavour to fink his Reputation, that they may the 
better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were once his 
Equals envy and defame him, becaute they now fee 
him their Superior; and thoſe who were once his Su- 


periors, becauſe they look upon him as their Equal. 


But farther, a Man whoſe extraordinary Reputa- 
tion thus lifts him up to the Notice and Obſervation of 
Mankind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that 
will narrowly inſpect every Part of him, conſider him 
nicely in all Views, and be not a little pleaſed when 
they have taken hirn in the worſt and moſt diſadvan- 
tageous Light. There are many who find a Pleaſure 
in contradicting the common Reports of Fame, and 


in ſpreading abroad the Weakneſſes of an exalted 
Character. They publiſh their ill-natured Diſcoveries 


with a ſecret Pride, and applaud themſelves for the 


8 Singularity of their Judgement which has ſearched 
deeper than others, detected what the reſt of the 


World have overlooked, and found a Flaw in what 
the generality of Mankind admires. Others there are 
who proclaim the Errors and Infirmities of a great 
Man with an inward Satisfaction and Complacency, 


i they diicover none of the like Errors and Infirmities 


in themſelves : for while they are expoſing another's 
Weaknefles, they are tacitly aiming at their own Com- 


mendations, who are not ſubject to the like Infirmi- 
ties, and are apt to be tranſported with a ſecret Kind 


of Vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome Reſpects 
to one of a ſublime and celebrated Reputation. Na y, 


it very often happens, that none are more induſtrious in 
pabliſling the Blemiſhes of an extraordinary Reputa- 


tion, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cenſures in 
their own Characters, as either hoping to excuſe their 
own Detects by the Authority of to high an Example, 
or railing an imaginary Applauſe to themſelves for re- 


ſembling a Perſon of an exalted Reputation, though 


in the blameable Parts of his Character. It all theſe 


ſecret Springs of Detraction fail, yet very often a 


vain Oftentation of Wit ſets a Man on attacking a 
eſtabliſhed Name, and ſacrificing it to the Mirth an 4 | 
Laughter of thoſe about him. A Satire or a Libe \ 
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on one of the common Stamp, never mcets with that 
Reception and Approbation among its Readers, as 
what is aimed at a Perſon whoſe Merit places him 
upon an eminence, and gives him a more confpicuous 
Figure among Men. Whether it be that we think it 
ſhews greater Art to expoſe and turn to Ridicule a 
Man whole Character ſeems fo improper a Subject 
for it, or that we are pleaſed, by ſome implicit Kind 
of Revenge, to ſee him taken down and humbled in 
his Reputation, and, in foine Meafure, reduced to our 


own Rank, who had ſo far raiſed himſelf above us in | 


the Reports and Opinions of Mankind. 
Thus we fce how many dark and 1ntricate Motives 
there are to Detrattion and Defamation, and how 
many malicious Spies are ſearching into the Actions 


bf a great Man, who is not always the belt prepared 


for ſo narrow an Inſpection, For we may generally 
obſerve, that our Admiration of a famous Man leſſe ns 
upon our nearer Acquaintance with him; and that 
we ſeldom hear the Deſcription of a celebrated Perſon, 
without a Catalogue of ſome notorious Weaknefles and 
Infirmitics. The Reaſon may be, becauſe any little 
Slip 1s more conſpicuous and obſervable in his Con- 
duct than in another's, as it is not of a piece with the 
reſt of his Character, or becauſe it is impoſſible for 
a Man at the ſame time to be attentive to the more 
important Part of his Life, and to keep a watchtul Eye 
o ver all the inconfiderable Circumſtances of his Beha- 
ovdur and Converſation ; or becauſe, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, the ſame Temper of Mind which in- 
clines us to a Defire of Fame, naturally betrays us 
into ſuch Slips and Unwarineſſes as are not incident 

to Men of a contrary Diſpoſition. . 
After all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and tri- 
umphant Merit often breaks through and diſſipates 
theie little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation; but if 
by a miſtaken Purſuit after Fame, or through human 
| Infirmity, any falſe Step be made in the more mo- 
mentous Concerns of Life, the whole Scheme of am- 
bitious defigns is broken and diſappointed. The 
ſmaller Stains and Blemiſhes may die away and diſap- 
| pear 
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pear amidſt the brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but 
a Blot of a deeper Nature caſts a Shade on all the 
other Beauties, and darkens the whole Character. 
How ditficult therefore is it to preſerve a great Name, 
when he that has acquired it is fo obnoxious to ſuch 
little Weaknents and Infirmities as are no ſmall Dimi- 
nution to it when diſcovered, eſpecially when they are 
ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, and aggravated by ſuch 
as were once his Superiors or Equals; by ſuch as 
would ſet to ſhow their Judgment or their Wit, and 
by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the fame Slips o 
Miſconducts in their own Behaviour! 

But were there none of theſe Diſpofitions in others 
to cenſure a famous Man, ner any ſuch Miſcarriages 
in himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall Trouble 
in keeping up his Reputation in all its Height and 
5 — There muſt be always a noble Train ol 
Actions to preſerve his Fame in Lite and Motion. 
For when it is once at a Stand, it naturally flags and 
languiſhes. Admiration% a very ſhort-lived Paſſion, 
that immediately decays upon growing familiar with 
its Object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh Diſcoveries, 
and kept alive by a new perpetual Succeſſion of Mira- 
cles riſing up to its View. And even the greateſt 
Actions of a celebrated Perſon labour under this Diſ- 
advantage, that however ſurprifing and extraordinary 
they may be, they are po more than what are ex- 
pected from him; but, on the contrary, if they fall 
any thing below the Opinion that is conceived of 
him, though they might raiſe the Reputation of ano- 
ther, they are a ä to his. 
One would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of Fame, that, not- 
| — 1 — all theſe mortifying Conſiderations, can 
engage a Man in ſo deſperate a Purſuit; and yet if 
we conſider the little Happineſs that attends a great 

Character, and the Multitude of Diſquietudes to 
which the Deſire of it ſubjects an ambitious Mind, 
one would be ſtill the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many 
reſtleſs Candidates for Glory. 
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Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul, it 
inflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
Thought: It is bill reaching after an empty imagi- 
nary Good, thut has nat in it the Power to abate or 
latisty it. Moſt other Things we long for can allay 
the cravings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet 
the Appente at rett: But Fame is a Good fo wholly 
tereign to our Natures, that we have no Faculty in 
the Soul adapted to it, nor any Organ in the Body to 
reliſh it; an Object of Deſire placed out of the Poſſi- 
bility of Fruition. It may indeed fill the Mind fora 
while with a giddy Kind ot-Pleaſure ; but it is ſuch a 
Picaſure as makes a Man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; 
and which does not ſo much ſatisfy the preſent Thirſt, 
as it excites freſh Defires, and ſets the Soul on new 
Enterpriſes, For how few ambitious Men are there, 
who have got as much Fame as they defired, and 
whoſe Thirſt after it has not been as eager in the very 
Height of their Reputation as it was before they 
became known and eminent among Men? There is 
not any Circumitance in Cæſgar's Character which 
gives me a greater Idea of him, than a ſaying which 

Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of in private 
Converſation, That he was ſatisfied with his Share of 
Life and Fame, Se ſatis vel ad Naturam, vel ad Glo- 
riam wixiſſe, Many indeed have given over their 
Purſuits after Fame, but that has proceeded either 
_ from the Diſappointments they have met in it, or 
ons their Experience of the little Pleaſure which at- 
tends it, or from the better Intormation or natural 
Coldneſs of old Age: but ſeldom from a full Saristac- 
tion and Acquieſcence in their preſent Enjoyments 
ot it, 

Nor is Fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the 
Dore of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles 
nich thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender 
 Rovgard for it. How often is the ambitious Man caſt 

own and diſappointed, it he receives no Praiſe where 
he expected it * Nay, how often 1s he mortified with 
the very Praifes he receives, if they do not rite fo 
high as he thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do 
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unleſs increaſed by Flattery, ſince few Men have fo 
good an Opinion of us as we have of ourſelves ? But 
it the ambitious Man can be fo much grieved even 
with Praiſe itſelf, how will he be able to bear up un- 
der Scandal and Defamation ? For the ſame Temper 
of Mind which makes him defire Fame, makes, him 
hate Reproach. If he can be tranſported with the 
extraordinary Praiſes of Men, he will be as much 
de jected by their Cenſures. How little therefore is 
the Happineſs of an ambitious Man, who gives every 
one a dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to 
the good or ill Speeches of others, and puts it in the 
Power of every malicious Tongue to throw him into 
a Fit of Melancholy, and deſtroy his natural Reſt and 
Repoſe of Mind ? Eſpecially when we conſider that 
the World is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and 
himſelf fuller of Imperfections than Virtues 
We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a Man will be 
more grieved for the Loſs of Fame, than he could 
| have been pleaſed with the Enjoyments of it. For 
though the 2 of this imaginary Good cannot 
make us happy, the Abſence of it may make us mi- 
ſerable : Becauſe in the Enjoyment of an Object we 
only find that Share of Pleaſure which it is capable 
of giving us, but in the Loſs of it we do not propor- 
tion our Grief to the real Value it bears, but to the 
Value our Fancics and Imaginations ſet upon it. 

So inconſiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame 
brings along with it, and fo great the Diſquietudes, 
to which it makes us liable, the Deſire of it ſtirs up 
very uncaſy Motions in the Mind, and is rather in- 
flamed than ſatisfied by the Preſence of the Thing de- 
fired. The Enjoyment of it brings but very little 
Pleaſure, though the Loſs or Want of it be very ſen- 
ſible and afflicting ; and even this little Happineſs is 
ſo very precarious, that it wholly depends on the 
Will of others. We are not only tortured by the 
Reproaches which are offered us, but are diſappointed 
by the Silence of Men when it is unexpected; and 
humbled even by their Praiſes, —C ; 
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That 1 might not loſe myſelf upon a Subject of ſo 
great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated it in a 
particular Order and Method. I have firſt of all 


confidered the Reafons why Providence may have 


implanted in our Minds ſuch a Principle of Action. 
I have in the next Place ſhewn from many Conſide- 
rations, firſt, that Fame 1s a Thing difficult to be ob- 
tained, and eafily loit ; Secondly, that it brings the 
ambitious Man very little Happineſs, but ſubjects 
him to much Uneafineſs and Diſſatisfaction. I ſhall 
in the laſt Place ſhew, that it hinders us from obtain- 
ing an End which we have Abilities to acquire, and 
which is accompanied with Fulneſs of Satisfaction. 


I need not tell my Reader, that I mean by this End 


that Happineſs which is referved for us in another 
World, which every one has Abilities to procure, and 


which will bring along with it Fulneſs of Joy and 


Pleaſuref for evermore. 


How the Purſuit after Fame may hinder us in the 
- Attainment of this great End, I ſhall leave the Reader 


to collect from the three following Conſiderations. 


Firfl, Becauſe the ſtrong Defire of Fame breeds fe- 


veral vicious Habits in the Mind. 
| Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe Actions, which 


are apt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature 


conducive to this our ultimate Happineſs. 
Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhoull allow the ſame Ac- 
tions to be the proper Inſtruments, both of acquiring 


Fame, and of procuring this Happineſs, they would 


nevertheleſs fail in the Attainment of this laſt End, if 
they proceeded from a defire of the firſt. 


heſe three Propofitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe 
who are verſed in Speculations of Morahty, For 


which Reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, bur 


proceed to a Point of the fame Nature, which may 


open to us a more uncommon Field of Speculation. 
From what has already been obſerved, I think we 


may have a natural Conclufion, that it is the greateſt 


Folly to ſeek the Praiſe or Approbation of any Being, 
belides the Supreme, and that for theſe two Reaſons ; 
Becauſe no other Being can make a right Judgement 
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of us. and eſteem us according to our Merits \ and 
| becauſe we can procure no confiderable Benefit or 
Advantage from the Eſteem and Approbation of any 

other Being. 
In the firſt Place, No other Being can make a right 
judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our Me- 
rits. Created Beings ſee nothing but our Outſide, 
and can therefore only frame a Judgment of us from 
our exterior Actions and Behaviour; but how unfit 
theſe are to give us a right Notion of each other's 


pPerfections, may appear from ſeveral Confiderations. 


There are many Virtues, which in their own Nature 

are incapable of any outward Repreſentation ; Man 
filept Perfections in the Soul of a good Man, which 
are great Ornaments to human Nature, but not able 
to diſcover themſelves to the Knowledge of others: 
they are tranſacted in private, without Noiſe or Show, 
— are only vifible to the great Searcher of Hearts. 
What Actions can expreſs the intire Purity of 
Thought which refines and ſanctifies a virtuous 
Man ? That ſecret Reſt and Contentedneſs of Mind, 
which gives him a perfect Enjoyment of his preſent 
Condition? That inward Pleaſure and Complacency, 
which he feels in doing Good : That delight and Sa- 
tis faction which he takes in the Proſperity and Happi- 
neſs of another? Theſe and the like Virtues are the 
hidden beauties of a Soul, the ſecret graces which can- 
not be diſcovered by a mortal Eye, but make the 
Soul lovely and precious in his Sight, from whom no 
| Secrets are concealed. Again, there are many Vir- 
tues which Want an Opportunity of exerting and 
ſhewing themſelves in Actions. Every Virtue re- 
2 Time and Place, a proper Object and a fit 
onjuncture of Circumſtances, for the due Exereiſe 
of it. A State of Poverty obſeures all the Virtues of 
Liberality and Munificence. The Patience and For- 
titude of a Martyr or Confeſſor lie concealed in the 
flouriſhing Times of Chriſtianity. Some Virtues are 
only ſeen in AMiction, and ſome in Proſperity ; ſome 
in a private, and others in a public Capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of * beholds every Perſec- 
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in its Obſcurity, and not only ſees what we do, but 
what we would do. He views our Behaviour in every 
Concurrence of Affairs, and fees us engaged in all the 
Folfibilities of Action. He diſcovers the Martyr and 
Contetlor without the Trial of Flames and Tortures, 
and will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of Ac- 
tions, which they had never the Opportunity ot per- 
forming. Another Reaſon why men canndt form a 
right Judgment of us is, becauſe the fame Actions 
may be aimed at different Ends, and ric t rom quite 
contrary Principles. Actions are of to mixt a Na- 
ture, and fo full of Circumſtances,that as Men pry 


into them more or leſs, or obierve foine Parts more 


than others, they take different Hints, and put con- 
trary Interpretations on them; ſo that the fame Ac- 
tions may repreſent a Man hypocritical and deſigning 
to one, which makes him appear a Saint or Hero to 
another, He therefore who looks upon the Soul 
through its outward Actions, often fees it through 
a deceitful Medium, which is apt to diſcolour and 
pervert the Object: So that on this Account allo, he 
is the only proper Judge of our Perfections who does 
not gueſs at the Sincerity ot our Intentions from the 


Goodneſs of our Actions, but weighs the Gcod- 


nels of our Actions by the Sincerity of our Inten- 
tions, | 
But farther ; it is impoſſible for outward Actions 
to repreſent the Perfections of the Soul, becauſe they 
can never ſhew the Strength of thoſe Principles from 
whence they proceed. They are not adequate Ex- 
| prone of our Vutues, and can only ſhew us what 
abits are in the Sou!, without diſcovering the De- 
gree and Perfection of ſuch Habits, "They are at 
beſt but weak Reſemblances of our Intentions, faint 
and imperfect Copies that may accquaint us with the 
2 Degſin, but can never expreſs the Beauty and 


Life of the Original. But the great Judge of all the 


Earth knows every different State and Degree of hu— 
man Improvement, from thoſe weak Stirrings and 
Tendences of the Will which have not yet formed 

themielves 
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themſelves into regular Purpoſes and Deſigns, to the 
laſt intire Finiſhinz and Conſummation of a good 
Habit. He beholds the firſt imperfect Rudiments of 
a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a watchful Eye over 
it in all its Progreſs, till it has received every Grace 
it is capable of, and appears in its full Beauty and 


Perfection. Thus we fee that none but the Supreme 


Being can eſteem us according to our proper Merits, 
fince all others muſt judge ot us from our outward 


Actions, which can never give them a juſt Eftimate 


of us, ſince there are many Perfections of a man, 
which are not capable of appearing in Actions; many 
which, allowing no natural Incapacity of ſhewing 


_ themſelves, want an Opportunity of doing it; or 


ſhould they all meet with an Opportunity of appear- 
ing by Actions, yet thoſe Actions may be mitinter- 
preted, and applied to wrong Principles ; or though 
they plainly diſcovered the Principle from whence 
they proceeded, they could never ſhew the Degree, 
Strength, and Perfection of thoſe Principles. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper Judge 


of our Pertections, ſo is he the only fit Rewarder of 


them. This is a Confideration that comes home to 
our Intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to our Ambi- 


tion. And what could the moſt aſpiring, or the moſt 


ſelfiſh Man defire more, were he to form tue Nation 
of a Being to whom he would recommend himſelf, 
than ſuch a Knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Perfection in hin, and ſuch a Goodneſs 
as will proportion a Reward toi? _ 

Let the ambitions Man therefore turn all his De- 
fire of Fame this Way; and that he may propoſe to 
himſelf a Fame worthy of his Ambition, let him 


_ conſider that if he employs his Abilities to the beſt 


Advantage, the Time will come when the ſupreme 


- Governor of the World, the great Judge of Man- 
kind, wo fees every degree of Perfection in others, 


and paſſeſſes all poſſible Perfection in himſelf, ſhall 
procluim lis Wrath betorc Men and Angels, and pro- 
nounce t him in the Preſence of the whole Creation 
that beſt and moſt ſignificant of Applauſes, Mell donc, 
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thou good and faithful Servant, enter thou into thy 


Maſter's Foy. 
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Fear of GOD. 


Looking over the late Edition of Monfieur 
Boileau's Works, I was very much pleaſed with the 
Article which he has added to his Notes on the 
Tranflation of Loxginus. He there tells us, that the 
Sublime in Writing riſes either from the Nobleneſs |} 
of the Thought, the Magnificence of the Words, or 
the harmonious and lively Turn of the Phraſe, and 
that the perfect Sublime ariſes from all theſe three in 
Conjunction together. He om an Inſtance of 
this perfect Sublime in four Verſes from Athaliab of 
Monfieur Racine. When Abrzer, one of the chief 
Officers of the Court, repreſents ro Joad the High 
Prieſt, that the Queen was incenſed againſt him, the 
High Prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the News, 
returns this Anſwer : | 9 


Celui que met un frein à la fureur des flots, 
$qait arffi des mec hans arreter les complots. 
Soumis avec reſpect à ſa volontè ſainte. | 
Fe crains Dieu, cher Abner, & wai point autre © 


erainte. | 


He who ruleth the Raging of the S:a, knows alſo 
Lou to check the Defigns of te Ungodly. I ſubmit my- 

Self wvith Rewverence to his holy Will, O Abner, I 
fear my God, and I fear none but him, Such a Thought 
gives no leſs a Sublimity to Human Nature, than it 
does to good Writing. This Religious Fear, when 
it was produced by juſt Apprehenſions of a divine 
Power, naturally overlooks all Human Greatneſs that 
fands in Competition with it, and extinguiſhes every 
other Terror that can ſettle itielf in the H: 


it lefſens and contracts the Figure of the moſt exalted 
Lerfop ; it diſarms the Tyrant and Executioner, and 
255 repreſents 


eartof Man: 
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repreſents to our Minds the moſt enraged andthe moſt 
powerful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 
There is no true Fortitude which is not founded 
upon this Fear, as there is no other Principle of fo. 
ſettled and fixed a Nature. Courage that grows from 
Conſtitution very often forſakes a Man when he has 
' Occaſion for it; and when it is only a Kind of In- 
ſtinct in the Soul, breaks out upon all Occafions with- 
out Judgement or Diſcretion. That Courage which 
proceeds from the Senſe of our Duty, and from the 
- Far of offending him that made us, acts always in 
an uniform Manner, and according to the Diftates of 
right Reaſon. LON 
What can the Man fear, who takes care in all his 
Actions to pleaſe a — that is Omnipotent ? A Be- 
ing who is able to cruſh all his Adverſaries ? A Be- 
ing that can divert any Misfortune from ——_— him, 
or turn any ſuch Misfortune to his Advantage? The 
Perſon who lives with this conſtant and habitual Re- 
gard to the great Superintendant of the World, is in- 
deed ſure that no real Evil can come unto his Lot. 
Bleſſings may appear under the Shape of Pains, Loſſes 
and Diſappointments, but let him have Patience, and 
he will ſee them in their proper Figures. Dangers 
may threaten him, but he may reſt ſatisfied that they 
will either not reach him, or that if they do, they 
will be the Inſtruments of Good to him. In ſhort, he 
may look upon all Croſſes, and Accidents, Sufferings 
and Afflictions, as Means which are made uſe of to 
bring him to Happineſs. This is even the worſt of 


| that Man's Condition whoſe Mind is poſſeſſed with 


the habitual Fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But 
it very often happens, thoſe which appear Evils in 
our own Eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has 
Human Nature under his Care, in which Caſe they 
are certainly averted from the Perſon who has made 
himſelf, by this Virtue, an Object of Divine Favour, 
Hiſtories are full of Inſtances of this Nature where 
Men of Virtue have had extraordinary Eſcapes out 
of ſuch Dangers as have incloſed them, and which 
have ſeemed inevitable, 

There 
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There is no Example of this Kind in P:gan Hil- 
tory which more pleaſes me than that which 1s re- 
corded in the Life of Timolcon. This extraordinary 
Man was famous for referring all his Succeſſes to 
Providence, Cornclius Nepos acquains us that he had 
in his Houle, a private Chapel in which he uſed to 

ay his Devotions to the Goddeſs who repreſented 
3 among the Heathens. I think no Man 
was ever more diſtinguiſhed, by the Deity whom he 
blindly worſhipped, than the great Perſon I am ſpeak- 
ing of in ſeveral occurrences of his Life, but particu- 
larly in the following one which I ſhall relate out of 
Pl:tarch. 8 1 

Three Perſons had entered into a Conſpiracy to aſ- 
ſaſſinate Temoleon as he was offering up his Devotions 
in a certain Temple. In order to it they took their 
ſeveral Stands in the moit convenient Places for their 
Purpoſe. As they were waiting for an Opportunity 
to put their Deſign in Execution, à Strauger having 
obſerved one of the Conſpirators, fell upon him and 
flew him. Upon which the other two, thinking their 
Plot had been difcovered, threw themſelves at Times 
ron's Fect and confetled the whole Matter. This 
Stranger, upon Examination, was found to have un- 
derſtood nothing of the intended Atliifination, but 
having ſeveral years before had a Brecher killed by a 
Conſpirator, whom he here put to Death. A having 
till now ſought in vain for an Oppott anty of Re- 
venge, he chanced to meet the Murderer in the Tem- 
ple, who had planted hi:nſelf there for the above- 
mentioned Purpoſe. Pluta: c/> cannot forebear on this 
Occaſion ſpeaking with a kind of Rupture on the 
Schemes of Providence, wiich, in tbis Particular, 
had fo contrived it that the Strangei ſhould for fo 
great a Space of 'Iime, be dcharred the Means vt do- 
ing Juſtice to bis Brother till, by the + o that 
revenged the Ne: h of Hue innocent Mat, de pre- 
ſerved the! „ther. | 

For my . l annor wonder th Man of 
Timokon's Ui ned have bis Intrepid and 
Firmueſs 


n 
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Firmneſs of Mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſbed 
by ſuch a Deliverance as I have here relate. 
GuarDiax, Vol. II. No. 117. 


ForTITUDE. 


I T is neceſſary to an eaſy and happy Life, to poſ- 
feſs our Minds in ſuch a Manner as to be always well 
ſatisfied with our own Reflections. The Way to this 
State is to meaſure our Actions by our own Opinion, 
and not by that of the reſt of the World. The Senſe 
of other Men ought to prevail over us in things of 
leſs Conſideration, but not in concerns where Truth 
and Honour are engaged. When we look into the 


Bottom of Things, what at firſt appears a Paradox, is 


a plain Truth; and thoſe Profeſſions Which for want 
ol being duly weighed, ſeem to proceed from a Sort 
of romantic Philoſophy, and Ignorance of the World, 
after a little Reflection are ſo reaſonable, that it is 
direct Madneſs to walk by any other Rules. Thus 
to contradict our deſires, and to conquer the Impulles 
of our Ambition, if they do not fall in with what we 
in our inward Sentiments approve, is fo much our 
Intereft, and fo abſolutely neceſſary to our real Hap- 
pineſs, that to contemn all the Wealth and Power in 
the World, where they ſtand in Competition with a 
dy Honour, is rather good Senfe than Greatneſs of 
Mind. 

Did we conſider that the Mind of a Man is the Min 
himſelf, we ſhould think it the moſt unnatural Sort of 
Self- murder to ſacrifice the Sentiment of the Soul ta 
gratify the Appetite of the Body. Bleſs us! Is it 
poſſible, that when the Neceſſities of Life are ſupplied, 
a Man would flatter to be rich, or circumvent to be 
powerful? When we meet a poor Wretch, urged 


with Hunger and Cold, aſking an Alms, we are apt 


to think this a ſtate we could rather ſtarve than ſub- 
mit to. But yet how much more deſpicable is his 
Condition who is above Neceflity, and yet ſhall re- 
uign his Reaſon aud his Integrity to : 

uities? 
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fluities? Theſe are both abject and common Beg- 
ars; but ſure it is leſs de ſpicable to beg a Supply to 
Man's Hunger that his Vanity. But Cuſtom and 
general Prepoſſeſſions have fo far prevailed over an 
unthinking World, that thoſe neceſſitous Creatures 
who cannot reliſh Eife, without Applauſe, Attend- 


| ance, and Equipage, are ſo far from making a con- 


temptible Figure, that diſtreſſed Virtue is leſs eſ- 


teemed than ſucceſsful Vice. But if a Man's Appeal 


in Caſes that regard his Honour were made to his own 


Soul, there would be a Baſis and ſtanding Rule for 


our Conduct, and we ſhould always endeavour rather 
to be, than appear honourable. Mr. Collier, in his 
Eſſay on Fortitude, has treated this Subject with 
great Wit and Magnanimity. * What, ſays he, can 
* be more honourable than to have Courage enough to 
© execute the Commands of Reaſon and Conſcience ; 


4 © to maintain the Dignity of our Nature, and the Sta- 


tion affigned us? To be Proof againſt Poverty, 
© Pain, and Death itſelf? I mean fo far as not to do 
* any Thing that's ſcandalous or finful, to avoid 
* them? To ſtand Adverſity under all Shapes with 


« Decency and Reſolution? To do this, is to be 
© above Title and Fortune. This argues the 


Soul of an heavenly Extraction, and is worthy the 
« Offspring of the Deity.“ | 

What a generous Ambition has this Man pointed 
to us? When Men have ſettled in themſelve a Con- 
viction by ſuch noble Precepts, that there is nothing 
| honourable that is not accompanied with Innocence; 
nothing mean but what has Guilt in it: I ſay, when 
they have attained thus much, though Poverty, Pain, 
and Death, may ſtill retain their Terrors, yet Riches, 
Pleaſures, and H 
if they ſtand between us and our Integrity. 

What is here faid with Allufion to Fortune and 


Fame may as juſtly be applied to Wit and Beauty; ; 


for theſe latter are as adventitious as the other, and as 
little concern the Eſſence of the Soul. They are all 


laudable in the Man who poſſeſſeſs them only for the 


Juſt Application of them. A bright Imagination, 


while | 


onours, will eaſily lofe their Charms, 


his own Actions, which add Delicates to the Fea 
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while it is ſubſervient to an honeſt and noble Soul, is 


a Faculty which makes a Man juſtly admired by 


Mankind, and furniſhes him with Reflection _—_ 

of 
a good Conſcience : But when Wit deſcends to wait 
upon fenſual Pleaſures, or promotes the baſe Purpoſes 


of Ambition, it is then to be contemned in Proportion 


| to its Excellence. If a Man will not reſolve to place 
the Foundation of his Happineſs in his own Mind, 
Life is a bewildered and unhappy State, incapable of 
Reſt or Tranquillity, For to ſuch a one the general 
Applauſe of Valour, Wit, nay of Honeſty itſelf, can 
give but a very feeble Comfort, fince it is capable of 
being interrupted by any one who wants either Un- 
derſtanding or Good-nature to fee or acknowledge 
ſuch Excellences. This Rule is ſo neceſſary, that 
one may very ſafely ſay, it is impoſſible to know any 
true Reliſh of our Being without it. Look about you 
in common Life among the ordinary Race of Man- 
kind, and you will find Merit in every Kind is al- 
lowed only to thoſe who are in peculiar Diſtricts or 
Sets of Company: But fince Men can have little 
Pleaſure in theſe Faculties which denominate them 
Perſons of Diſtinction, let them give up ſueh an 
empty Purſuit, and think nothing eſſential to Happi- 
neſs but what is in their Power, the Capacity of re- 
flecting with Pleaſure on their own Actions, however 
they are interpreted. 
t is ſo evident a Truth, that it is only in our own, 
Boſoms we are to ſearch for any Thing to make us 
happy, that it is, methinks, a diſgrace to our Nature 
to talk of the taking our Meaſures from thence only 
as a Matter of Fortitude. When all is well there, 
the Vieiſſitudes and Diſtinftions of Life are the 
mere Scenes of a Drama, and he will never act his 
Part well who has his Thoughts more fixed upon 
— Applauſe of the Audience than the Deſign of his 
Part. | 
The Life of a Man who acts with a ſteady Integrity, 
without valuing the Interpretations of his Actions, 
has but one uniform regular Path to move in, where 
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he cannot meet Oppoſition, or fear Ambuſcade. On 
the other Side, the leaſt Deviation from the Rules of 
Honour introduces a Train of numberleſs Evils, and 
involves him in inexplicable Mazcs. He that has en- 
tered into Guilt has bid adieu to Reſt, and every 
Criminal has his Share of the Miſery expreflee ſo 
_ emphatically in the Tragedian ; 9 5 5 


Macbeth ſhall Jlerp no more / 


It was with Deteſtation of any other Grandeur 


but the calm Command of his own Paſſion, that the 
excellent Mr, Cowley crics out with fo much Juſ- 
tice: | 1 | OS | | 
IF &er ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
With any Thought ſo mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heav'n, flill from me to remove, 


| The humble Bleſſings of that Life I love. 


*ATLER, Vol. IV. No. 251. | 


F REE-T AINKERS. 


Ir is indeed a melancholy RefleQion to conſider, that 


the Britiſh Nation which is now at a greater Height 
of Glory for its Councils and Conqueſts, than it ever 
was before, ſhoutd diſtinguiſh itſelf by a certain Looſe» 
neſs of Principles, and a Falling-off from thoſe 
Schemes of Thinbing, which conduce to the H 

pineſs and perfection of human Nature. This Evil 
comes upon us from the Works of a few folemn 
Bluckheads, that meet together with the Zeal and 
- Settouſneſs of Apoſtles, to extripate common Senſe, 
and propagate Infidelity. Theſe are Wretches, who, 
without any Shew of Wit, Learning or Reaſon, pub- 
liſh their crude Conceptions with an Ambition of 
appearing more wiſe than the reſt of Mankind, upon 
no other Pretence than that of diſſenting from them. 
One gets by Heart a Catalogue of Title-pages and 
Editions; and immediately to become conſpicuous, 
declares that he is an Unbeliever. Another knows 
how 


ap- 


r 
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how to write a Receipt, or cut up a Dog, and forth- 
with argues againſt the Immortality of the Soul. 
I have known many a little Wit, in the Oltentatioa 
of his Parts, rally the Truth of the Scripture, who 
was not able to read a Chapter in it. "Theſe poor 
Wretches talk Blaſphemy for want of Diſcourſe, and 
are rather the Objects of Scorn or Pity, than of our 
Indignation ; but the grave Diſputant, that reads and 
writes, and ſpends all his Time in convincing him- 


| ſelf and the World, that he is no better than a Brute, 


ought to be whipped out of a Government, as a Blot 
to civil Society, and a Defamer of Mankind. I love 
to conſider an Infidel, whether diſtinguiſhed by the 
Title of Deiſt, Atheiſt or Free-Thinker, in three dif- 
ferent lights, in his Solitudes, his Afſfſictions, and his 
laſt Moments. EIS 

A wiſe Man that lives up to the Principles of Rea- 
ſon and Virtue, if one confiders him in his Solitude, 
as taking in the Syſtem of the Univerſe, obſerving 
the mutual Dependance and Harmoney, by which the 
whole Frame of it hangs together, beating down his 


3 Paſſions, or ſwelling his Thoughts with magnificent 


Ideas of Providence, makes a nobler Figure in the 
Eye of an intelligent Being, than the greateſt Con- 


queror amidſt all the Pomps and Solemnities of a Tri- 


umph. On the contrary, there is not a more ridi- 
culous Animal than an Atheiſt in his Retirement, 
His Mind is incapable of Rapture or Elevation : He 


can only conſider himſelf as an inſignificant Figure 


in a Land-ſkip, and wandering up and down in a 


Field or Meadow, under the fame Terms as the 


meaneſt of Animals about him, and as ſubject to as 
total a Mortality as they, with this Aggravation, that 
he is the only one amonſt em who lies under the Ap- 


prehenſion of it. 


In Diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all Creatures the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn ; he feels the whole Preſſure of 
a preſent Calamity, without being relieved by the 


1 Memory of any thing that is paſt, or the Proſpect of 


any thing that is to come. Annihilation is the great- 
eſt Bleſſing that he propoſes to himſelf, and an Hal- 
der 
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ter or a Piſtol the only Refuge he can fly to, But if 
ou would behold one of thoſe gloomy Milercants 


in his pooreſt Figure, vou muſt conſider him under 


the Terrors, or at the Approach of Death. 
About thirty years ago I was a Shipboard with one 
of theſe Vermin, when there aroſe a britk Gale, 
which could frighten no body but himſclt. Upon the 
Rolling of the Ship he fell upon his Knees, and con- 
feſſed to the Chaplain, that he had been a vile Atheiſt, 
and had denied the Supreme Being ever fince he came 
to his Eſtate, The good Man was aftonithed, and a 


Report immediately ran through the Ship, that there 


was an Atheiſt upon the Upper Deck. Several of 
the common Seaman, who had never heard the 


Word before, thought it had been ſome ſtrange Fiſh: 


but they were more ſurpriſed when they ſaw it was a. 
Man, and heard out of his own Mouth, That he never 
believed till that Day that there was a God. As he 
lay in the Agonies of Confeſſion, one of the honeſt 
Tars whiſpered to the Boatſwain, that it would be a. 

to heave him overboard. But we were now 


within Sight of Port, when of a ſudden the Wind. 


fell, and the Penitent relapſed, begging all of us that 

were preſcnt, as we were Gentlemen, not to ſay any. 
Thing of what had paſſed. | - 

He had not been aſhore above two Days, when one 


of the Company began to rally him upon his Devc- | 


tion on Shipboard, which the other denied in ſo high 
Terms, that it produced the Lye on both Sides, and 
ended in a Duel. The Atheiſt was run through the 
Body, and after ſome Loſs of Blood became as good 
a Chriſtian as he was at Sea, till he found that his 


Wound was not mortal. He is at preſent one of the | 


Free-Thinkers of the Age, and now writing a Pam- 


pou againſt ſeveral received Opinions concerning the 


xiſtence of Fairies. 

As I have taken upon me to cenſure the Faults of 
the Age and Country which I live in, I ſhould have 
thought myſelf inexcuſable to have paſſed over this 
crying one, which is the Subject of my preſent Diſ- 
courſe, I ſhall therefore from Time to Time give 
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my Countrymen particular Cautions againſt this Diſ- 


temper of the Mind, that 1s almoſt become faſhiona- 


ble, and by that Means more likely to ſpread. I have 
ſomewhere read or heard a very memorable Sentence, 
That a Man would be a moſt inſupportable Monſter, 
ſhould he have the faults that are incident to his Years, 
Conſtitution, Profeſſion, Family, Religion, Age, and 
Country ; and yet every Man 1s in Danger of them 
all. For this Reaſon, as I am an old Man, I take 
particular Care to avoid being covetous, and telling 
long Stories: As I am cholerick, I to:bear not only 
ſwearing, but all Interjections of Fretting, as Pugh! 
or Piſh! and the like. As I am a Lay-man, I re- 
ſolve not to conceive an Averſioa for a wile and a good 
Man, becauſe his Coat is of a different Colour from 


mine. As I am deſcended from the ancient Family 


of the Bickerflaffs, I never call a Man of Merit an 
Upſtart, As a Protcitant, I do not ſuffer my Zeal fo 
far to tranſport me, as to name the Pope and the Devil 


together. As I am fallen into this degenerate Age, I 


guard myſelf particularly againſt the Folly I have 
been now ſpeaking of. And as I am an Exgliſbman, 
J am very cautious not to hate a Stranger, or deſpiſe 
a poor Palatize, 1 35 
TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 111. 


Several Letters which I have lately received give 
me Information, that ſome well-diſpoled Perſons have 
taken Offence at my uſing the Word Free-thinker as 
a Term of Reprcach. To ſet therefore this Matter 
in a clear Light, I muſt declare, That no one can 
have a greater Veneration than myſelf for the Free- 
Thinkers of Antiquity, who acted the fame Part in 
thoſe Times, as the great Men of the Reformation 


did in ſeveral Nations of Europe, by exerting them- 


ſelves againſt the Idolatry and Superſtition of rhe 
Times in which they lived. It was by this noble 
Impulſe that Socrates and his Diſciples, as well as all 
the Philoſophers of Note in Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, 
with all the learned Men of Rome, endeavoured to 
enlighten their Contemporaries amidſt the Darkneſs 

| and 
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and Ignorance in which the World was then funk and 
buried, | | 

The great Points which rhele Free-Thinkers en— 
deavoured to eſtabliſh and inculcate into the Minds of 
Men, were the Formition ot the Univerte, the Su— 
4 of Providence, the l'ertection of the 


ivine Natute, the Immortality of the Soul, and the 


future State of Rewards and Puniſhwents, They 
all complied with the Religion of their Country, as 
much as poflible, in ſuch Part.culars as did not con- 
rradict and prevent theſe great and tundamental Doc- 
trines of Mankind. On the contrary, the Perfons 
who now fet up for Free-Thinkers, are ſuch as en- 


deavour by a little Traſh of Words and Sophiſtry, to 


weaken and deſtroy thote very Principles, for the Vin- 


dication of which, Fre:dom of Thought at firſt be- 


came laudable and heroic. "Theſe Apoſtates, from 
Reaſon and goed Sente, can look at the glorious 
Frame of Nature, without paying an Adoration to 
him that raifed it ; can conlider the great Revolu- 


tions in the Univerſe, without litting up their Minds 


to that ſuperior Power which hath the Direction of 
it; can preſume to cenſure the Deity in his Ways 
towards Men ; can level Mankind with the Beaſts that 
periſh, can extinguiſh in their own Minds all the 

leaſing Hopes of a future State, and lull themſelves 
into a ſtupid Security againſi the Terrors of it. If one 
were to take the Word Prieſteraft out of the Mouths 
of theſe ſhallow Monſters, they would be immediately 
ſtruck dumb. It is by the help of this fingle Term 


that they endeavour to diſappoint the good Works of 


the moſt learned and venerable Order of Men, and 
harden the Hearts of the Ignorant againſt the very 
Light of Nature, and the common received Notions 


of Mankind. We ought not to treat ſuch Mifcreants 


as theſe upon the Foot of fair Diſputants, but to pour 
out Conte npt upon them, and ſpeak of them with 


Scorn and Infamy, as the Peits of Society, the Re- 


vilers of human Nature, and the Blaſphemers of a 
Being, whom a good Man would rather die than 
hear diſlionoured. Cicero, after having mentioned 

| _—_ the 
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the great Heroes of Knowledge that recommended 
this Divine Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
called thoſe ſmall Pretenders to W 1idom who declared 
againſt it, certain Jſizute Fhiloſophers, uling a Di- 
minutire even of the Word Li die, to 4 the de- 
ſpicable Opinion he had of them, The Contempt he 
throws upon them in another Paſſage is yet more 
remarkable ; where to ſhew the mcan Thoughts he 
entertains of them, he declares, he would rather be 
in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right with 
ſuch Company. There is indeed nothing in the 
| World fo ridiculous as one of theſe grave Philoſo- 

phical Free-Thinkers, who hath neither Paſſions nor 
Appetites to gratify, no Heats of Blood nor Vigour 

of Conflitution that can turn his Syſtems of Infidelity 
to his Advantage, or raiſe pleaſures out of them which 
are inconfiltent with the Belief of an Hereafter. 


One that has neither Wit, Gallantry, Mirth or 


Youth to indulge by theſe Notions, but only a poor 
joy leſs, uncomfortable Vanity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelt from the reſt of Mankind, is rather to be re- 
— as a miſchievous Lunatic, than a miſtaken 
hiloſopher. A chaſte Infidel, a ſpeculative Liber- 
tine, is an Animal that I ſhould not believe to be in 
Nature, did I not ſometimes meet with theſe Species 
of men, that plead for the Indulgence of their Paſ- 
fions in the Midſt of a ſevere ſtudious Life, and talk 
againſt the Immortality of the Soul over a Diſh of 
Coffee. | | 
I would fain aſk a Minute Philoſopher, What Good 
he A to Mankind by the publiſhing of his Doc- 
trines? Will they make a Man a better Citizen, or 
Father of a Family, a more endearing Huſband, 
Friend, or Son? Will they enlarge his public or 
——__ Virtues, or correct any of his Frailties or 
ices? What is there either joyful or glorious in ſuch 


| Opinions? Do they ener retould or que eur 


Thoughts? Do they contribute to the Happineſs, 
or raiſe the Dignity of human Nature? The onl 
Good that I have ever heard pretended to, is, That 
they baniſh Terrors, and ſet the Mind at Eaſe. av 
| waole 
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whoſe Terrors do they baniſh ? Ir is certain, if there 
were any Stength in their Arguments, they would 

give great Diſturbance to Minds that are influenced 
by Virtue, Honour and Morality, and take from us 
the only Comforts and Supports of Affliction, Sickneſs 
and old Age. The Minds therefore which they ſet at 
Eauſe, are only thoſe of impenitent Criminals and 
Male factors, and which, to the Good of Mankind, 
ſhould be in perpetual Terror and Alarm. 


I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for Free- a 


Thinkers, in Proportion as the Infolence of Scep- 
ticilm is abated in him by Years and Knowledge, or 
| humbled or beaten down by Sorrow or Sickneſs, to 
reconcile himſelf to the general Conceptions of rea- 
ſonable Creatures; fo that we frequently ſee the Apot- 
rates turning from the Revolt towards the End of their 
Lives, and employing the Refuſe of their Parts and 
promoting thote 'Truchs which they had before endea- 
roured to invalidate. 
The Hiſtory of a Gentleman in France is very well 
known, who was ſo zealous a Promoter of Iufidelit 
that he had got together a ſelect Company of Difct- 
ples, and travelled into all Parts of the Kingdom to 


make Converts. In the Midit of his fantaſtical Suc- 


ceſs he fell ſick, and was reclaimed to ſuch a Senſe of 
his Condition, that after he had paſſed ſome Time in 


great Agonies and Horrors of Mind, he begged thoſe | 


who had the care of burying him, to dreſs his Body 


in the Habit of a Capuchin, that the Devil might not 
run away with it. And to do farther Juſtice upon 


himſelt, deſired them to tie an Halter about his Neck, 


as a Mark of that ignominious Puniſhment, which in 


his own Thoughts he had fo juſtly deſerved. 

I would not have Perſecution fo far diſgraced, as to 
wiſh theſe Vermin might be animadverted on by any 
legal Penalties ; though I think it would be highly 
reatonable, that thoſe tew of them who die in the 
Proteſſions of their Infidelity, ſhould have ſuch To- 
kens of Infamy fixed upon them, as might diſtinguiſh 
thoſe Bodies which are given up by the Owners to 
Oblivion and Putrefaction, from thoſe which reſt in 

Hope, 
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Hope, and ſhall riſe in Glory. But at the ſame Time 
tat I am againſt doing them the Honour of the No- 
tice of our Laws, which ought not to ſuppoſe there 
are ſuch criminals in being, I have often wondered 
how they can be tolerated in any mixt Converſations 
while they are venting theſe abſurd Opinions ; and 
ſhould think, that if on any ſuch Occaſions, half a 
Dozen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians in the Company * 
would lead one of theſe Gentlemen to a Pump, or 
convey him into a Blanket, they would do very good 
Service both to Church and State. I do not know 
how the Laws ſtand in this particular ; but I hope, 
whatever Knocks, Bangs, or Thumps, might be 
given with ſuch an honeſt Intention, would not be 
conſtrued as a Breach of the Peace. I dare ſay, they 
would not be returned by the Perſon who receives 
them; for whatever theſe Fools may ſay in the Va- 
nity of their Hearts, they are too wiſe to riſque their 
Lives upon the as, fe their Opinions. 
When I was a young Man about this Town, I 
frequented the Ordinary of the Black Horſe in Hol- 
bourn, where the Perſon that uſually preſided at the 
Table was a rough old-faſhioned Gentleman, who, 
according to the Cuſtoms of thoſe Times, had been 

the Major and Preacher of a Regiment. It happened 
one Day that a noiſy young Officer, bred in France, 

was venting {ome new-fangled Notions, and ſpeaking, 
in the Gaiety of his Humour, againſt the Diſpenſa- 
tions of Providenc. The Major at firſt only deſired 
- hime to talk more reſpectfully of one for whom all 
the Company had an Honour; but finding him run 


"= 


I on in his Extravagance, began to reprimand him 

| after a more ſerious Manner. Young Man, ſaid he, 
Ido not abuſe your Benefactor whilſt you are eating 
I his Bread. Conlider whoſe Air you Cake whole 


Preſence you are in, and who it 1s that gave you the 
Power of that very Speech which you make ule of 
to his Diſhonour. The young Fellow, who thought 
to turn Matters into a Jeſt, atked him if he was go- 
ing to preach ; But at the fame Time deſired him to 
take Care what he ſaid when he ſpoke to a Man of 
Honour! A Man of Honour! ſays the Major: 
Vol. II. E Thou 
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Thou art an Infidel and a Blaſphemer, and I ſhall 
uſe thee as ſuch. In ſhort, the Quarrel ran fo high, 


that the Major was deſired to walk out. Upon their | 


coming into the Garden, the old Fellow adviſed his 
Antagoniſt to conſider the Place into which one Pat 


might drive him ; but finding him to grow upon him | 


to a Degree of Scurrility, as believing the Advice 


- proceeded from Fear; Sirrah, ſays he, it a Thunder- | 


t does not ſtrike thee dead betore I come at thee, I 


ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for thy Profaneneſs to 
thy Maker, and thy Saucineſs to his Servant. Upon | 


this he drew his Sword, and cried out with a loud 
Voice, The S$:vord of the Lord and of Gideon; which 


ſo terrified his Antagoniſt, that he was iminediateiy | 


diſarmed and thrown upon his Knees, In this Pol- 
ture he begged his Life; but the Major refuſed to 


grant it, before he had atked Pardon for his Offence | 
in a ſhort extemporary Prayer, which the old Gentle. 


man dictated to him on the Spot, and which his 
Proſelyte repeated after him in the Preſence ot the 


whole Ordinary, who were now gathered about him 


in the Garden. TaTLEs, Vol. III. No. 13 5+ 


It is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill De- 


figns to their Adverſaries. This turns their Argu- | 


ment into Satire, which inſtead of ſhewing an Error 
in the Underſtanding, tendsonly to expole the Morals 
of thoſe they write againſt. 1 ſhall not act after this 
Manner with reſpect to the Free-rhinkers. Virtue, 
and the Happineſs of Society, are the great Ends 
which all Men ought to promote, and ſome of that 


Sect would be thought to have at Heart above the 


reſt of Mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that 


Profeſſion to carry on a good Deſign in the Simplicity 
of their Hearts, and according to their beſt Know- 
ledge, vet it is much to be feared, thoſe well-meaning 
Souls, while they endeavour torecommed V irtue, have | 


in Reality bcen advancing the Interetts of Vice, which 


as I take to proceed from their Ignorance of Human 


Nature, we may hope, when they become ſenſible 
of their Miſtake, they will, in conſequence of that 


beneſicent! 
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beneficent Principle they pretend to act upon, reform 


their Practice for the future. : 
The Sages whom I have in my Eye ſpeak of Vir- 


tue as the moſt amiable Thing in the World; but 


at the ſame Time that they extol her Beauty, they 
take care to leſſen her Portion. Such innocent Crea- 
tures are they, and fo great Strangers tv the World, 
that they think this a likely Method to increaſe the 
Number of her Admirers. | 

Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms; 
and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt 
Light, and adorned with all her native Attractions, 
ſo it kindles a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to 
them the unutterable Rewards which attend her Vo- 
taries in an eternal State. Or if there are Men of 


a a Saturnine and heavy Complection, who are not _ 


lifted up by Hope, there is the Proſpect of everlaſt- 


ing Puniſhments to agitate their Souls, and frighten 


them into the Practice of Virtue and Averfion from 


Whereas your ſober PFree-thinkers tell you, that 
Virtue indecd is beautiful, and Vice deformed ; the 
former deſerves your Love, and the latter your Ab- 


| horrence ; but then, it is for their own Sake or on 


Account of the Good and Evil which immediately 
attend them, and are inſeparable from their reſpec- 
tive Natures. As for the Immortality of the Soul, 
or Eternal Puniſhments and Rewards, thoſe are open- 
ly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicious by the mall Oy 
and laboured Artifice, | 

I will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 
Cauſe of Virtue ; bur will any one deny, that they 
act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of it 
by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to 
it, which arc accommodated to all Capacities, and 


| fitted to work on all Diſpolitions, and entorgipg thoſe 


or which can affect only a generous and exalted 

Tind ? 3 5 
Surely they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the Force it hath on the Minds 
of others, who can imagine that the mere Beauty of 
| EA2 | | Fortitude, 
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Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſtice, is ſufficient to 


ſuſtain the Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of Self- | 


denial againſt all the Temptations of preſent Profit 
and Senſuality. 5 | 
It is my Opinion the Free-thinkters ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not 
Senſe to diſcover the Excellency of Religion ; it be- 
ing evident thoſe Men are not Witches, nor likely to 
be guilty of any deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to 
the World, that they have leſs Motives to Honeſty 
than the reit of their Fellow Subjects ; who have all 
the Inducements to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which 
a Free- thiuler can potlibly have, and beſides the Ex- 
2 of never-ending Happineſs or Miſery as the 


Conſequence of their Choice. 


Are not Men actuated by their Paſſions, and are 


not Hope and Fear the moiſt powerful of our Paſ- 
fions ? and are there any Objects which can rouſe and 
awaken our Hopes and Fears, like thofe Proſpects 
that warm and penetrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, 
but are not regarded by a Ve- hinter? 

It is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 


through ſtronger Engagemeats whenever he ſurren- 


ders himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is 
ſtung with a ſharper Remorſe after it, than a Free- 
thinker ; but it ſhould even ſeem that a Man who be- 
lieves no future State, would act a fooliſh Part in 
being thoroughly honeſt, For what Reafon 1s there 
why ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his private Intereſt 
or Plcature te the doing his Duty? If a Chriſtian 


foregoes ſome preſent Advantage for the Sake of his 


Conſcience, he acts accountably, becauſe it is with 
a View of gaining ſome greater future Good. But 


he that, having no ſuch View, ſhould yet conſci- 
entiouſly deny himſelf a preſent Good in any Inci- 


dent where he may fave Appearances, is altogether 


as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch a Junc- 


ture. as 
It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her own 


Reward, that a natural Gratification attends good 


Actions, which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to 
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the Performance of them. But although there is no- 
ching more lovely than Virtue, and the Practice of 


it is the ſureſt Way to ſolid, natural Happineſs, even 
in this Life; yet Titles, Eſtates, and fantaſtical Plea- 
ſures, are more ardently ſought after by moſt Men, 


than the natural Gratifications of a reaſonable Mind; 


and it cannot be denied, that Virtie and Innocence 
are not always the readieſt Methods to attain that Sort 
of Happineſs. Befides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt 
be allayed, and Reaſon muſt burn brighter than or- 
dinary, and, to enable Men to ſee and reliſh all the 
native Beauties and Delights of a virtuous Life. 


And though we ſhould grant our Pree-thinkters to be u 


Set of refined Spirits, capable only of being enamour- 
ed of Virtue, yet what would hecome of the Bulk 
of Mankind who have groſs Underſtandings, but 


| lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions? What a Deluge of 
Luſt, and Fraud, and Violence would in a little 


Time overflow the whole Nation, if theſe wife Ad- 
vocates for Morality were univerſally hearkened to? 


| Laſtly, Opportunities do ſometimes offer in which a 


Man may wickedly make his Fortune, or indulge a 
Pleaſure, without fcar of Temporal Damage, either 
in Reputation, Health or Fortune, In ſuch Caſes 
what Reſtraint do they he under who have no Re- 
gards beyond the Grave? The inward Compunc- 


tions of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an up- 


right Mind, being grafted on the Senſe of another 
tate, 

The Thought, that our Exiftence terminates with 
this Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any gene- 


rous Purſuit, contract her Views, and fix them on 
temporary and ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Rea- 


fon, extinguiſhes all noble and heroick Sentiments, 
and ſubjects the Mind to the Slavery of every pre- 
ſent Paſſion. The wiſe Heathens of Antiquity were 
not 1gnorant of this ; hence they endeavoured b Fa- 
bles and Conjectures, and the Glimmerings of Na- 
ture, to poſſeſs the Minds of Men with the Belief of 
a future State, which has been ſince brought to Light 
by the Godpel, and is = moſt inconſiſtently decried = 
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by a few weak Men, who would have us believe 
that they promote Virtue by turning Religion into 
Ridicule. 

GAR DIAN, Vol. I. No. 55. 


Fa iENDSHIr. 


Ox: would think that the larger the Company 


is, in which we are engaged, the greater Variety of 


Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Dif- 


courſe ; but inſtead of this, we find that Converſation 


is never ſo much ſtrained and confined as in numerous 


Aſſemblies. When a Multitude meet together upon 


any Subject of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken up 


chiefly with Forms and general Poſitions ; nay, if we 
come into a more contracted Aſſembly of Men and 
Women, the Talk generally runs upon the Weather, 
Faſhions, News, and the like public Topicks. In 


Proportion as Converſation gets into Clubs and 


Knots of Friends, it deſcends into particulars, and 
grows more free and communicative: But the moſt 
open, inſtructive, and unreferved Diſcourſe, is that 
which paſſes between two Perſons who are familiar 
and intimate Friends. On theſe Occaſions, a Man 


gives a Looſe to every Paſſion and every Thought 


that is uppermoſt, diſcovers his moſt retired Opinions 
of Perſons and Things, tries the Beauty and Strength 
of his Sentiments, and expoſes his whole Soul to th 
Examination of his Friend, 8 
Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip 
improves Happineſs and abates Miſery, by the dou- 
bling of our | and dividing of our Grief; a 
Thought in which he hath been followed by all the 
Eſſayers upon Friendſhip, that have written fince his 
Time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely deſcribed other 
Advantages, or, as he calls them, Fruits of Friend- 


ſhip; and indeed there is no Subject of Morality 


which has been better handled and more exhauſted 
than this. Among the ſeveral fine Things which 
have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote 


tome. 
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ſome out dt a very ancient Author, whoſe Book 
would be regarded by our Modern Wits as one ot the 
moſt ſhining Tract- of Morality that is extant, it 
it appeared under the ame of a Cœgſucias, or of any 
celebrated Grecian hi ſopher: I mean the little 
Apocryphal Treatiſe entitled, The Wi/dom of the Son 
of Sirach. How finely uns he deſcribed the Art of 
making Friends, by an obiigiag and affable Behavi- 
our? And iaid down that Precept which a late excel- 
lent Authur has delivered as his own—* That we 
 {hould have many Well-wiſhers, but few Friends ;* 
$:vret Language will muliiply Friends; and a fair 
ſporking Tongue will increaſe kind Greetings, Be in 
Peace evith m.:ny, nevertheleſs have but one Counſellor 
of a 7hwſand, With what Prudence does he caution 
us in the Choice of our Friends? and with what 
Strukes of Nature (I could almoit fay of Humour) 
has he deſcribed the Behaviour ef a treacherous and 
{clf-intereited Friend? IF thou corn ld? get a Friend, 
prove him firſt, ant be not bey tierte him: For ſome 
Mun is a Friend for his un Occ fron, and avill not 
avide in the Day of thy Trou. And there is a 
Friend, who being turned to Eumity and Strife, will 
diſcover thy Reproach. Again, Some Friend is a Com- 
pan ion at the Table, and will not continue in the Day of 
thy Afiftion : But in thy Proſperity he will be as thy- 
Fels, and vill be bold over thy Servants, If thou be 
brought loxv he «vill be againſt thee, and hide himſelf 
from thy Face, What can be more ſtrong and pointed 
than the following Verſe ? Separate thy/elf from thine 
Enemics, and take heed of thy Friend. In the next 
Words he particularizes one of thoſe Fruits of 
Friendſhip which is deſcribed at length by the two 
famous Authors above-mentioned, and falls into a ge- 
neral Eulogium of Friendſhip, which is very juſt as 
well as very ſublime. A faithful Friend is a ftrong 
Def. nce ; and he that hath found ſuch a one, hath found 
a Treaſure, Nothing doth countervail a faithful Friend, 
and his Excellency is invaluable, A faithful Friend is 
the Aledicine of Life ; and they that fear the Lord hall 
find him, Whoſo fearetꝭ) the Lord fall direct his 
| „ Friend» 
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Friendſhip arig ht; for as he is, ſo Mall his Neighbour 
(that is his Friend) Ze alſo, I do not remember to 
have met with any Saying that has pleaſed me more 
than that of a Friend's being the Medicine of Life, to 
expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip in healing the 
Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed 
with the Turn in the lat Sentence, That a virtuous 
Man ſhall, as a Bleſſing, meet with a Friend who is as 
virtuous as himſelf, There is another Saying in the 
ſame Author, which viould have been very much ad- 
mired in an Heathen Writer: Forſale not an old 
Friend, for the new i; not comparable to him. A new 
Friend is as new Wine; when it it old thou halt drink 
it <vith P.caſure. With what Strength of Alluſion, 
and Force of Thought, has he defcribed the Breaches 
and Violations of Friendſhip! Whe/o caſteth a Stone at 
the Birds fraycth them axvay, and he that upbraideth his 
Friend, breaketh H iend/hiz, Though thou dra:veth a 


Stord at a Friend, yet defpair not, for there may be @ 


returning to Fawour: If thaw haſt opened tiy Mouth 
againſt ty Friend, fear not, for there may be a Recons 
ciliation; except for Upiraiding, or Pride, or diſcloſing 
of Secrets, or a ircacherous Wound ; for, for theſe Things 
every Friend will depart, We may obſerve in this 
and feveral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe little 


familiar Inſtances and Illuſtrations which are ſo much _ 
admired in the moral Writings of Horace and Epic- 
zetus, There are very beautiful Inſtances of this Na- 


ture in the follow ing Faſſages, which are likewile &rit- 


ten upon the ſame Subject: Whoſo diſcowerethb Secrets, 


loſeth his Credit, and /hall never find a Friend to his 
Mind. Love thy Friend, and be faithful unto hin; but 
if thou bitrajeſt his &:. ret: follow no more after him 
For as a Man hath agferorei his Enemy, ſo haſt thou 
the Lore of thy Friend ; as one that letietb a Bird go 


ot of his Hend, fo haſt thou let ty Friend go, and 


Halt not get him again: Follows after him no more, for 


be is too far o; he is as a Rec eſcaped ont of the Snare. 
As for a Wound it may be bound np, and ajter reviling 
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there may be Reconciliation ; but he that betrayeth Se- 
creti is without Hope. 6 
Among the ſeveral Qualifications of a good Friend, 
this wiſe Man has very juſtly ſingled out Conſtancy 
and Faithfulnels as the principal: To theſe, others 
have added Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality 
in Age and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum 
Comitas, a Pleaſantneſs of Temper. If I were to 
give my Opinion upon ſuch an exhauſted Subject, 1 
ſhould join to theſe other Qualifications a certain 


[ Equability or Evenneſs of Behaviour. A Man often 


contracts a Friendſhip with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out till after a Year's Converſation ; 
when on a ſudden ſome latent ill Humour breaks out 
upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſpected at 
his firſt entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are ſeveral Perfons, who, in ſome certain Periods of 
their Lives, are inexpreffibly agreeable, and in others 


| as odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a 


| lowing Epigram: 


very pretty Picture of one of this Species in the fol- 


Dificilis, facilis, jueundus, acerꝭus es idem, 


Nec tecum poſſum viv ere, nec fine te. Epig. 47. I. 12. 


In all thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow; 
Haſt to much Wit, and Mirth, and Spleen about 
g thee, | | 

There 1s no living with thee, nor without thee. 


It is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a 
Friencſhip with one, who by theſe Changes and Vi- 
eiſſitudes cf Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſome- 
times cdious. And as moſt Mon are at ſome Times in 
an admirable Frame and Diſpoſition of Mind, it ſhould 
be 018 of the greateſt Taſks or Wiſdom to keep ou- 
ſ-lves wel when we are ſo, and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable Part of our Character. C. 
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1 intend the Paper for this Day as a looſe Eſſay 
upon Friendſhip, in which I ſhall throw my Obſerva- 
tions together without any ſet Form, that I may avoid 
repeating what has been often ſaid on this Subject. 
Friendſhip is a ffrong and habitual Inclination in 
two Perſons to promote the Good and Happineſs of on 


another. Though the Pleaſures and 
Friendſhip bave been largely celebrated by the beſt 


moral Writers, and are conſidered by all as great In- 
gredients of human 1 — we very rarely meet 


wich the Practice of this Virtue in the World. 


Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalogue of 


thoſe Virtues and good Qualities he expects to find in 


the Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us are careful 8 


to cultivate them in ourſelves. 


Love and Eſteem are the firſt Principles of Friend- | 


ſhip, which always is imperfect where either of theſe 
two is wanting. 


As, on the one Hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loy- 


ing a Man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo, on the other, 


though we are truly ſenſible of a Man's Abilities, we 


can never raiſe ourſelves to the Warmths of Friend- 
ſhip, without an affectionate Good-will towards his 
Perſon. | 

Friendſhip immediately baniſhes Envy under all 
its Diſguiſes. A Man who can once doubt whether 
he ſhould rejoice in his Friend's being happier than 


himſelf, may depend upon it that he is an utter | 


Stranger to this Virtue. 


There is ſomething in Friendſhip fo very great and 


noble, that in thoſe fictitious Stories which are in- 
vented to the Honour of any particular Per hn, the 
Authors have thought it as neceſſary to mate their 
Hero a Friend as a Lover. Achilles has utc aero. 


clas, and Aueas his Ac hates. In the firit of thetic In- 
ſtances we may obſerve, for the Reputation of the 


Subject I am treating of, that Greece was almoſt 
ruined by the Hero's Love, but was preſerved by his 
Friendſhip. 3 5 
The Character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an Obſer- 
vation we may often make on the Intimacies of great 


Mien, 


vantages of 
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Men, who frequently chooſe their Companions rather 
for the Qualities of tt: Heart tian thute of the Head, 
and preter g idelity in an eaſy, inoffenſive, complying 
Temper, to thoſe Endowments which make a much 
greater Figure among Mankind, I do not remember 
that chte win) is repreſeated as the firſt Favourite, 
either 2: es his Advice, or frikes a Blow through the 
Whol: war. !, | 

A Friendihip which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very 
often moſt uigtul, tor which Reaton I ſhould prefer 
a prudeat Friend to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one ot the beſt men of ancient Rome, was a 
very remarkable Inſ!ance of what I am here ſpeaking. 
This extraordinary Perſon, amidit the Civil Wars of 
his Country, when he ſaw the Degus of all Parties 
equally tendcd to the ſubverſion of Libe.ty, by con- 
ſtantly preſervics the Eſteem and Affection of both 
the Competitors, found Means to ſerve his Friend on 
either Side: and while he ſent Money to young Ma- 

rius, Whoſe Father was declared an Enemy of the 
| Cormmon-wealth, he was himſelt one ot Scylla's chiet 
Favourites, and always near that General. 

During the War between Cæſar and Pompey, he 
ſtill maintained the tame conduct. After the Death 
of Caſar, he fent Money to Brutus in his Troubles, 
and did a thouſand good Oth-vs to Antony's Wife and 
Friends when that Party iccined ruined, Laſtly, 
eren in that biocdy War between Antony and Auguſ- 
tus, Atticus (all kept his place in both their Friends 
ſlips, inſomuch that the firſt, ſays Cornelias Nepos, 
whenever he was abſent from Rome in any Part of the 
Empire, writ punctually to him what he was doing, 
wut he read, and whither he intended to go; and 
the latter gave him conſtantly an exact Account of all 
his Affairs. | 

A Likene's of Inclinations in every Particular is fo 
far from being requiſire to form a Benevolence in two 
Minds towarcs each other, as it is generally imagined, 
that I believe we ſhall find ome of the firmeſt Friend- 
ſhips to have been contracted between Perſons of dif- 
ferent Humours ; the Mind being often pleaſed with 

E 6 thoſe 
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thoſe Perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own Accompliſhments. Be- 
ſides that a Man in ſome Meaſure ſupplies his own 
Defects, and fancies himſelf at ſecond hand poſſeſſed 
of thoſe good Qualities and Endowments, which are 
in the Poſſeſſion of him who in the Eye of the World 
is looked on as his other /elf. | 1 
The moſt difficult Province in Friendſhip is the 
letting a Man ſee his Faults and Errors, which ſhould, 
if poſſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our 
vice is given him not fo much to pleaſe ourſelves 
as for hie own Advantage. The Reproaches there- 
fore of a Friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and 
not too frequent. 
The violent Deſire of pleaſing in the Perſon re- 
proved, may otherwiſe change into a deſpair of doing 
it, while he finds himſelf cenſured for Faults he is 
not conſcious of. A Mind that is ſoftened and hu- 
manized by Friendſhip, cannot bear frequent Re- 
proaches ; either it muſt quite fink under the Op- 


reſſion, or abate conſiderably of the Value and | 


ſteem it had for him who beſtows them. 


The proper Buſineſs of Fricndſhip is to inſpire 


Life and Courage ; and a Soul, thus ſupported, out- 
does itſelf ; whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of 
theſe Succours, it droops and languiſhes. 
We are, in ſome meaſure, more inexcuſable if we 
violate our Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; 
fince the former ariſe from a voluntary Choice, the 


latter from a Neceſſity to which we could not give 


our own Conſent. | 3 

As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a Man ought 
Not to break with a faulty Friend, that he may not 
expoſe the weakneſs of his Choice; it will doubtleſs 
hold much ſtronger, with reſpect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided for having loſt ſo va- 
luable a "Treaſure which was once in his Poſſeſſion. 
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FuTuRE STATE. 


Tu E Deſire of knowing future Events, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Inclinations in the Mind of Man. In- 
deed an Ability of — probable Accidents is 
what, in the Language of Men, is called Wiſdom 
and Prudence: But, not ſatisfied with the Light that 
Reaſon holds out, Mankind hath endeavoured to pe- 
netrate more compendiouſly into Futurity, Magick, 
Oracles, Omens, lucky Hours, and the various Arts 
of Superſtition owe their Riſe to this powerful Cauſe, 
As this principle is founded in Self-love, every Man 
is ſure to be ſolicitous in the firſt Place about his own 
Fortune, the Courſe of his Life, and the Time and 
Manner of his Death. BY 

If we conſider that we are free Agents, we ſhall diſ- 
cover the Abſurdity of ſuch Enquiries. One of our 
Actions, which we might have performed or neg- 
| lected, is the Cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and fo. 
the whole chain of Life is linked together. Pain, 
Poverty, or Infamy, are the natural Product of vicious 
and imprudent Acts; as the contrary Bleſſings are of 
ood ones; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our Lot to be 
termined without Impiety. A great Enhancement 
of Pleaſure ariſes from its being unexpected ; and 


Pain is doubled by being foreſeen. Upon all theſe, 


and ſeveral other Accounts, we ought to reſt ſatisfied 
in this Portion beſtowed on us; to adore the Hand 
that hath fitted every Thing to our Nature, and hath 
not more diſplayed his Goodneſs in our Knowledge 
than in our Ignorance. | 
It is not unworthy our Obſervation, that ſuperſtiti- 
ous Enquiries into future Events prevail more or leſs, 
in Proportion to the Improvement of liberal Arts and 
uſeful Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the World. 
Accordingly we find, that magical Incantations re- 
main in Lapland ; in the more remote Parts of Scot- 
land they have their Second Sight, and ſeveral of our 
own Countrymen have ſeen Abundance of Fairies. 


In Ala this credulity is ſtrong, and the greateſt Part 
of 
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of refined Learning there conſiſts in the Knowledge 
of Amulets, Talitmans, occult Numbers, and the 
like. 
When I was at Grand Caro, I fell into the Ac- 
quaintance of a good-natured Muffelman, who pro- 
miſed me many good Offices, which he deſigned to 
do me when he became the Prime Minifler, which 
was a Fortune beſtowed on his Imagination by a 
Doctor very deep in the curious Sciences. At his 
repeated Solicitations I went to learn my Deſtiny of 
this wonderful Sage. For a ſmall Sum I had his 
Promiſe, but was defired to wait in a dark Apartment 
till he had run through the preparatory Ceremonies. 
Having a ſtrong Propenſity, even then, to Dream- 
ing, I took a Nap upon the Sofa where I was placed, 
and had the following Viſion, the Particulars whereof 
I picked up the other Day among my Papers. 
I found'myſelf in an unbounded Plain, where me- 
thought the whole World, in feveral Habits and with 
different Tongues, was aſſembled. The Multitude 
glided ſwittly along, and I found in wyſelf a ſtrong 
Inclination to mingle in the Train. My Eyes 
quickly fingled out ſome of the moſt ſplendid Fig ures. 
deveral in rich Caftans and glittering Turbans buſtled 
through the Throng, and trampled over the Bodies 
of thoſe th-y threw down ; till to my great Surpriſe I 
found that the great Pace they went only haſtened 
them to a Scaffold or a Bou ſtring. Many beautiful 
Damſe!s on the other Side moved forward with great 
Gatety ; ſome danced till they fell all along; and 
others painted their Faces till they loſt their Noſes. A 
Tribe of Creatures with buſy Looks falling into a 
Fit of Laughter at the Misfortunes of the unhappy 
Ladies, I rurned my Eyes upon them. They were 
each of them filling his Pocket with Gold and Jewels, 
and when there was no room left for more, theſe 
Wretches looking round with Fear and Horror, pined 
away before my Face with Famine and Diſcontent. 
This Proipect of human Miſery firuck me dumb 
for ſome Minutes. Then it was that, to diſburden 
my Mind, I took Pen and Ink, and did every Thing 
| that 
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that hath ſince happened under my Office of 8E. 
_ TaTort. While i was employing myſelf for the 
Good of Mankind, I was ſurpriſed to meet with very 
unſuitable Returns from my Fellow-Creatures. Ne- 
ver was poor Author fo beſet with Pamphleteers, who 
ſometimes marched directly againſt me, but oftener 
ſhot at me from ſtrong Bulwarks, or roſe up ſuddenly 
in Ambuſh. They were of all Characters and Capa- 
cities, ſome with Enſigns of Dignity, and others in 
Liveries ; but what moſt ſurpriſed me, was to ſee 
two or three in black Gowns among my Enemies. It 
was no ſmall Trouble to me, ſometimes to have a 
Man come up to me with an angry Face, and re- 
proach me for having lampooned him, when I had 
never ſeen or heard of him in my Life. With the 
Ladies it was otherwiſe. Many became my Enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out; as there were 
others who reſented the Satire which they ima- 
zined I had directed againſt them. * great Com- 
— was in the Company of half a dozen Friends, 
who, I found fince, were the Club which I have ſo 
often mentioned in my Papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my Sleep, and was the more diverted 
with Wil Heneycomb's Gallantrics, (when we after- 
wards became acquainted) becauſe I had foreſeen his 
Marriage with a Farmer's Daughter. The Regret 
which aroſe in my Mind upon the Death of my Com- 
panions, my An<xietics for the Publick, and the many 
Calamities ſtill fle«ting before my Eyes, made me re- 
* my Curiofity when the Magician entered the 

oom, and awakened me, by telling me (when it 
was too late) that he was juſt going to begin. 


— 
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In Compeſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who b 
their Unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe 
Impreſſions of Joy aad Hope, which the Celebration 
of the late glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the 
Mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this hom endeavour 
to cvince that there are Grounds to expect a future 
State, without ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at 

all, 
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all, not even the Belief of a Deity, Let the moſt. 
ſtedfaſt Unbeliever open his Eyes, and take a Survey 
of the ſenſible World, and then fay if there be not a 

Connexion, and Adjuſtment, and exact and conſtant 
Order diſcoverable in all the Parts of it. Whatever 
be the Cauſe, the Thing itſelf is evident to all our 
Faculties. Look into the Animal Syſtem, the Paſ- 
fions, Senſes, and locomotive Powers; is not the 
like Contrivance and Propriety obſervable in theſe 
too? Are they not fitted to certain Ends, and are 
they not by Name directed to proper Objects? 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, 
by a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be 
diſpoſed in the moſt excellent Manner agreeable to 
their reſpective Natures ; and yet the Spirits or Souls 
of Men be neglected, or managed by ſuch Rules as 
fall ſhort of Man's Underſtanding ? Shall every 
other Paſſion be rightly placed by Nature, and ſhall 
that Appetite of Immortality, natural to all Man- 
kind, be alone miſplaced, or defigned to be fruſtated? 
Shall the Induſtrious Application of the inferior Ani- 
mal Powers in the meaneſt Vocations be anſwered by 
the Ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the generous Et- 
forts of a virtuous Mind be rewarded? In a Word, 
Shall the corporeal World be all Order and Harmony, 
the intellectual Diſcord and Confuſion? He who is 
Bigot enough to believe theſe Things, mult bid adieu 
to that natural Rule, of Neaſouiug from Analogy ; 
_ muſt run counter to that Maxim of common Sen{e, 
That Men ought to form their Fudgement of Things un- 
experienced from what they have experienced, 


If any Thing looks like a Recompence of calami- 


tous Virtue on this Side the Grave, it is cither an As- 
ſurance that thereby we obtain the Favour and Pro- 
tection of Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us in 
this, in another Lite meet with a juſt Return; or 
_ elſe that Applauſe and Reputation, which is thought 
to attend virtuous Actions. The former of theſe 
our Free-!hinters, out of their ſingular Wiſdom and 
Benevolence to Mankind, endeavour to eraſe from 
the Minds of Mcn, The latter can never be juſtly 

| diſtri- 
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diſtributed in this Life, where ſo many ill Actions are 
reputable, and ſo many good Actions diſeſteemed or 
miſinterpreted ; where ſubtle Hypocriſy is placed in 

the moit engaging Light, and modeſt Virtue lies con- 
cealed, where the Heart and the Soul are hid from 
the Eyes of Men, and the Eyes of Men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in relation to this Point 
is contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces S. - 
crates ſpeaking after this Manner, 

It was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a 
Law, which the Gods have ſince continued down 
to this Time, That they who had lived virtuouſly 
and pioufly upon Earth, ſhould after Death enjoy a 

Life full of Happineſs, in certain Iflands appointed 
for the Habitation of the Bleſſed: But that ſuch as 
* had lived wickedly, ſhould go into the Receptacle of 
* damned Souls, named Tartarzs, there to ſuffer the 
Puniſhments they deſerved. But in all the Reign 

© of Saturn, and in the Beginning of the Reign of 
* Fove, living Judges were appointed, by whom 
each Perſon was judged in his 1 — in the ſame 

* Day on which he was to die. The conſequence 
* of which was, that they often paſſed wrong 
© Judgments. Pluto therefore, who preſided in Tar- 
© tarus, and the Guardians of the Bleſſed Iſlands find- 
ing that on the other Side many unfit Perſons were 
* ſent to their reſpective Dominions, complained to 
© Fore, who promiſed to redreſs the Evil. He added, 
© the Reaſon of theſe unjuſt Proceedings is, that Men 
are judged in the Body. Hence many conceal the 
* Blemiſhes and Imperfections of their Minds by 
Beauty, Birth and Riches ; not to mention, that at 
the Time of Trial there are Crowds of Witneſſes to 
© atteſt their having lived well. Theſe Things miſ- 
© lead the Judges, who being themſelves alſo of the 
Number of the Living, are ſurrounded each with 
© his own Body, as with a Veil thrown over his Mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is my Intention that 
Men do not come on their Trial till after Death, 
* when they ſhall appear before the Judge, diſrobed 
© of all their corporeal Ornaments. The Judge yr” 

« ſelf 
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* ſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled Spirit, beholding the 


very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party betore him. 
With this View 1 have already conſtituted my Sons, 
Aliuos and R/adamanthus, Judges, who are Natives 
of Ara; and Zeus, a Native of Eurepe. Thele, 
after Death, ſhall hold their Court in a certain 
Meadow, from which there are two Roads, leading 
the one to Tartarus, the other to the Iſlands of the 
« Bleſſed.” | MN 

From this, as from numberleſs other Paſtuges of 
his Writings, may be feen Plato's Opinion of a future 


State. A Thang, therefore, in regard to us ſo com- 


fortable in itſelf, ſo juſt and excellent, a Thing ſo 
agreeably to the Analogy of Nature, and fo univer- 
fally credited by all Orders and Ranks of Men, of all 
Nations and Ages, what is it that ſhould move a few 


Men to reject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of 


Prejudice in the Caſe. I appeal to the ſecret Thoughts 


of a Prec-thinker, if he does not argue within him 


ſelf after this Manner: The Senſes and Faculties I 
enjoy at preſent are vilibly deſigned to repair, or 
preſerve the Body from the Injuries it is liable to in 
11s preſent Circumſtances. But in an Eternal State, 
where no Decays are to be repaired, no outward In- 
juries to be fenced againſt, where there are no 
leſh and Bones, Nerves or Blood- Veſſels, there will 
certainly be none of the Senſes ; and that there ſhould 
be a State of Life without the Senſes is inconceivable. 
But as this Manner of Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrow neſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
' Defects, and open their Views, by laying before them 
a Cafe which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the Belief ot what is ſupernaturally 
revealed. 0 . 8 
Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon blind and deaf from his 
Birth, who being grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the 
dead Palſy, or ſome other Cauſe, deprived of his 
Feeling, Taſting, and Smelling, and at the ſame 


Time has the Impediment of his Hearing removed, 5 


and the Film taken from his Eyes. What the five 


Senſes 
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Senſes are to us, that the Touch, Taſte, and Smell 
were to him. And any other Ways of Perception 
of a more refined and extenfive Nature were to him 
as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are which will one 
Day be adapted to perceive thoſe Things which Eye 
hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the LJeart of Man to conceive. And it would be 
juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that the Loſs 
of thote three Senſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded 
by any new Inlets of Perception; as in a modern 
Free-thinker to imagine there can be no State of Life 
and Perception without the Senſes he enjoys as pre- 
ſent. Let us farther ſuppoſe the fame Perſon's Eyes, 
at their firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great Va- 
nety of the moſt gay and pleaſing Objects, and his 
Ears with a melodious Concert of vocal and inſtru- 
mental Muſick, Beholding him amazed, raviſhed, 
tranſported ; and you have ſome diſtant Repreſenta- 
tion, ſome faint and glimmering Idea of the ecſtatic 
State of the Soul in that Article in which ſhe emerges 
from this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Lite and Immorta- 
lity, GUARDIAN, Vol, I. No. 27. | 


__  GAniNnsc. 
SIR, 


, As ſoon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 
is no Queſtion — the Ladies will make him puſh 
very furiouſly at the Men; for which Reaſon I 
think it is good to be before-hand with them, and 
* make the Lion roar aloud at Female Irregularities. 
* Among theſe, I wonder how their Gaming has fo 
long eſcaped your Notice. You who converſe with 
the ſober Family of the Lizard, are perhaps a 
Stranger to theſe Viragoes ; but what would you 
* fay, ſhould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking her Elbow 
* for a whole Night together, and thumping the Ta- 
ble with a Dice-Box? Or how would you like to 
* hear the good Widow-Lady herſelf returning to 
* her Houſe at Midnight, and alarming the — 
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up till that Time at Crimp or Ombre? Sir, I am 
the Huſband of one of thoſe Female Gameſters, 
and a great Loſer by it both in my Reſt and 


one upon this Subject might be of Uſe both to 
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I ſhould ill deferve the Name of Guardian, did I 
not caution all my fair Wards againſt a Practice 


which, when it runs to Exceſs, is the moit ſhameful, 


but one, that the Female World can fall into. The 
ill Conſequences of it are more than can be con- 
tained in this Paper. However, that I may procecd 
in Method, I ſhall confider them, firſt, as they 
relate to the Mind, Secondly as they relate to the 


Body. ts 
Gould we look into the Mind of a Female Game- 
ſter, we ſhould fee it full of nothing but Trumps and 
Mattadores, Her Slumbers are haunted with Kings, 
Queens, and Knaves. The Day lies heavy upon 


her till Play-ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen 


Hours together all her Faculties are employed in Shuf- 


_ fling, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack of 


Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul which 
calls itſelf rational, 3 ſquare Figures of 
painted and ſpotted Paper. as the Underſtanding, 
that divine Part in our Compoſition, given for ſuch a 
Uſe? Is it thus that we improve the greateſt Talent 
human Nature is endowed with? What would a 
ſuperior Being think, were he ſhewn this intellectual 
Faculty in a Female Gameſter, and at the ſame Time 
told that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
Prutes, and allied to Angels ? 
When our Women thus fill their Imagination with 
Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the Story I 


have lately heard of a new-born Child that was mark- 


ed with the Five of Clubs. . | 
Their Paſſous ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Underſtandings and Imaginations. What Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Anger, Sorrow and Dion 

bre: 


Street with a moſt enormous Rap, after having {at 


my Pocket. As my Wife reads your Papers, 


her, and Tour humble Servant? 
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break out all at once in a fair Aſſembly upon ſo noble 


an Occaſion as that of turning up a Card? Who 
can conſider without a ſecret Indignation that all thoſe 
Aﬀections of the Mind which ſhould be conſecrated 
to their Children, Huſbands and Parents, are thus 
vilely proſtituted and thrown away upon a Hand at 
Loo? For my own Part, I cannot but be grieved 
when I fee a fine Woman fretting and bleeding in- 
wardly from ſuch trivial Motives : When I behold 
the Face of an Angel agitated and diſcompoſed by 
the Heart of a Fury. 5 

Our Minds are of ſuch a Make that they naturally 


give themſelves up to every Diverſion which they are 


much accuſtomed to, and we always find that Play, 


when followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole 


Woman. Ohe quickly grows uneaſy in her own Fa- 
mily, takes but little Pleaſure in all the domeſtic in- 
nocent Endearments of Life, and grows more fond 


| of Pam than of her Huſband. My Friend Theo- 
ppbraſtus, the beſt of Huſbands and ,of Fathers, has 


often complained to me, with Tears in his Eyes, of 
the late Hours he is forced to keep if he would enjoy 
his Wite's Converſation. When ſhe returns to me 
with Joy in her Face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from 
the Sight of her Huſband, but from the good Luck 


| the has had at Cards. On the contrary, ſays he, if 


ſhe has been a Loſer I am doubly a ſufferer by it. 
She comes home out of Humour, is angry with every 
Body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or fay, and in 
Reality for no other Reaſon but becauſe ſhe has been 
throwing away my Eſtate. What charming Bed- 
fellows and Companions for Lite are Men likely to 
meet with that chuſe their Wives out of ſuch Women 
of Vogue and Faſhion ? what a Race of Worthies, 
what Patriots, what Heroes muſt we expect from 
Mothers of this Make? | | 

I come in the next Place to conſider the ill Conſe- 
quences which Gaming has on the Bodies of our Fe- 


male Adventurers. It is fo ordered that almoſt every 


Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Body. 
The Beauties of the Face and Mind are generally 
deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the ſame Means. This Confideration 
ſhould have a particular Weight with the Female 
World, who were deſigned to pleaſe the Eye and 
attract the Regards of the other Halt of the Species. 
Now there is nothing that wears out a fine Face like 
the Vigils of the Card-Table, and thoſe cutting Paſ- 
fions which naturally attend them. Hollow Eyes, 
haggard Looks, and pale Complexions, are the na- 


tural Indications of a Female Gameſter. Her Morn- 


ing Sleeps are not able to repair her Midnight Watch- 


ings. I have known a Woman carried off half dead | 


from Baſſette, and have many a Time grieved to ſee 
a Perſon of Quality gliding by me in her Chair at 
Two o'clock in the Morning, and locking like a 
Spectre amidſt a Glare of Flambeaux : In thort, I 


never knew a thorough-paced Female Gameſter hold 


her Beauty two Winters together. 
But there is ſtill another Cafe in which the Body 
is more endangered than in the former. All Play 


Debts muſt be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent. 


The Man that plays beyond his Income pawns his 


Eſtate ; the Woman muſt find out ſomething elle to 
mortgage when her Pin-money is gone: The Huſ- 
band has his Lands to diſpoſe of, the Wife her Perſon. 
Now when the Female Body is once Dipp'd, if the 
_ Creditor be very importunate, I leave my Reader to 
conſider the Conſequences. 
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GENTLEMEN. 


a very civil Letter, and ſaid Things which 1 ſup- 
preſs with great Violence to my Vanity. There 


are many Terms in my Narratives which he com- 


plains want explaining ; and has therefore deſired, 
that for the Beneſit of my Country Readers, I 
would let him know what I mean by à Gentleman, a 
Pretty Fellow, a Toff, a Cogret, a Critich, a Wit, 
and all other Appellations of thoſe now in the Bayer 
 Werl 


| A Gentleman has writ to me out of the Country 
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World who are in Poſſeſſion of theſe ſeveral Cha- 


racters; together with an Account of thoſe who un- 


fortunately pretend to them. 1 ſhall begin with him 
we uiually call a Gentleman, or a Man of Converſa- 
I | 4 

It is generally thought, that Warmth of Imagi- 
nation, quick Reliſh of Pleaſure, and a Manner of be- 
coming it, are the moſt eſſential Qualities for form - 


ing this Sort of Man, But any one that is much 


in Company will obſerve, that the Height of good 


Breeding 1s ſhewn rather in never giving Offence, 


than in doing obliging Things. Thus he that never 
ſhocks you, though he is ſeldom entertaining, is more 


| likely to keep your Favour, than he who often enter- 


tzins, and ſometimes diſpleaſes you. The moſt ne- 


cefſary Talent therefore in a Man of Converſation, 
which is what we ordinarily intend by a fine Gentle- 


man, is a good Judgement. He that has this in Perfec- 
tion, is Maſter of his Companion, without letting 
him ſee it; and has the ſame Advantage over Men 
of any other Qualifications whatſoe ver, as one that 
can fee would have over a blind Man of ten Times 
his Strength. | 5 

This is what makes Sophronius the darling of all 


_ who converſe with him, and the molt powerful with 


his Acquaintance of any Man in Town. By the 
Light of this Faculty he acts with great Eaſe, and 
Freedem among the Men of Pleaſure, and acquits 
himfclt wich Skill and Diſpatch among the Men of 
Buſineſs. All which he performs with ſuch Succeſs, 
that, with as much Diſcretion in Life as any Man 


ever had, he neither is, nor appears cunning. But 


if he does a good Office, as he ever does it with Rea- 


dinels and Alacrity, ſo he denies what he does not 
care to engage in, in a Manner that convinces you, 


that you ought not to have aſked it, His Judgment 
is ſo good and unerring, and accompanied with ſo 
cheartul a Spirit, that his Converſation is a continual 
Feat, at which he helps ſome, and is helped by others, 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Equality of Society is 
pertectly kept up, and every Man obliges as much 
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as he is obliged : For it is the greateſt and juſteſt 
Skill in a Man of ſuperior Underſtanding to know 
how to be on a Level with his Companions. This 


ſweet Diſpoſition runs through all the Actions of So- 1 
fhronius, and makes his Company deſired by Women, 
without being cnvied by Men. Secphronius would ber | 


as juſt as he is, if there were no Law, and would be 
as diſcreet as he is, if there were no ſuch Thing as 
Calumny, 

In Imitation of this agreeable Being, is made that 
Animal we call a Pretty Fellow ; who being juſt able 
to find out, that what makes Sophronivs acceptable, 
is a natural Behaviour, in order to the ſame Reputa- 
tion, makes his own an artificial One. Tack Dimple 
is his perfect Mimick, whereby he is of Courſe the 
moſt unlike him of all Men living. Sophronizs juſt 
now paſſed into the inner Room directly torwards : 
Fack comes as faſt after as he can for the right and 
left Looking-Glaſs, in which he had but juſt approv- 


ed himſelf by a Nod at each, and marched on. He 
will meditate within for half an Hour till he thinks 
he is not careleſs enough in his Air, and come back 


to the Mirror to recollect his Forgettulneſs. 
TATLIR, Vol. I. No. 21. 


Go» 


Sm DE. being aſked by Dionyſius the Ty- 
rant what God was, detired a Day's Time to conſi- 
der of it before he made his Reply. When the Day 
was expired, he deſired two Days; and afterwards, 
inſtead of returning his Anſwer, demanded ſiill dou- 
ble Time to conſider of it. This great Poet and Phi- 


loſopher, the more he contemplated the Nature of 


the Deity, found that he waded but the more out of 
his Depth; and that he loſt himſelf in the Thought, 

inſtead of finding an End of it. ES | 
If we conſider the Idea which wife Men, by the 
Light ot Reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it 
amounts to this ; That he has in him all the Pertec- 
4 Sr tion 
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tion of a ſpiritual Nature; and fince we have no No- 


tion of any Kind of ſpiritual Perfections but what we 
diſcover in our own — we join Infinitude to each 
Kind of theſe Perfections, and what is a Faculty in 
an human Soul becomes an Attribute in God. V 
exiſt in Place and Time, the Divine Being fills the 
Immenſity of Space with his Preſence, and inbabits 
Eternity. Ve are poſſeſſed of a little Power and a lit- 
tle Knowledge, the Divine Being is Almighty and 
Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding Infinity to any 
Kind of Perfection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe 
different Kinds of Perfectioas in one Being, we form 
our Idea of the great Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt have made 
this Obſer vation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's Autho- 


rity to the ſame Purpoſe, out of his Eſſay upon Hu- 
man Underſtanding. If we examine the Ida we 


© have of the incompreheafible, Superme Being, we 
* ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame Way; and 


| © that the complex Idas we have both of God and : 


* ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the fimple Idea we 
© receiveve from Refle#tion, v. g. having from what 


we experience in ourſelves, got the Ideas of Exit- 


© tence and Duration, of Knowledge and Power, of 


© Pleatureand Happineſs and of ſeveral other Quali- 


ties and Powers, which is better to have than to be 
without; when we would frame an lea the moſt 
* ſuitable we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge 
* every one ot theſe with our Idea of Infinity; and 
* ſo putting them together; make our Complex Idea 
© of God.” | | | 

It is not impoſſible that there may be many Kinds 
of ſpiritual Perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodg- 
ed in an human Soul; bur it is impoſſible that we 


| fhould have Ideas of any Kinds of Perfection, except 


thofe of which we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort 
imperfect Strokes in ourſelves. It would be there- 
tore a very high Perſumption to determine whether 
the Supreme Being has not many more Attributes 
than thoſe which enter into our Conceptions of him. 
This is certain, that if there be any Kind of ſpiritual 
Vol. II. — Perfrction 
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Perfection which is not marked out in an human 
Soul, it belongs in its fulneſs to the Divine Na- 
ture. 8 


the Soul, in her ſeparate State, may have new Fa- 
culties ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable 
of exerting during her preſent Union with the Body ; 


and whether theſe Faculties may not correſpond with 


other Attributes in the Divine Nature, and open 
to us hereafter new Matter of Wonder and Adora- 
tion, we are altogether ignorant. This, as I have 
ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that the So- 
vereign Being, the great Author of Nature has in 


him all poſſible Perfection, as well in Xind as in De- 


ree ; to ſpeak according to our Methods of conceiv- 


Ing. I fhall 3 under this Head, that when we 


have raiſed our Notion of this infinite Being as high 


as it is poſlible for the Mind of Man to go, it will fall 


infinitely ſhort of what he really is. There is no End 


of his Greatnrfs : The moſt exalted Creature he has 
made, is only capable of adoring it, none but him- 


ſelf can comprehend it. Ef 
The Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and 
ſublime in this Light. By his Word all things confi. 
We may ſpeak much and yet come ſhort : Wherefore in 
Sum, he is all. How fall wwe be able to magnify him? 


For he ts great above all his Works. The Lord is ter- 


ribls and ery great ; and marvellous in his Poxver. 
When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you 
can; for even yet <vill he far excecd. And when you 
exait him, put forth all your Strength, and be not weary ; 
for yu canmnever yo far — Who has ſeen him 
that he might tell us? Aud who can magnify him as be 


ts? There are yet hid greater Things than theſe be, for 


ave have ſeen but a feiu of his Works, 

J have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by 
the Light of Reafon and Philoſophy. If we would 
ſee him in all the Wonders of his Mercy we mult 


have Recourſe to Revelation, which repreſents him to 


us, not only as infinitely Great and Glorious, but as 
infinitely Good and Juſt in his Diſpenſations towards 


Several eminent Philoſophers have imagined that 
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Man. But as this is a Theory which falls under —_ 


_ one's Confideration, tho? 1 it can never be ſuf 


ciently conſidered, I ſhall here only take Notice of 


that habitual Worſhip and Veneration which we ought 


to pay to this Almighty Being. We ſhould often re- 
freſh Aro Minds with the Thought of him, and anni- 


| hilate ourſelves before him, in the Contemplation of 


our own Worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent Ex- 
cellency and Perfection. This would imprint in our 


Minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted Awe and 


Veneration as that which I am here recommedning, 


and which is in Reality a Kind of inceſſant Prayer, 


and reaſonable Hutailation of the Soul before him who 


made it. 


This would effectually kill in us all the little Seeds 


of Pride, Vanity, and Self-conceit, which are apt to 


ſhoot up in the Minds of ſuch whoſe Thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative Advantages which they en- 
joy over ſome of their Fellow-Creatures, than on 
that .infinite Diſtance which is placed between them 
and the Supreme Model of all Perfection. It would 
likewiſe quicken our Defires and Endeavours of unit- 


ing ourſelves to him by all the Acts of Religion and 


Virtue. 885 

Such an habitual Homage to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular Manner, baniſh from among 
us the prevailing Impiety of uſing his Name on the 


molt trivial Occafions. 

I find the following Paſſage in an excellent Ser- 
mon, preached at the Funeral of a Centleman who 
was an Honour to His Country, and a more diligent 
as well as ſucceſsful Inquirer into the Works of Na- 
ture, than any other our Nation has ever produced : 
* He had the profoundeſt Veneration for the great 
God of Heaven and Earth, that I have ever ob- 
* ſerved in any Perſon. The very Name of God 


was never mentioned by him without a Pauſe, aud 


a vilible Stop in his Diſcourſe; in which one that 
" knew him moſt particularly above twenty Years, 
* has told me that he was ſo exact that he does not re- 


| v member 0 have obſerved him once to fail in it. 
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| Every one knows the Veneration which was paid 

by the Jews to a Name fo great, wonderful and holy. 
They would not let it even enter into their religi- 
ous Diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe 
who make uſe of ſo tremendous a Name in the ordi- 
nary Expreſſions of their Anger, Mirth, and moſt im- 
pertinent Paſſions ? Of thoſe who admit it into the 
moſt familiar Queſtions and Aſſertions, ludicrous | 
Phraſes and Works of Humour ? not to mention 
thoſe who violate it by ſolemn Perjuries ? It would be 
an Aﬀront to Reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the 
Horror and Profaneneſs of ſuch a Practice. The 
very Mention of it expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in 
whom the Light of Nature, not to ſay Religion, is 
not utterly extinguiſhed. 1 { . 
| SpkcrATOR, Vol. VII. No. 531. 


\ SIR, | | 6 
In your Paper of Friday, the gth Inſtant, you had 
Occation to confider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, 
and at the fame Time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent 
toevery Thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
Thing, and privy to all the Modes and Parts of its 
Exiſtence; or, in other Words, that his Omniſeience 


and Omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run together 


through the whole infinitude of Space. This Con- 
fideration might furniſh us with many Incentives to 
Devotion, and Motives to Morality ; but as this 
Subject has been handled by ſeveral excellent Writers, 
I ſhall conſider it in a Light wherein I have not ſeen 

it placed by others. . 3 855 
Fir, How diſconſolate is the Condition of ar. in- 
tellectual Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame Time receives no extraordinary Bene- 
fit or Advantage from this his Preſence! 8 

_ _ Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an 
intellectual Being, who feels no other Effects from 
this his Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from Divine 

Wrath aud Indignation ! 

_ Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that in- 
tellectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Pre- 
lenete 
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ſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Lov- 
ing-kindnels ! 3 3 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the fame Time receives no extraordinary Bene- 
fit or Advantage from this his Preſcnce ! Every Par- 
ticle of Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being 
which paſies through it. The Heavens and Earth, 
the ſtars and Planets, move and gravitate by Virtue 
of this great Principle within them. All the dead 
Parts of Nature are invigorated by the Preſence of 
their Creator, and made capable of exerting their re- 
ſpective Qualities. The ſeveral Inſtincts in the Brute 
Creation, do likewiſe operate and work towards the 
ſeveral Ends whice are agreeable to them, by this 
divine Energy. Man only, who does not co-operate 
with his holy Spirit, and is unattentive to his Pre- 


| ſence, receives none of thoſe Advantages from it, 


which are perfective of his Nature and neceſſary to 
his Well being. The Divinity is with him, and in 
him, and every where about him, but of no Advan- 
tage to him. It is the fame Thing to a Man without 
Religion, as if there were no God in the World. 


It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 
himſelf from any of his Creatures; but tho? he can- 


not withdraw his Eſſence from us, which would argue 


an ImperfeCtion in him, he can withdraw from us all 


the Joys and Conſolations of it. His Preſence may 
pow be neceſſary to ſupport us in our Exiſtence ; 

ut he may leave this our Exiſtence to itſelf, with 
regard to its Happineſs or Miſery. For, in this Senſe, 
he may caſt us away trom his Preſence, and take his 


holy Spirit from us. This fingle Conſideration one 


would think ſufficient to make us open our Hearts to 
all thoſe Infuſions of Joy and Gladneſs which are fo 


near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us; 
olpecially when we confider, Secondly, The deplo- 


rable Condition of an intellectual Being, who feels 
no other Effects from his Maker's Preſence, but ſuch 


28 proceed trom Divine Wrath and Indignation. 
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We may affure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one, who 1s indifferent 
to any of his Creatures. Thoſe who will not feel 
him in his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in 


bis Diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition 


of that Creature, who is only ſenſible of the Being 
of his Creator by what he ſuffers from him ! He 1s 


as effentially preſent in Hell as in Heaven; but the | 


| Inhabitants of thoſe accuried Places behold him only 
in his Wrath, and ſhrink with the Flames to conceal 
themſelve from him. It is not in the Power of Imagi- 
nation to conccive the fearful Effects of Omnipotence 
increaſed, | 


But I fhall only confider the Wretchedneſs of an | 


intellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the 
Diſpleaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Pla- 


ces is intimately united with him. He is able to 


diſquiet the Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He 


can hinder any of the greateſt Comforts of Life from 
| — us, and give an Edge to every one of its 


ſlighteſt Colamities. Who then can bear the Thought 


of being an Out- caſt from his Preſence, that is, from 
the Comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its Ter- 


rors ? How pathetick is that Expoſtulation of Fob, 
when, for the Trial of his Patience, he was 

look upon himſelf in this deplorable Condition ! Wh 

haft thon jet me as a Mark againſt thee, ſo that I am 
become a Burden '0 myſelf ? But, Thirdly, how happy 


is the Condition of that intellectual Being, who 18 
ſenlible of his Maker's Preſence from the ſecret Ef-. 


fects of his Mercy and Loving-kindneſs ! 

The Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Face to Face, 
that is, are as ſenſible of his Preſence as we are of the 
Preſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with 
our Eyes. There is doubtleſs a Faculty in * 


by which they 82 one another, as our Senſes 


do material Objects; and there is no Queſtion but 
our Souls, when they are diſembodied, or placed in 
gloritied Bodies, will by this Faculty, in whatever 
Part of Space they reſide, be always /e»fle of the 

Divine Preſence, We, who have this Veil 4 . leſh 
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ſtanding between us and the World of Spirits, muſt 
be content to know that the Spirit of God is preſent 
with us, by the Effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward Senſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; 
we may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, 
by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuous 
1 — which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret 
Comtorts and Refreſhments which he conveys into 
our Souls, and by thoſe raviſhing Joys and inward 
Satis factions which are perpetually ſpringing up, and 
diffuſing themſelves among all the Thoughts of good 
Men. He is lodged in our very Eſſence, and is a 
Soul within the Soul to irradiate its Underſtanding, 
rectify its Will, purify its Paſſions, and enliven all 
the Powers of Man, How happy therefore is an 
intellectual Being, who By Prayer and Meditation, 
by Virtue and good Works, opens this Communi- 
cation between and his own Soul! Though the 
whole Creation frowns upon bim, and all Nature 
looks black about him, he has his Light and . — 
within him, that are able to cheer his Mind, and be 
dim up in the Midſt of all thoſe Horrors which encom- 
paſs him. He knows that his Helper is at hand, and 
_ 1s always — wt him than any Thin —— bes 
which 1s capab annoying or terrifying him. In 
the Midſt of Calumny or Contempt, — to 
that Being who whiſpers better Thin within his 
Soul, and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his 
Glory, and the Lifter up of his Head. In his deepeſt 
Solitude and Retirements he knows that he is in Com- 
any with the greateſt of Beings; and perceives 
within himſelf fuch real Senſations of his Preſence, 
as are more delightful than any Thing that can be 
met with in the Converſation of his Creatures. Even 
in the Hour of Death, he confiders the Pains of his 
Diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and 
the Sight of that Being, who is always preſent with 
him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him in Fulneſs 


of Joy. 
f we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of 
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our Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his | 


Mercy and Goodneſs, we muſt any ſuch a Watch 
over all our Thoughts, that, in the 

Scripture, his Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We 
mult take care not to grieve his holy Spirit, and 
endeavour to make the Meditations ot our Hearts 


always acceptable in his Sight, that he may delight 


thus to reſide and dwell in us. The Light of Nature 
could direct Sexcca to this Doctrine, in a very ro- 
markable Patfage among his Epiſtles ; Sacer zzeft in 


h dpirita, bonorum malorumque cuſtos WW o0b/erwator, 1 


& qguemadmodum nos illum traftamus, ita & ills nos. 
+ There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches 


© and obſerves both good and evil Men, and will 


+ treat us after the ſame Manner that we treat him.“ 


But I hall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more 


emphatical Words of Divine Revelation, VA Man 
ode me be Twill kech my Words; and my Father æuill 
awe him, and ve will come unto him, and make our 
 Abade ⁊bi him. 


I had this Morning a very valuable and kind Pre- 
ſent ſent me, of a tranflated Work of a moſt excel- 


tent Foreign Writer, who makes a very contiderable | 


Figure iu the learned and Chriſtian World. It is 
entitled, 1 Demenftration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom 
and ()mnipotence of God, dra:vn from the Knowledge 
of Nature, particulary of Man, and fitted to the 
meaneſt Capacity, by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
Author of Telemachus, and tranflated from the French 
by the fame Hand that Eugliſbed that excellent Piece. 
This great Author, in the Writings which he has 
before produced, has manifeſted an 3 full of vir- 


tuous Sentiments, great Benevolence to Mankind, | 
as well as a fincere and fervant Piety towards his 


Creator. His Talents and Parts are a very great 
Good to the World, and it is a pleafing Thing to 
beh ld the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and 
recommending it from its natural Beauty, Looking 


over | 


Language of the 


Sexcraron, Vol. VIII. No. 571. 
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| over the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find one 
which celebrates this Treatiſe, and recommends it to 
my Readers, | 


| To the GUArDIAY. \ 
SIR, 5 5 | 
I think I have ſomewhere read, in the Writings 
© of one whom I take to be a Friend of yours, a 
© Saying which ſtruck me very much, and as I re- 
© member it was to this purpoſe : The Exiflence of a 
* God is ſo fur from being a Thing that awauts to be 
© proper, that I think it is the only Thing of which wwe 
are certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt Expreſſion ; 
© however, I dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed that 
I put you in mind of ſaying ſomething on the De- 
_ © monfiration of the Biſhop of Cambray, A Man 
 * of his Talents views all things in a Light different 
trom that in which ordinary Men ſee them, and the 
* devout Diſpobtition of his Soul turns all thoſe Ta- 
* lents to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good 
* Lite. His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Drets almoſt 
* poetick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the 
* Advantage, while they are reading him, of being 
what he is. The pleafing Repreſentation of the 
animal Powers in the Beginning of his Work, and 
bis Conſideration of the Nature of Man with the 
Addition of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, 
* imprefſes upon the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in it- 
© felt, and Gratitude towards Him who beſtowed that 
* Superiority over the Brute World. Theſe Thoughts 
had ſuch an effect upon the Author himſelf, that he 
has ended his Diſcourſe with a Prayer. This Ado- 
ration has a Sublimity in it, befitting his Character, 
and the Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom 
* and Knowledge. I thought it would be proper for 
a Saturday's Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make 
vou a Preſent of it. I have not, as the Tranſlator 
was obliged to do, confined myſelf to an exact Ver- 
* fion fromthe Original, but have endeavoured to ſup- 
* preſs the Spirit of it, by taking the liberty to ren- 
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« der his Thoughts in ſuch a Way as I ſhould have 
© uttered them if they had been my own. It has 


deen obſerved, that the private Letters of great 
© Men are the beſt Pictures of their Souls, but cer- 


© tainly their private Devotions would be ſtill more | 
© inſtrutive, and I know not why they ſhould not be 


nas curious and entertaining. 5 
II you inſert this Paper, I know not but I may 
_ © ſend you, for another Occaſion, one uſed by a very 


© oreat Wit of the laſt Age, which has Alluſions to | 
© the Errors of a very wild Life, and I believe you 
© will think it written with an uncommon Spirit. 


© The Perſon whom I mean was an excellent Writer, 
© and the Publication of this Prayer of his may be, 
perhaps, ſome kind of Antidote againſt the Infec- 
tion in his other Writings. But this Supplication 
of the Biſhop has in it a more happy and untroubled 
Spirit; it is (if that is not ſaying ſomething too 


fond) the Worſhip of an Angel concerned for thoſe : 
that had fallen, but himſelf ſtill in the ſtate of Glory | 
© and Innocence. The Book ends with an act of De- 


© votion, to this Effect: 


O my God, if the greater Number of Mankind | 


* do not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Na- 
© ture which thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is 
© not becauſe Thou art far from every one of us; 


© Thou art preſent to us more than any Object which 
* we touch with our Hands ; but our Senſes, and the 


Paſſions which they produce in us, turn our Atten- 

tion from Thee. Thy Light ſhines in the Midſt 
of Darkneſs, but the Darkneſs comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thyſelf. 
Thou ſhineſt in all thy Works, but art not re- 
* garded by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The 
* whole Creation talks aloud of thee, and echoes with 
* the Repetitions of thy holy Name, But ſuch is our 
Inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great and uni- 


© verfal Voice of Nature. Thou art every where 


about us, and within us; but we wander from our- 
* ſelves, become Strangers to our own Souls, and do 
* not apprehend thy Preſence. O thou, who art the 
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eternal Fountain of Light and Beauty, who art the 
Ancient of Days, without Beginning and without 


End; O thou, who art the Life of all that truly 
live, thoſe can never fail to find Thee, who ſeek for 
Thee within themſelves. But alas! the very Gifts 

© which Thou beſtoweſt u us, do fo employ our 
| * Thoughts, that they hinder us from perceiving the 
| * Haod which 1 them to us. We live by 


© Thee, and yet we live without thinking on Thee, | 
but, O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of 


Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, a Flower 


© that withers, a River that glides away, a Palace 


© that haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of 


fading colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike our 


+ Imaginations, and make us ſenfible of their Exiſt- 


* ence. We regard them as Objects capable of giv- 


ing us Pleaſure, not conſidering that Thou con- 
b © veyeit through them all the Pleaſure which we 
© imagine they give us. Such vain empty Objects 
that are only the Shadows of Being, are propor- 


* tioned to our low and groveling Thoughts. That 
Beauty which Thou haſt poured out on thy Crea- 


© tion, is as a Veil which hides thee from our Eyes. 
* As Thou art a Being too pure and exalted to paſs 


* through our Senſes, thou art not regarded by 


Men, who have debaſed their Nature, and have 
© made themſelves like the Beaſts that periſh. 80 


* infatuated are they, that, notwithſtanding they 


© know, what is Wiſdom and Virtue, which have 


* neither Sound, nor Colour, nor Smell, nor Taſte, 


nor Figure, nor any other ſenſible Quality, they 


can doubt of thy Exiſtence, becauſe thou art not 
* apprehended by the groſſer Organs of Senſe. 
* Wretches that we are! we conſider Shadows as 


© Realities, and Truth as a Phantom. That which 


is nothing, is all to us, and that which is all, ap- 
* pears to us nothing. What do we ſee in all Na- 


_ © ture but Thee, O my God! Thou, and onl 


Thou, appeareſt in every Thing. When I conh- 


_ © der Thee, O Lord, I am ſwallowed up, and loſt in 


* Contemplation of * Every Thing beſides 
"I | | 6 . 6 Thee 
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Thee, even my own Exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſ- 
appears in the Contemplation of Thee. I am loſt 
to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when I think on 
* Thee. The Man who does not ſee Thee, has be- 
© held nothing ; he who does not tafte Thee, has a 
* Reliſhof nothing. His Being is vain, and his Life 
* but a Dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up 
»Thyſelf that we may behold Thee. As Wax con- 
* ſumes before the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven 
away, ſo let Thine Enemies vaniſh out of Thy Pre- 
* ſence. How unhappy is that Soul who, without the 
© Senſe of Thee, has no God, no Hope, no Comfort, 
* to ſupport him! but how happy the Man who 
_ © ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts after Thee! But he only 
is fully happy on whom Thou lifteſt up the Light 
* of Thy Countenance, whoſe Tears thou haſt wiped 
* away, and who enjoys in thy loving Kindneſs the 
* Completion of all his Defires. How long, how 
long, O Lord, ſhall I wait for that Day, when I ſhall 
* poſſeſs, in thy Preſence, fulneſs of Joy and Plea- 
* ſures for evermore ? O my God, in this pleaſing 
Hope, my Bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like 
© unto Thee? My Heart melts away, and my Soul 
© faints within me, when 1 look up to Thee, who art 
© the God of my Life, and my Portion to all Eter- 
DNR | 5 
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I I will make no apology for preferring this Letter, 
and the Extract following, to any Thing elſe which 1 
could poſſibly inſert. | | Es 


SIR, Cambridge, May 31. 

vou having been pleafed to take Notice of what 
* you conceived excellent in ſome of our Exgliſh Di- 
© vines, I have here preſumed to fend a Specimen, 
© which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs 
* of Judgement, Ornainent of Speech, and true Sub- 
© lime, compare with any of the choiceſt Writings of 
the ancient Fathers or Doctors of the Church, who 
© Lived neareſt to the Apoſtles Times. The Subject 
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© is no leſs than that of God himſelf: and the Deſign, 
+ befides doing ſome honour to our own Nation, is 
© to ſhew, by a freſh Example, to what a Height 

and Strength of 3 a Perſon, who — 
not to be by Nature endued with the quickeſt Parts, 
may arrive through a fincere and ſteady Practice of 
the Chriſtian Rehgion, I mean as taught and admi- 
niſtred in the Church of Exgland: Which will, at 


a 6 „ 


| *+ the ſame Time, prove that the Force of ſpiritual 


« Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by length of Time, 
or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men were 
not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 

Author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to conform 
* to our Ghurch Rules, they might ſtill live as the 
© primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none of 
* thoſe eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs, The 


Author from whom this Collection is made, is Bi- 


+ ſhop Beveridge. Vol. 2. Serm. I. Philotbeus. 
In treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exo- 
dus, where Moſes being ordered to lead the Children 
of Iſrael out of Egypt, he aſked God what name he 
ſhould mention Him by to that People, in order to 
_ diſpoſe them to obey him; and God anſwered, I am 
that T am; and bade him tell them, I am hath ſent me 
| wato you: The admirable Author thus Diſcourſes ; 
* GOD having been pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us 
under this Name or Title, / am that I am, He there» 
by ſuggel.s to us, that he would not have us appre- 
* hend of Him, as of any particular or miss! Be- 
* ing, but as a Being in general, or the Being of all 
* Beings; who giveth Being to, and therefore exer- 
* ciſeth Authority over all Things in the World. 
* He did not anſwer Mo/es, I am the Great, the Liv- 
© ing, the True, the Everlaſting God; he did not ſay 
© I am the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Gover- 
nor of the whole World, but I am that I am: Inti- 
* mating, that Mo/es defired fuch a Name of God as 
might fully deſcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a 
Thing impoffible, there being no words to be found 
in any Language, whereby to expreſs the Glory of 
an infinite Being, eſpecially ſo as that finite Crea- 
| 4 © tures 
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* tures ſhould be able ſully to conceive it. Vet, how- 
ever, in theſe Words He is pleaſed to acquaint us 
© what Kind of Thoughts he wouid have us entertain 
« of him: In ſomuch that could we but rightly appre- 
4 hend what is couched under and intended by them, 
© we ſhould doubtleſs have as high and true Concep- 
tions of God as it is poſſible for any Creatures to 
have The Anſwer given ſuggeſts farther to us 
theſe following notions of the Moſt High God. 
«© Firſt, that he is one Being, exiſting in and of himſelf: 
His Uni/y is implied in that he faith, I; his Exifence 
in that he ſaith I am; his Efſince in and of himſelf, 
in that he ſaith I am that I am; that is, I am in and 
of myſelf, not receiving any Thing from, nor de- 
pending upon any other—The fame expreſſion im- 
plies, that as * GOD is only One, fo that he is a 
moſt pure and ſimple Being; for here, we ſee, He 
admits nothing into the Manifeſtation of Himſelf 
but pure Eſſence, ſaying, I am that JI am, that is, 
Zein, itſelf, without any Mixture, or Compoſition. 
And therefore we muſt not conceive of GOD, as 
made up of ſeveral Parts, or Faculties, or Ingredi- 
ents, but only as One, who is that He is, and what- 
ſoever is i Him is Hinm/ef: And although we read 
of ſeveral Properties attributed to him in Scripture, 
as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuftice, &c. we mult not ap- 
prehend them to be ſeveral Powers, Habits, or 
Qualities. as they are in us; for as they are in 
GOD, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in whom 
they are ſaid to be. In whom, I fay, they are ſaid 
to be: For to ſpeak properly, they are not in Him, 
but are his very Efſence or Nature itſelf ; which act- 
ing ſeverally upon ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to 
act from ſeveral Properties or Perfections in him; 
whereas all the Difference is only in our different 
1 of the ſame Thing. GOD in him- 
ſeif is a moſt imple aud pure AF, and therefore 
cannot have any Thing in Him but what is 
* that n, Simple and pure Ad itſelf; which ſeeing 
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it bringeth upon every Creature, what it deſerves, 
© we Conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine Perfections in 
© the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas GOD, whole 
© Underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth not ap- 

_ © prehend himſelf under the diſtin Notions of V if 
© dom, or e or Fuftice, or the like, but only as 
6 Jehovah : And therefore, in this Place he doth not 
* ſay, Ian Wiſe, or Fuft, or Good, but fimply, I am 


| SE 6 that Jan. 


Having thus offered at ſomething towards the Ex- 


plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious Sayings in 


the anſwer GOD made to Maſes, when he defigned 
to encourage him to lead his People out of Egyp!, he 
— * to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls 
imſelf abſolutely Jam. Concerning which he takes 
Notice, That though 7 am be commonly a Verb of 
the firſt Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Sub- 
« ſtantive, or proper Name, and is the Nomninative 
© Caſe to another Verb of the third Perſon in theſe 
+ Words, J am hath ſent me unto you. A Srange Ex- 
« prefſion ! But when GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He can- 
not be confined to Grammar Rules, being infinitely 
above aud beyond the Reach of all Languages in 
© the World. And therefore it is no Wonder that 
* when he would reveal Himſelf, he goes out of our 
common Way of ſpeaking one to another, and ex- 
« prefſeth Himſelf in a Way peculiar to Himſelf, and 
a — as is ſuitable and proper to his own Nature and 
Glory. | 
s 2 therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Him/elF 
© and his own eternal Eſſence, He ſaith, I am that I 
© am; ſo when he ſpeaks of Him/elf, with Reference 
to his Creatures, and eſpecially to his People, He 
* faith I am. He doth not ſay [ am their Light, their 
Life, their Guide, their Strength, or Tower, but only 
Jam: He ſets as it were his Hand to a Blank, that 
his People may write under it what they pleaſe 
that is good for them. As if he ſhould fay, Are they 
* aveak? I am Strength. Are they poor? I am Riches. 
* Are they in Trouble? I am Comfort. Are they fick? 
„ 
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I am Health. Are they dying? I am Life, Hive 
they nothing? I am all things. I am dm and 


Poxver, I am Fuffice and Mercy, I am Grace and 


Goodne/;, I am Glory, Beauty, Holinsſs, Eminency, 
Supereminency, Perfection, All-ſufficiency, Eternity, 


Fehowah, I am. Whatfoever is ſuitable to their Na- 


ture, or convenient for them in their ſeveral Condi- 
tions, that I am: IWhatſoever is amiable in itſelf, or 
deſirable unto them, that I am: Whatſoever is pure 
and holy, <vhatſoever is great and pleaſant, whatſoever 
ts play 4 needful to make Men happy, that I am. So 
that, in ſhort, GOD here repreſents himſelf unto us 
as an univerſal Good, and leaves us to make the . 

plication of it to ourſelves, according to our ſe- 


veral Wants, Capacities, and Deſires, by ſaying 
only in general, I am. 


Again, Pag. 27, he thus diſcourſes : * There 1s 
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more ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and 
Satisfaction of Mind, in one fingle Thought of 


GOD, rigntly formed, than all the Riches, and Ho- 


nours, and Pleaſures of this World, put them all to- 
gether, are able to atford—Let us then call in all 


dur ſcattered Thoughts from all Things here below, 
and raiſe them up, and unite them all to the moſt 


High GOD; not apprehending Him under the 
Idea, Image, Likeneis of any Thing elſe, but as in- 
finitely greater, and higher, and better than all 
Things; as One exiihng ia and of Himjelf, and 


| giving Eſſence and Exiſtence to all Things in the 


World befides himſelf; as One fo pure and {mple, 
that there is nothing in Him but Him/elf, but Eſſeuce 


and Being ge,; as One fo [ufinite and Omnipotent, 


that whereſoever any thing elſe is in the whole 


World, there He is, and beyond the World, 
where nothing elle 1s, there all Things are, becauſe 


He is there; as One ſo Wi/e, fo Knowing, ſo Omni- 


ſcient, that He at this very Moment, and always, | 


ſees what all the Angels are doing in Heaven ; what 
all the Fowls are doing in the Air ; what all the 
Fiſhes are doing in the Waters; what all the De- 


vils are doing in Hell; what all the Men, and 
Beaſts and the very Inſects, are doing upon Earth; 
| : 6 as 
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© as One Poxver/ul and Omm potent, that He can do 
+ whatloever he will, only by Willing it ſhould be 
done; as One ſo Great, ſo Good, io Glorious, ſo 
Immutable, fo Tranſcendant, fo Infinite, fo Incom- 
* prehenfible, fo Eternal, what ſhall I ſay ? fo Fehowah, 
© that the more we think of Him, the more we ad- 
* mire him, the more we adore Him, the more we 
© love him, the more we may, and ought ; our higheſt 
© Conceptions of Him being as much beneath Him, as 
our greateſt Services come ſhort of what we owe 


= Him. 


Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo 
© highly as He is, let us think of Him as highly as we 


| «+ can: And for that End let us get above ourſelves 


and above the World, and raiſe up our Thoughts 
higher and higher, and higher ſtill, and when we 
have got them up as high as pofſibly we can, let 
mus apprehend a Being infinitely higher than the 
* higheſt of them; and then finding ourſelves at a 
© Loſs, amazed, confounded at ſuch an infinite 
Height of infinite Perfections, let us fall down in 
* humble and hearty Deſires to be freed from theſe 
dark Priſons wherein we are now immured that we 
* may take our Flight into Eternity, and there, 
I V the Merits of our ever bleſſed Saviour) 
ſee this infinite Being Face to Face, and enjoy him 
for ever. | GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 74. 


Goov-Humoun. 


A MAN advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former Lite, and calls that only Life 
which was paſſcd with Satisfaction and Enjoyment, 
excluding all Parts which were not pleaſant to him, 
will find himſelf very young, if not in his Infancy. 
vickneſs, Ill-humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed 
him of a great Share of that Space we ordinarily 
call our Life. It is therefore the Duty of every Man 
that would be true to himſelf, to obtain, if poffible, 
a Dilpofition to be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a 
_ conſtant Aptitude for the Satisfactions of his 12 
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Inſtead of this, you hardly ſee a Man who is not un. 


eaſy in Proportion to his Advancement in the Arts 


of Lite. An affected Delicacy is the common Im- | 


provement we meet with in thoſe who pretend to be 
refined above others: They do not aim at true Plea. 


ſure themſelves, but turn their Thoughts upon 


obſerving the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such 


People are Valetudinarians in Society, and they 
ſhould no more come into Company than a fick Man | 


ſhould come into the Air: If a Man is too weak to 
bear what is a Rifreſument to Men in health, he 
mult ſtill keep his Chamber. When any one in Sir 
Roger's Company complains he is out of Order, 
| he immediately calls for ſome Poſſet-drink for him; 
for which Reaſon that Sort of People who are ever 
bewailing their Conſtitution in other Places are the 
, Chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſent. 5 
It is a wonderful Thing, that ſo many, and they 
not reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom 
they converſe by giving them the Hiſtory of their 


Pains and Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their | 
Quota of the Converſation, This is of all others 


tho meane(t Help to Diſcourſe, and a Man muſt not 


think at all, or think himſelf very inſignificant, when 


he finds an Account of his Head-ach anſwered by 
another aſking what News in the laſt Mail? Mutual 
_ Good-humour is a Dreſs we ought to appear in 
wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no Mention 
of what concerns ourſelves, without it be of Matters 


wherein our Friends ought to rejoice : But indeed 


there are Crowds of People who put themſelves in no 
Method of pleaſing themſelves or others: ſuch are 
thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſons. Indo- 


lence is, methinks, an intermediate State between 
Pleaſure and Pain, and very much unbecoming any 


part of our Life after we are out of the Nurſe's 
Arms. Such an Averſion to Labour creates a con- 
ſtant Wearineſs, and one would think thould make 

Exiſtence itſelf a Burden. The indolent Man de- 
ſcends from the Dignity of his Nature, and makes 
that Being which was Rational merely an. 
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His Life confiſts only in the mere Increaſe and Decay 
of a Body which, with Relation to the reſt of the 


5 World, might as well have been uninformed, as the 


Habitation of a reaſonable Mind. 
Of this Kind is the Life of that extraordinary 
dy. Harry was in 
the Days of his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures 
who have much Vivacity and little Underſtanding ; 
Mrs. Rebecca 2uickly whom he married, had all that 
the Fire of Youth and a lively Manner could do to- 
wards making an agreeable Woman. Theſe two 
People of ſeeming Merit fell into each others Arms; 
and Paſſion being ſated, and no Reaſon or Good- 


| ſenſe in each to ſucceed it, their Life 1s now at a 
ſtand; their Meals are inſipid, and their Time tedi- 


ous; their Fortune has placed them above Care, and 


their Loſs of Taſte reduced them below Diverſion, 


When we talk of theſe as Inſtances of Inexiſtence, we 
do not mean, that in order to live, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould always be in jovial Crews, or crowned with 
Chaplets of Roſes, as the merry Fellows among the 
Antients are deſcribed ; but it 1s intended by confi- 
dering theſe Contraries to Pleaſure, Indolence and 
too much Delicacy, to ſhew, that it is Prudence to 
1 Diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain 
light in all we hear and ſee. 

This portable Quality of Good-humour ſeaſons all 
the Parts and Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a 
manner, that there are no Moments loſt ; but they all 

s with ſo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of 

s (when it is a Load) that of Time, is never 


felt by us. Varilas has this Quality to the higheſt 


Perfection, and communicates it wherever he appears; 
The Sad, the Merry, the Severe, the Melancholy, 
ſhew a new Chearfulnefs when he comes among them. 
At the ſame Time no one can repeat any Thing that 
Varilas has ever ſaid that deſerves Repetition; but 
the Man has that innate Goodneſs of Temper, that he 
1s welcome to every Body becanſe every Man thinks 
he is ſo to him. He Moes not ſeem to contribute any 
Thing to the Mirth of the Company ; and yet upon 
| REC 


efle 
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Reflection you find it all happened by his being there. 


I thought it was whimſically ſaid cfa Gentleman, That 


if Farilas had Wit, it would be the beſt Wit in the 
World. It is certain, when a well-corrected lively 
Imagination and Good- bree ding are added to a ſweet 
Diſpoſition, they quality it to be one ot the greateſt 
Bleffings, as well as Pleaſures, of Life. 

Men would come into Company with ten times the 
Pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing no- 


thing which ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected 
what would pleaſe them. When we know every 


Perſon that is ſpoken of, is repreſented by one who 
has no Ill-will, and every Thing that is mentioned, 
deſcribed by one that is apt to ſet it in the beſt Light, 
the Entertainment muſt be delicate, becauſe the Cook 
has nothing brought to his Hand but what is the 
moſt excellent in its Kind. Beautiful Pictures are 
the Entertainments of pure Minds, and Detormities 
of the corrupted. It is a Degree towards the Life of 


Angels, when we enjoy Converſation wherein there 
is nothing preſented but in its Excellence; and a |} 


Degree towards that of Dzmons, wherein nothing is 
ſhewa but in its Degeneracy. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 100. 


Goop-NATURE. 


M AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sor- 
rows by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, 
as it Nature had not ſown Evils enough in Life, we 
are continually adding Grief to Griet, and aggravat- 
ing the common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of 


one another. Every Man's natural Weight of Afflic- 
tions is ſtill made more heavy by the Envy, Malice, 


Treachery, or Injuſtice ot his Neighbour. At the 


fame time that the Storm beats upon the whole Spe- | 


cies we are falling foul upon one another. 


Half the Miſery of human Life might be extin- 1 


— would Men ale viate the general Curſe they 


ie under, by niutual Offices of Coinpation, Bene vo- | 
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lence and Humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in ourſelves and 
others, than that Diſpoſition of Mind which in our 
Language goes under the title of Good-nature, and 
which I ſhall chooſe for the ſubject of this Day's 
Speculation 

Good-nature is more agreeable in Converſation 
than Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Counte- 
nance which is more amiable than Beauty. Ir ſhews 
Virtue in the faireſt Light, takes off in ſome Meaſure 
from the Deformity of Vice, and makes even Folly 


and impertinence ſupportable. 


Thre is no Society or Converſation to be kept up 
in the World without Good-nature, or ſomething 
which muſt bear its Appeacance, and ſupply its 
Place. For this Reaſon Mankind have bcen forced 
to invent a kind of artificial Humanity, which is 
what we expreſs by the Word Good. breeding. For if 


: we examine thoroughly the Idea of what we call fo, 


we ſhall find it to be nothing elſe but an Imitation 
and Mimickry of Good-nature, or, in other Terms, 
Affability, Complaiſance, and Eafineſs of Temper re- 
duced into an Art. Ds . 

Theſe exterior Shows and Appearances of Huma- 
nity render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved 
when they are founded upon a real Good-nature ; 
but without it are like Hypocriſy in Religion, or a 
bare Form of Holineſs, which, * it is diſcovered, 


makes a Man more deteſtable than profeſſed Im- 


jety. | 
b is generally born with us: Health, 
Proſperity and kind Treatment from the World are 
at Cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing 
is capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow 
of itlelf. It is one of the Bleſſings of a happy Con- 


titution, which Education may improve but not 


produce. | 

| FXenophon in the Life of his imaginary Prince, 
whom he deſcribes as a Pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the Philanthropy or Good-nature 
of his Hero, which he tells us he brought _ the 
1 Vorld 
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World with him, and gives many remarkable In. 


ſtances of it in his Childhood, as well as in all the fe. | 


veral Parts of his Life. Nay, on his Death-bed, he 
deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while his Soul re. 
turned to him who made it, his Body ſhould inco 


rate with the great Mother of all Things, and by * 


Means become beneficial to Mankind. For which 
Reaſon, he gives his Sons a poſitive Order not to en- 
ſhrine it in Gold or Silver, but to lay it in the Earth 
as ſoon as the Life was gone out of it. 


An inſtance of ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, 


ſuch an exuberant Love to Mankind could not have 
entered into the Imagination of a Writer who had 
not a Soul filled with great Ideas, and a general Be- 
nevolence to Mankind. 


In that celebrated Paſſage of Salluſi, where Ce/ar 


and Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppofite 


Lights; Cæſar' Character is chiefly made up of 


Good-nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all its Forms to- 
wards his Friends cr his Enemies, his Servants or 
Dependants, the Guiliy or the Diſtreſſed. As for 
Cato's Character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to the Nature of God, 
and Mercy to that of Man. : 

A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelt, may 
reward every Man according to his Works ; but he 
whoſe very be 
Allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate and for- 


iving. For this Rcaſon, among all the monſtrous | 


haracters in human Nature, there is none fo odious, 


nor indeed fo exquititely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 


| ſevere Temper in a worthleſs Man. 
This Part of Good-nature, however, which con- 


fiſts in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, is to 


be exerciſed only in doing ourſelves Juſtice, and that 


too in the ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of 
Life; for in the Public Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 


Me cy to one may be Cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that good - natured 
Men are not always Men of the moſt Wit. This 
| Obſervation, in wy Obinion, has no Foundation in 

Nature. 
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Nature. The greateſt Wits I have converſed with 
are Men eminent tor their Humanity. I take there - 
fore this Remark to have been occaſioned by two Rea- 
ſons, Firſt, Becauſe Ill- nature among ordinary Ob- 
ſervers pufſes for Wit. A ſpiteful Saying gratifies ſo 
many little Paſſions in thoſe that hear it, that it ge- 
nerally meets with a good Reception. The Laugh 
ariſes upon it, and the Man who utters it is looked 
upon as a ſhrewd Satiriſt. This may be one Reaſon, 


why a great many pleaſant Companions appear ſo ſur- 
priüngly dull, when they have endeavoured to be 


merry in Print; the Publick being more juſt than pri- 
vate Clubs or Aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing between 


what is Wit and what is III-nature. 


Another Reaſon why the good-natured Man may 
ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is, perhaps, 
becauſe he is apt to be moved with Compaſſion for 


thoſe Mis fortunes or Infirmities, which another would 


turn into Ridicule, and by that Means gain the Re- 
utation of a Wit. The ill-natured Mau, though 
but of equal Parts, gives himſelf a larger Field to 
expatiate in; he expoſes thoſe 5 in Human Na- 
eil over, laughs 
at Vices which the other either excuſes or conceals, 
gives Utterance to Reflections which the other ſtifles, 
falls indifferently upon Friend or Enemies, expoſes 
the Perſon who had obliged him, and, in ſhort, ſticks 
at nothing that may eſtabliſh his Character of a Wit. 
It is no Wonder therefore he ſucceeds in it better 
than the Man of Humanity, as a Perſon who makes 
uſe of indirect Methods is more likely to grow rich 


than the fair Trader, 


SrtCrartoR, Vol. II. No. 169. 
In one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of 


Good- nature, as it is the Effet of Conſtitution; I 


ſhall now ſpeak of it as it is a moral Virtue, The 

firſt may make a man eaſy in himſelf, and agreeable 
to others, but implies no Merit in him that is poſſeſ- 
ſed of it. A Man is no more to be praiſed upon this 
Account, than becauſe he has a regular Pulſe, or a 
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ood Digeſtion. This Good-nature however in the 
ä — which Mr. Dryden ſowewhere calls a 


 Alilhineſs of Blood, is an admirable Groundwork for 
the other. In order therefore to try our Good-nature, 
whether it ariſes from the Body or the Mind, whether 
it be founded in the animal or rational Part of our 
Nature; in a word, whether it be ſuch as is entitled 


to any other Reward beſides that ſecret Satisfaction 


and Contentment of Mind which is eſſential to it, 
and the kind Reception it procures us in the World, 
we mutt examine it by the following Rules: 

Firit, whether it acts with Steadineſs and Unifor- 


mity in Sickneſs and in Health, in Profperity and im | 
Adverfity ; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as 


nothing elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from 
ſome new Supply of Spirits, or a more kindly Cir- 
culation of the Blood. Sir Traucis Bacon mentions 
a cunning Solicitor, who would never atk a Favour 
of a great Man before Dinner : but took care to pre- 


fer his Petition at a Time when the Party petitioned 


had his Mind free from Care, and his Appetites in 


good Humour. Such a trantient temporary Good- 


nacure as this, is not that P-lanthropy, that Love 

of Mankind, which deſerves the Title of a moral 

Virtue. . | 3 
The next Way of a Man's bringing his Good- 


nature to the Teſt, is, to contider whether it operates 


according to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty: For if, 
notwithitanding its general Benevolence to Mankind, 
it makes no Diſtinction between its Objects, if it ex- 
erts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the Deſerving and 
Undeſerving, if it relieves alike the Idle and the In- 
digent, if it makes itſelf up to the firſt Petitioner, 
and lights upon any one rather by Accident than 
Choice, it may paſs for an amiable foftine, but mult 
not aſſume the name of a moral Virtue. 

The third Trial of Good-nature will be the exa- 


mining ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert | 
it to our own Diſadvantage, and employ it on proper 


| Objects, notwithſtanding any little Pain. Want or 
Inconvenience which may ariſe to ourſelves from it. 
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In a word, whether we are willing to riſk any Part 
of our Fortune, or Reputation, or Health, or Eaſe, 
for the Benefit of Mankind. Among all theſe Ex- 
preflions of Good-nature, I ſhall fingle out that which 


| & under the general Name of Charity, as it con- 


ts in relieving the Indigent ; that being a Trial of 
this Kind which offers itſelf to us at almoſt all Times, 


I ſhould propoſe it as a Rule to every one who is 
vided with any Competency of Fortune more than 


_ fufficient for the Neceſfaries of Life, to lay aſide a 


certain Proportion of their Income for the Ule of the 
Poor. This I would look upon as an Offering to him 
who has a Right to the Whole, for the Uſe of thoſe 
whom, in the Paſſage hereafter mentioned, he has 
deſcribed as his own 1 upon Earth. At 
the ſame Time we ſhould manage our Charity with 
ſach Prudence and Caution, that we may not hurt our 
own Friends or Relations, whilſt we are doing Good 
to thoſe who are Strangers to us. 
This may poſſibly be explained better by an Ex- 


: | E ample than by a Rule. 


Eugenius is a Man of an univerſal Good-nature, 
and zenerous beyond the Extent of his Fortune ; but 
withal ſo prudent in the Oeconomy of his Affairs, 
that what goes out in Charity is made up by 


Management. Eugenius has what the World calls 


Two Hundred Pounds a year; but never values him- 


ſelf above Nineſcore, as not thinking he has a Right 
to the tenth Part, which he always appropriates to 
charitable Utes, To this Sum he frequently makes 


other voluntary Additions, inſomuch that in a 


| Year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which he has been 


able to make greater Bounties than ordinary, he has 
given above twice that Sum to the Sickly and Indi- 


| gent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf man particu- 


lar Days of Faſting and Abſtinence, in order to in- 
creaſe his private Bank of Charity, and ſets afide 


What would be the current Expences of thoſe Timcs 


for the Uſe of the Poor. He often goes a-foot where 
his Buſineſs calls him, and at the Fad of his Walk 
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has given a Shilling which in his ordinary Methods of 
Expence would have gone for Coach-hire, to the firſ 
Perſon that has fallen in his Way. TI have known 


him, when he has been going to a Play or an Opera, 


divert the Money which was defigned for that Pur. 
poſe, upon an Object of Charity whom he has met 
with in the Street; and afterwards paſs his Evening 
in a Coffee-houſe or at a Friend's Fire-ſide, with 
much greater Satisfaction to himſelf than he could 
have received from the moſt exquifit Entertainments 
of the Theatre. By theſe Means he is generous, 
without impoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his Eſtate 
by making it the Property of others. 5 


There are few Men jo cramped in their private 
Affairs, who may not be charitable after this Manner, 


without any Diſadvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice 
to their Families. It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a 
Diverſion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning 


the uſual Courſe of our Expences into a better Chan- | 


nel. This is, I think, not only the moſt prudent 
and convenient, but the moſt meritorious Piece of 
Charity, which we can put in Practice. By this Me- 


thod we in ſome Meaſure ſhare the Neceſſities of the 


Poor at the fame Time that we relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their Patrons, but their Fel- 
low-ſufferers. : 

Medici, in which he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral 
heroic Inſtances, and with a noble Heat of Senti- 
ments, mentions that Verſe in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, He that giveth to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord: 
There is more Rhetoric in that one Sentence, ſays 
© he, than in a Library of Sermons; and indeed if 
© thoſe Sentences were underſtood by the Reader, with 


the ſame Emphaſis as they are delivered by the Au- 
© thor, we n not thoſe Volumes of Inſtructions, 


© but might be honeſt by an Epitome.” 


This Paſſage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully 
perſuaſive ; but I think the ſame Thought is carried 


much farther in the New Teſtament, where our Sa- 
viour tells us in the moſt pathetic Manner, 8 


Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt Part of bis Religio 
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ſhall hereafter regard the clothing of the Naked, the 
feeding of the Hungery, and the viſiting of the Im- 
priſoned, as Offices done to himſelf, and reward them 
accordingly. Purſuant to thoſe Paſſages in my 
Scripture, I have ſomewhere met with the Epitap 


1 of a charitable Man, which has very much pleaſed 


me. I cannot recollect the Words, but the Senſe of 


it is to this Purpoſe; What I ſpent I loſt ; what 1 


poſſeſſed is left to others ; what I gave away remains 

with me. 
Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in ſacred Writ, 

I cannot forbear making an Extract of ſeveral Paſſages 


| which I have always read with great Delight in the 


Book of Fob. It is the Account which that holy 
Man gives of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſ- 


1 perity, and if conſidered only as a human Compo- 


ſition, is a finer Picture of a charitable and good- 


natured Man than is to be met with in any other 
Author. | Os 


O that I were as in months paſt, as in the days when 


| God preſerved me: when his candle ſhined upon my 


bead, and when by his light I wvalked through darkneſs: 
When the Almighty was yet wwith me : when my children 
were about me : when I waſhed my fleps cuith butter, 
and the rock poured out rivers of oil. 

When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when 


| the eye ſaw me, it gave uin to me. Becauſe i del:- 


wvered the Poor that cricd, and the Fatherleſs, and him 
that had none to help him. The bleſſing of him that was 


1 ready to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the Widraw's 


heart to flug for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and ber 
was to the lame; I was a father to the poor, and the 
cauſe which I knew not I ſearched out. Did not 1 


| weep for him that was in trouble ? was not my ſoul 


2 for the f ? Let me be weighed in an even 
lance, that God may know mine integrity. If I did 
deſpiſe the cauſe of my man-ſervant or of my maid-ſer- 
vant <vhen they contended with me, ⁊ubat then ſhall 1 
do when Gd raiſeth up ? and when he wiſiteth, what 
Hall I an/ver him? Did not he that made me in the 
womb, mate him? and = not one faſhon us in the 
2 
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avomb? If I have a ithheld the poor from their deſfre, 
or hade cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail, or have 
raten my morſel my/ elf alone, and the fathe leſs have 
not eaten thereof: I, I hare ſeen any periſh for want of 
clothing, or any poor auithout covering : If his loins 
hare not bleſſed me, and if he were not <varmed with 
the fleece of my ſheep : If I have lift up my hand againſt 
the fatherleſ5, rf I ſax my help in the gate; then let 
mine arm fail from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the 4, If bave rejoiced at the de- 
Aruction of him that hated me, or lift up my/elf æulen 
evil found him: ( Neither hade I ſuffered my month to 
An, by aof ing 4 curſe to his ſoul.) The Fon er did 
not lodge intle free“; but I opened my doors to 2 tra- 
weller. If my land cries againſt me, or that the fur- 
rows likeww'/e thereof complain: 1f have eaten the 


fruits thereof auitlout money, or have cauſed the oxoners 


f thereof to loſe their life ; lit thiſiles grow inſiead of | 


avhcat and cockle inflead of barley. 
| | SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 177. 
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D. R. 7; llotſon, in his Diſcourſe concerning the | 
Danger of all known Sin, both from the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation, after having given us the De- 
ſeription of the Laſt Day out of io Writ, has this 
remarkable Paſſage. 
* I appeal to any Man, whether this be not a Re- 
« preſcncation of Things very proper and ſuitable to 
© that Great Dey, wherein he who made the World 
© ſhall come to judge it? And whether the Wit of 
Man ever deviſed any Thing ſo awful, and ſo agree- 
| © able to the Majeſty of God, and ſolemn Judg- 
ment of the whole World; The Deſcription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyfian Fields, and the Infernal 
_* Regions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the 
* Majeſty of the Holy Scripture, and the Deſcription | 
© there made of Heaven and Hell, and of the Great, 
and Terrible Day of the Lord! So that in Compa- 
riſon 
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© riſon they are childiſh and trifling and yet per- 


* haps he had the molt regular and molt govern'd 


+ Imagination of any Man that ever lived, and 
+ obſerved the greateſt Decorum in his Characters 
© and Deſcriptions. But who can declare the great 


« Things of God, but he to whom God ſhall reveal 
« them ?? „„ . | | 
This Obſervation was worthy a moſt polite Man, 


and ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, 


ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man 


of a juit Taite and Judgement, or advanced it merely 


for the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman. 
I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels 


wich an Heart as much prepared in favour of them | 
as when he fits down to 


irgil or Homer, will find no 
Paſſage there which is not told with more natural 


Porec than any Epiſode in either of thoſe Wits, which 
were the chief of mere Mankind. | | 


The laſt Thing I read was the xxivth Chapter of 


1 | St. Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in 
which our blefſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, 
Joined with two Diſciples on the Way to Emmans, as 


an ordinary Traveller, and took the Privilege as ſuch 
to inquire of them what occaſioned a Sadneſs he ob- 


ſerved in their Countenances; or whether it was for 
any publick Cauſe? The Wonder that any Man fo 
near Feru/alem ſhould be a Stranger to what had paſ- 


ſed there ; their Acknowledgment to one they met 


accidentally that they had belived in this Prophet; 
and that now, the third Day after his Death, they 
were in Doubt as to their pleaſing Hope which oc- 


calioned the Heavineſs he took Notice of, are all re- 
preſented in a Stile which Men of Letters call he 
Great and Noble Simplicity, The Attention of the 
Diſciples when he expounded the Scriptures concern- 
ing himſelf, his offering to take his Leave of them, 
their Fondneſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſtation of 


the great Gueſt whom they had entertained while he 


was yet at Meat with them, are all Incidents which 


wonderfully pleaſe the Imagination of a Chriſtian 


Reader, and give to him ſomething of that Touch of 
| G 3 Mind 
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Mind which the Brethren felt, when they ſaid one 
ro another, Did not our Hearts burn within us, while 
he talked with us by the Way, and while he opened to us 
the Scriptures ? | 55 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe Mat- 
ters as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen 
who are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive 
me, and confider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular Man, 
impartially conſidering the Effect which the ſacred 
_ Writings will have upon the Soul of an intelligent 
Reader: and it is ſome Argument, that a Thing is 
the immediate Work of God, when it. ſo infinitely 
tranſcends all the Labours of Man. When I look 
upon Raphael”, Picture of our Saviour appearing to 
his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, I cannot but 
think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has in it the 
Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The Evan- 
geliits are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſ- 
fionate Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown 
1 their Faces; the huddle Groupe of thoſe who 
ſtand moſt diſtant are admirable Repreſentations of 
Men abaſhed with their late Unbelief and Hardneſs 
of Heart. And ſuch Endeavours as this of Raphael, 
and of all Men not callcd to the Altar, are collateral 
TP ny to be deſpiſed by the Miniſters of the 
Folpel. | 5 
"fie with this View that I preſume upon Subjects 
of this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and 
be catched by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of a 
Diverſion. | Os 

All the Arts and Scicnces ought to be employed 
in one Confederacy againit the prevailing Torrent of 
Vice and Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in 
the Progreſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it 


- ought to be, that he wants the beſt Taſte and beſt 


Senſe a Man can have, who is cold to the Beauty of 
Holineſs. | N | 
As for my Part when I have happened to attend the 
Corpſe of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen a 

| mar grog at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who 
became the Dignity of his Function, and aſſumed 
J an 
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an Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce 
I am the Reſurrectian and the Life, he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead yet ſhall he live; and whoſoever 
liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die: I ſay, u 
ſuch an Occaſion, the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions 
between the Deceaſed whom I followed and myſelf, 
together with the many little Circumſtances that ſtrike 
upon the Soul and alternately give Grief and Conſola- 
tion, have vaniſhed like a Dream; and I have been 
relieved as by a Voice from Heaven, when the Solem- 
nity has proceeded, and after a long Pauſe I again 
heard the Servant of God utter, I know that my Ne- 
deemer liveth, and that he Gall ſtand at the latter Day 
upon the Earth; and though Worms deſtroy this Body, yet 
in my Flas ſhall I ſee Cal aubom I Gall ſee for myſelf, 
and my Eyes Hall behold, and not another. How have 1 
been raiſed above this World and all its Regards, and 
how well prepared to receive the net Sentence which 
the holy Man has ſpoken, We braught natbing into this 
Wirld, and it is certain wwe can carry nothing out ; the 


} heavy Tempers without 
| Genius, who can read Expreſſions of Scripture 


| with as much Indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 


looſe Papers : However I will not deſpair but to bri 
Men of Wir into a Love and Admiration of ſacred 
Writings ; and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to 
ſee the Day when it ſhall be as much the Faſhion 

Men of Politeneſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, 
as any fine Expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a 
well-drefled young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of 
bis Pocket, and be no more out of Countenance than 
if it were a Claffic printed by E/zevir. 

It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by Men of diſtinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe and 
adore the Author of their Being with a Spirit ſuitable 
to thoſe Faculties, and rouſe flower Men by their 
Words, Actions, and Writings to a Participation of 
their Tranſports and Thankſgivings. 

GuaRDIay, Vol. I. No. 21. 
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I Look upon it as a peculiar Happineſs, that were 1 
to chooſe bf what Religion I would be, and under 


w hat Government I would live, I ſhould moſt certainly 
give the Preference to that Form of Religion and Go- 
vernment which is eſtabliſned in my own Country. 


In this Point I think I am determined by Reaſon and 


Conviction; but it I ſhall be told that I am actuated 
by Prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt Prejudice, it is 


2 Prejudice that arcs from the Love of my Country, | 
and therefore ſuch a one as I will always mdulge. 1 


have in ſeveral Papers endeavoured to expreſs my Duty 
and eſteem for the Church of Exgland, and deſign this 


as an Effay upon the civil Part of our Conſtitution, | 
having often entertained myſelt with Reflections on this 


Subject, which I have not met with in other Writers. 
I hat Form of Government appears to me the moſt 


reaſonable, which 15 moſt comformable to the Equality | 


that we find in human Nature, provided it be conſiſ 


tent with public Peace and Tranquil. This is 


what may properly be called Liberty, which ex- 

empts one Man from Subjection to another ſo far as the 

Order and Oeconomy of Government will permi 
Liberty ſhould reach every Individual 1 

as they all ſhare one common Nature; if it only ſpreads 

among particular Branches, there had better be none 

at all, — ſuch a Liberty only aggravates the Mis- 


fortune of thoſe who are deprived of it, by ſetting 


before them a diſagreeable Subject of Compariſon. 
This Liberty is beſt preſerved where the Legiſlative 
Power is lodged in feveral Perſons, eſpecially if thoſe 
Perſons are of different Ranks and Intereſts; for where 
they are of the ſame Rank and conſequently have an 
Intereſt to manage pecuhar to that Rank, it differs 
but litile from a deſpotical Government in a fingle 
Perſon. But the greateſt Security a People can have 


for their Liberty, is when the legiſlative Power is 
in the Hands of Perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, that 
by providing for the particular Intereſts of their ſe- 


veral 


" 
a People, 
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veral Ranks, they are providing for the whole Body 
of the People ; or in other Words, when there is no 
Part of the People that has not a common Intereſt 
with at leaſt one Part of the 2 — f 

If there be but one Body of Legiſlators, it is no 
better than a Tyranny : if there are only two, there 
will want a ** Voice, and one of them muſt at 
length be ſwallowed up by Diſputes and Contentions 
that will neceſſarily ariſe between them. Four would 
have the ſame Inconvenience as two, and a great 
Number would cauſe too much Confuſion. I could 
never read a Pafſaze in Polybins, and another in Ci- 
cero, to this Purpohſe, without a fecret Pleaſure in 
applying it to the Eygliſh Conſtitution, which it ſuits 
much better than the Ron. Both theſe great Au- 
thors give the Pre-eminence to a mixt Government, 
conſiſting of three Branches, the Regal, the Noble, 


and the Popular. They had doubtleſs in their 


Thoughts the Conſtitution of the Roman Common- 
wealth, in which the Conful repreſented the King, 
the Senate the Nobles, and the Tribunes the People. 


This Diviſion ot the three Powers in the Roman 


Conſtitution was by no means fo diſtinct and natural, 
as it is in the Exgliſß Form of Government. Among 
ſeveral Objectious that might be made to it, I think 
the chief are thoſe that affect the Conſular Power, 
which had only the Ornaments without the Force of 


the regal Authority, Their Number had not a caſt- 


ing Voice in it; for which Reaſon, if one did not 
chance to be employed Abroad, while the other fat at 
Home, the Public Bulineſs was ſometimes ar a Stand, 
while the Coaſuls pulled two different Ways in it. 
Befides, I do not find that the Conſuls had ever a 
_— Voice in the paſſing of a Law, or Decree 
of Senate, ſo that indeed they were rather the chief 


Body of the Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, 


than a diſtinct Branch of the Sovereignty, in which 
none can be looked upon as a Part, who are not a 
Part of the Legiſlature. Had the Conſuls been in- 
veſted with the regal Authority to as great a Degree 
as our Monarchs, there would never have been any 
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Occaſions for a Dictatorſhip, which had in it the Power 
of all the three Orders, and ended in the Subverſion 
of the whole Conſtitution. 

Such an Hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives 
us a Succeſſion of abſolute Princes, is to me an 
unanſwerable Argument againſt deſpotic Power. 
Where the Prince is a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, 
it is indeed happy for his People that he is abſolute 
but fince in the common Run of Mankind, for one 
that is Wiſe and Good you find ten of a contrary 
Character, it is very dangerous for a Nation to ſtand 

to its Chance, or to have its public Happineſs or 
Miſery depend on the Virtues or Vices of a fingle 
Perſon. Look into the Hiſtory I have mentioned, 

or into any Series of abſolute Princes, how many 
Tyrants muſt you read through, before you come to 
an Emperor that is ſupportable ? But this is not all; 
an honeſt private Man often grows cruel and aban- 
doned, when converted into an abſolute Prince. 
Give a Man Power of doing what he pleaſes wit 
Impunity, you extinguiſh his Fear, and conſequently 


overturn in him one of the Pillars of Morality. 


This too we — 175 — matter rk How 
many hopeful Heirs rent to grand Empires, when 
in 258 of — — become fuck. Monſters 
of Luft and Cruelty as are a Reproach to Human 
Nature ? | | Bk 
Some tell us we ought to make our Governments 
on Earth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, is 
altogether Monarchical and Unlimited. Was Man | 
like his Creator in Goodneſs and Juſtice, I ſhould be 
for following this great Model : but where Goodneſs 
and Juſtice are not eſſential to the Ruler, I would 
no means put myſelf into his Hands to be dif) 
of according to his Particular Will and Pleaſure. 
It is odd to conſider the Connections between De- 
ſpotic Government and ag wn, + and how the mak- 
ing of one Perſon more than Man, makes the reſt 
leſs. About nine Pars of the World in ten are in 
the loweſt State of Slavery, and conſequently ſunk in 
the moſt groſs and brutal ignorance, European Sla- 


very 
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very is indeed a State of Liberty, if compared with 
that which prevails in the other three Diviſions of the 
World; and therefore it is no Wonder that thoſe who 
grovel under it have many Tracts of Light among 
them, of which the others are wholly deſtitute. 
Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Li- 
berty, and where theſe abound, Learning and all the 
Liberal Arts will immediately lift up their Heads and 
flouriſh. As a Man muſt have no flayiſh Fears and 


* Apprehenfions hanging upon his Mind, who will in- 


dulge the Flights of Fancy or Speculation, and puſh 
his Reſearches into all the abſtruſe Corners of Truth, 
ſo it is neceſſary for him to have a Competency of 
all the Conveniences of Life. | 
The firſt Thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himſelf with Neceſſaries. This Point will engrofs 
our Thoughts till it be ſatisfied, If this is taken 
Care of to our Hands, we look out for Pleaſures and 
Amuſements ; and among a great Number of idle 
People, there will be many whoſe Pleaſures lie in 
Reading and Contemplation. Theſe are the two 
great Sources of Knowledge, and as men grow wiſe 
they naturally love to communicate their Diſcoveries ; 
and others Leing the Happineſs of ſuch a Learned 
Life, and improving by their Converſation, emulate, 
imitate, and ſurpaſs one another, tiil a Nation is fill- 
ed with Races of wiſe and underitanding Perſons. 
Eaſe and Plenty are therefore the great Cheriſhers of 
Knowledge, and as moſt of the Deſpotic Govern- 
ments of the World have neither of thein, they are 
naturally over- run with Ignorance and Barbarity. In 
Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its Princes 
are abſolute, there are Men famous for Knowledge 
and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the Subjects 
are many ot them rich and wealthy, the Prince not 
thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full Tyranny like 
the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, leſt his Supjects 
mould be invited to new-mould their Conſtitution, 
having ſo many Proſpects of Liberty within their 
View. But in all Deſpotie Governments, mo a 
particular Prince may * Arts and Letters, there 
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is a natural N of Mankind, as you may 


obſerve from Auguftus's Reign, how the Romans l 
rees till they fell to an Equality 
rous Nations that ſurrounded 


themſelves by 
with the moſt bar 


them. Look upon Greece under its free States, and 


ou would think its Inhabitants lived in different 
Climartes, and under different Heavens, from thoſe 
at preſent; fo different are the Geniuſes which are 
formed under Turkiſh Slavery, and Grecian Liberty. 


Beſides Poverty and Want, there are other Rea- 
ſons that debaſe the Minds of Men, who live under 
Slavery, though I look on this as the Principle, 
This natural Tendency of Deſpotic Power to Igno- 
rance and Barbarity, though not inſiſted on by others, 


is, I think, an unanſwerable Argument againſt that 
Form of Government, as it ſhews how 1 


EZ 
is to the Good of Mankind, and the Perfection of | 
human Nature, which ought to be the great Ends of 
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GrATITUDE, 


Turk is not a more pleaſing Exereiſe of the 
Mind than Gratitude, It is accompanied with ſuch 
an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſufficiently 
rewarded by the Performance. It is not like the 

Practice of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there 
no puſſitive Command which injoined it, nor any Re- 
compence laid up for it hereatter, a generous Mind 


would indulge in it, for the natural Gratification that 


accompanies it. | 


If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how ang | 


more from Man to his Maker? The Supreme 
ing docs not only confer upon us thoſe Bounties 


which proceed more immediately from his Hand, but 


even thoſe Benefits which are conveyed to us by 
ethers, Every Blethng we enjoy, by what — 
98 | evey 


1 
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ſoever it may be derived upon us, is the Gift of 
him who is the great Author of Good, and Father of 
Mercies. | | | | 

If Gratitude, when exerted towards one another 
naturally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in the 
Mind of a grateful Man; it exalts the Soul into Rap- 
ture, when it is employed on this great Object of 
| Gratitude; on this Beneficent Being who has given 
| us every thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom 

ve expect every Thing we yet hope for. 

Moſt of the Works of the Pagan Poets were either 


| direct Hymns to their Deites, or tended indirectly to 


the Celebration of their reſpective Attributes and Per- 
| feftions. Thoſe who are acquainted with the Works 
of the Greek and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, 
will upon Reflection find this Obſervation fo true, 
that I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would wonder 
that more of our Chriſtian Poets have not turned their 
Thoughts this Way, eſpecially if we conſider, that 
our idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely 
more Great and Noble than what could poſſibly enter 
into the Heart of an Heathen, but filled with every 
Thing that can raiſe the Imagination, and give an 
Opportunity for the ſublimeſt Thoughts and Con- 
ceptions. | an: | | 
Platarch tells us of a Heathen who was finging an 
Hymn to D:ana, in which he celebrated her for her 
Delight in human Sacrifices, and other inſtances of 
Cruelty and Revenge : upon which a Poet who was 
preſent at this Piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have 
a truer Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Vo- 
tary by way of Reproof, that in Recompence for his 
Hymn, he heartly wiſhed he might have a Daugh- 
ter of the ſame Temper with the Goddeſs he cele- 
 brated. It was indeed impoſſible to write the Praiſes 
of one of thoſe falſe Deities, according to the Pagan 
— without a Mixture of Impertinence and Ab- 
rdity. 4 
The Fews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 
were the only P that had the Knowledge of the 
True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Example 
— how 
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how - ought to employ this Divine. Talent of 
2 0 aking. 2. that Nation produced 
Men of great Genius, without conſidering them as 
| Mſpired Writers, they have tranſmitted to us many 
Hymns and Divine Odes, which excel thoſe that are 
delivered down to us by the Antient Greeks and Ro- 


mans, in the Poetry, as much as in the Subject to 


which it was conſecrated. This I think might eaſily 
be ſhewn, if there were Oceaſion for it. 

I have already communicated to the Public ſome 
Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with 
a very favourable Reception, I ſhall from Time to 
Time publiſh any Work of the fame Nature which 
has not 2 appeared in Print, and may be acceptable | 


to my Readers. 
Y \ HEN all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My rifing Soul ſurveys ; 


Tranſpor ted with the View, Tam loft 
in Wonder, Love, and Praiſe : 


O how ſhall Nor ds with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare, | 
_ That glows within my rawviſh'd Heart? 
But thou cant read it there. 


„ 
Thy Providence my Life ſuflain'd, 
Aud all my Wants redreft, 
When in the filent Wont I lay, 
And hung upon the Breaff, 


IV. 
To all my ww2ak Complaints and Cries, 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
Ero yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in Pray'r. 


v. Us 
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| V. | 
Unnumber'd Comforts to my Soul 
Thy tender Care beſtow! d, 
Before my infant Heart conceiv d | 
From n whence get 2 ou d. 


When in a the Ps . of fined 
With he 7 &. eps Iran, 

| Thine Arm unſeen * me ſafe, 
And led me up to Man. 


SS 
1 hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 
clear” ay, 
And — gh the baſes Snares of Vice, 
— to be fear d than * 


_ 
Iden worn auith Sickneſs of haſt thow 
Miib Health renew'd my Face, 
Aud ⁊uben in Sins and Sorrows ſunk, 
a 3 Soul with Grace. 


IX. 
22 bounteous Hand with words 3375 
| Has made My Cup run o er, 
And in a kind and faithful Friend 
| Has doubled all my Store. 


X. 


Ten thouſand thouſand — = Gifts 
My daily Thanks 2 | 
Nor is * leaft a chear ful bare 


That taſtes thoſe Gifts with Foy. 


. 
 Throu every Period a Life 
95,85 Goodneſs PII 4 4 ; Ye 
And after Death in diſtant Worlds 
The glorions Theme renew. 


XII, When. 
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XII. | 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
| Divide thy Works no more, 
My ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy /hall adore. 


XIII. 
Through all Eternity to thee 
A joyful Song Dll raije, 
For oh! Eternity s too ſhort = 
To utter ail thy Praiſe. nA 
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Tuxgr are thoſe among Mankind, who can en- 
joy no Reliſh of their Being, except the World is 
made acquainted with all that relates to them, and 
think every Thing loſt that paſſes unobſerved ; but 
others find a folid Delight in ſtealing by the Crowd, 
and modelling their Life after fuch a — as ig 
as much above the Approbation as the Practice of the 
Vulgar. Life being too ſhort to give Inſtances great 
enough of true Friendſhip or Good-will, ſome Sages 


have thought it pious to preſerve a certain Reverence | 
for the Manes of their deceaſed Friends, and have 


withdrawn themſelves from the reſt of the World 
at certain Seaſons, to commemorate in their own 
Thoughts ſuch of their Acquaintance who have gone 
before them out of this Lite: And indeed, when we 
are advanced in Years, there is not a more pleaſing 
Entertainment, than to recollect in a gloomy Moment 
the many we have parted with that have been dear 
and agreeable to us, and to caſt a melancholy Thought 
or two after thoſe, with whom, perhaps, we have 
indulged ourſelves in whole nights of Mirth and Jol- 
lity. With ſuch inclinations in my Heart I went to 
my Cloſet Yeſterday in the Evening, and reſolved 

| to 
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to be forrowful ; upon wbich Occafion I could not 
but look with Diſdam upon myſelf, that though all 
the Reaſons which T had to lament the Loſs of many 


of my Friends are now as forcible as at the Moment 


of their Departure, yet did not my Heart ſwell with 
the ſame Sorrow which I felt at that Time; but 

could without Tears, reflect upon many pleaſing Ad- 
venturs I have had with ſome who have long been 
blended with common Earth. Though it is by the 
Benefit of Nature that Length of Time thus blots 
out the Violence of AMictions ; yet with Tempers 
too much given to Pleaſure, it is almoſt neceſſary to 
revive the old Places of Grief in our Memory, and 
ponder Step by Step on paſt Life, to lead the Mind 
into that Sobriety of Thought which poizes the 
Heart, and makes it beat with due Time without 
being quickened with Defire, or retarded with De- 
ſpair, from its proper and equal Motion. When 


we wind up a Clock that is out of Order, to make it 


go well for the future, we do not immediately ſet 
the Hand to the preſent Inſtant, but we make 
it ſtrike the Round of all its Hours, before it can re- 
cover the Regularity of its Time. Such, thought I, 
ſha!l be my Method this Evening; and ſince it is 
that Day of the Year which I dedicate to the Me- 
mory of fuch in another Life as I much delighted in 
when living, an Hour or two ſhall be ſacred to Sor- 
row and their Memory, while I run over all the me- 
lancholy Circumſtances of this Kind which have oc- 
curred to me in my whole Life. I 
The firſt Senſe of Sorrow I ever knew was upon 
the Death of my Father, at which Time I was not 


quite five Years of Age; but was rather amazed at 


what all the Houſe meant, than poſſeſſed with a 
a real Underſtanding why no Body was willing to 


play with me. I remember I went into the Room 


where his Body lay, and my Mother fat weeping 
alone by it. I had my Battledore in my Hand, and 
tell a beating the Coffin, and calling Papa; for, I 
know not how, I had ſome flight Idea that he was 
locked up there. My Mother catched ine in her 
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Arms, and, tranſported beyond all Patience of the 


iilent Grief ſhe was before in, ſhe almoſt ſmothered 


me in her Embrace, and told me in a flood of Tears, 
Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no 
more, for they were going to put him under Ground, 
whence he could never come to us again. She was a 


very beautiful Woman, of a noble Spirit, and there 


was a Dignity in her Grief amidſt all the Wildneſs of 
her Tranſport, which, methought, ſtruck me with an 
Initinct of Sorrow, which, before I was ſenſible of 
what it was to grieve ſeized my very Soul, and has 
made Pity the Weakneſs of my Heart ever ſince. 
The Mind in Infancy is, methinks, like the Body in 
Embryo, and receives Impreſſions ſo forcible, that 
they are as hard to be removed by Reaſon, as any 
Mark with which a Child is born, is to be taken a 

by any future Application, Hence it is, that Good- 
nature in me is no Merit; but having been fo fre- 
c_ overwhelmed with her tears before I knew 
the Cauſe of any Affliction, or could draw Defences 
from my own Judgment, I imbibed Commiſeration, 


Remorſe, an unmanly Gentleneſs of Mind, 


which has enſnared me into ten thouſand Calamities, 
and from whence I can reap no Advantage, except it 
be, that in ſuch a Humour as I am now in, I can the 
better indulge myſelf in the Softneſſes of Humanity, 
and enjoy that ſweet Anxiety which ariſes from the 
| Memory of paſt Afflictions. 3 


We that are very old, are better able to remember 


Things which befel us in our diſtant Youth, than the 
Paſſages of later Days. For this Reaſon it is that 
the Companions of my ſtrong and vigorous Years 


preſent themſelves more immediately to me in this 


Office of Sorrow. Untimely or unhappy Deaths are 


what we are moſt apt to lament ; fo little are we able 


to make it indifferent when a Thing happens, though 
we know it muſt happen. Thus we groan under 
Life, and bewail thote who are relieved from it. 
Every object that returns to our Imagination raiſes 
different Paſſions, according to the circumitance of 
their Departure. Who can have lived in an — 
— 
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znd in a ſerious Hour reflect upon the many gay and 
agreeable Men that might long have flouriſhed in 
the Arts of Peace, and not join with the Impreca- 
tions of the Fatheclefs and Widow on the Tyrant to 


- whoſe Ambition they fell Sacrifices * But gallant 


Men, who are cut off by the Sword, move rather our 
Veneration than our Pity: and we gather Relief 


| enough from their own Contempt of Death, to 


make it no evil, which was approachcd with ſo much 
Chearfulneſs, and attended with ſo much Honour. 
But when we turn our Thoughts from the great 
Parts of Life on ſuch Occafions, and inſtead of la 
menting thoſe who ſtood ready to give Death to 
thoſe who bad the Fortune to receive it; I ſay, when 
we let our Thoughts wander from ſuch noble Objects, 
and. confider the Havock which is made among the 
Tender and Innocent, Pity enters with an unmized 
Softneſs, and poſſeſſes all our Souls at once. | 
Here (were there Words to expreſs ſuch Senti- | 
ments with proper Tendernefs) I ſhould record the 
Beauty, Innocence, and untimely Death, of the firſt 
Object my Eyes ever beheld with Love. The beau- 
” tepus Virgin f How ignorantly did the charm, how 
careleſsly excel? Oh h! They baſt Right to the 
Bold, to the Ambitious, to the High, and to the 
 Haughty; but why this Cruelty to the Humble, to 
© the Meck, to the Undiſcerning, to the 'Thoughtleſs ? 
Nor Age, nor Buſineſs, nor Diſtreſs, can eraſe the 
dear Image from my Imagination. In the fame 
Week, I faw her dr for a Ball, and in a Shroud. 
How ill did the Habit of Death become the pretty 
Trifler ; I ſtill behold the ſmiling Earth. | 
5 TarLER, Vol. III. No. 181. 


- 
HapPINESs. 


| M Y Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than 

when the ſees her Children about her engaged in any 
profitable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night fitting 
in the Midſt of her Daughters, and forming a beauti- 
, ful 
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ful Semi-circle about the Fire. I immediately took 


my Place in an Elbow chair, which 1s always left | 


empty for me in one Corner. | 
r Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject 
of Happineſs, in which every one of the young La 


dies gave her Opinion, with that Freedom and Un- 
concernedneſs which they always uſe when they ate 


in Company only with their Mother and myſelf. 
Mrs. Fane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
_ Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and 
placed at the Head of a well regulated Family. I 
could not but obſerve, that in her Character, of a 
Man of Merit, ſhe gave us a hvely Deſcription of 
Tom Vorthy, who has long made his Addreſſes to 
her. The Siſters did not diſcover this at firſt, *rill 
the began to run down Fortune in a Lover, and 


among the Accompliſhments of a Man of Merit, un- | 


luckily mentioned white Teeth and black Eyes. 


Mrs. Anabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon 


| her Man of Merit, talked much upon Conveniencies 

of Life, Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of Tem- 

per, in one whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a Huſ- 
nd. 


In ſhort, though the Baggage would not | 


ſpeak out, I found the Sum of her Wiſhes was a 
rich Fool, or a Man fo turned to her Purpoſes, that 


ſhe might enjoy his Fortune, and inſult his Under | 


ſtanding. | 

The Romantic Cornelia was for living in a Wood 
among Choirs of Birds with Zephyrs, Echos, and 
Rivulets to make up the Concert ; ſhe would not 
| ſeem to include a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the 
ſame Time talked ſo paſſionately of Cooing Turtles, 
Moſſy Banks, and Beds of Violets, that one might 


eaſily perceive ſhe was not without Thoughts of a 


Companion in her Solitudes. 

Miſs Berry placed her Summum bonum in Equipages, 
Aſſemblies, Balls, and Birthnights, talked in Rap- 
_ tures of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt Coach, and my 
Lady Tattle's Room, in which ſhe ſaw- Company; 


nor would ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not 
oblerved, that her Muther appeared more * 
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than ordinary, and by her Looks ſhewed that ſhe did 
not approve ſuch a Redundance of Vanity and Im- 
pertinence. | 3 15 
My Favourite, the Sparller, with an Air of Inno- 
cence and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, faid that 
ſhe never expected ſuch a Thing as Happineſs, and 
that ſhe thought the moſt any one could do was to 
keep themſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. [ron- 


fide has often told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour 


to be Eaſy here and Happy hereatter : At the fame 
Time ſhe begged me to acquaint them by what Rules 
this Eaſe of Mind, or if I would pleaſe to call it Hap- 


pineſs, is beſt attained. 


My Lady Lizard joined in the fame Requeſt with 
her youngeſt Daughter, adding, with a ſerious Look, 


the Thing ſeemed to her of ſo great Conſequence, that 


ſhe hoped I would, for once, forget that they were all 
Women, and give my real Thoughts of it with the 
ſame Juſtneſs I would uſe among a Company of my 
own Sex. I complied with her Defire, and commu- 
nicated my Sentiments to them on this Subject, as 


| near as I can remember, pretty much to the follow- 


As nothing is more natural than for every one to 


deſire to be ha y, it is not to be wondered at that 


the wiſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpent ſo much Time 
to diſcover what Happineſs 1s, and wherein it chiefly 
conſiſts. An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons 
up no leſs than two hundred and eighty eight different 
Opinions upon this Subject; and another called 
Lucian, after having given us a long Catalogue of the 
Nations of ſeveral Philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew 
the Abſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſhing any 
Thing of his own. 

That which ſeems to have made ſo many err in 


this Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's 


Happineſs to one determined Point, which I conceive 


cannot be made up but by the Concurrence of ſeveral 


Particulars. | | 
I ſhall readily allow Y3rtze the firſt Place, as ſhe is 
the Mother ot Content, It is this which calms our 
Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Eaſe 
and Pleaſure. Naked Virtue, however, is not alone 
ſufficient to make a Man happy. It muſt be accom. 


— wich at leaſt a moderate Proviſion of all the 


eceſſaries of Life, and not ruffled and diſturbed 
bodily Pains. A Fit of the Stone was ſharp enoug 
to make a Stoic cry out, that Zeno, his Maſter, taught 
him falſe, when he told him that Pain was no Evil. 

But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 
ſufficient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs of 
it in ſome Particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine 
Temper, may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and 
chiefly contribute to render us uneaſy. I might 
inſtance in Pity, Love and Friendſhip. In the two 
laſt Paſſions it often happens, that we ſo entirely give 
up our Hearts, as to make our Happineſs wholly de- 


nd vpon another Perſon; a Truſt for which no 
| ws Creature, however excellent, can poſſibly give 


us a ſufficient Security. 


The Man therefore who would he truly happy, 


muſt, beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a 
Strength of Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within 
himſelt, and keep it from being dependent upon 
others. A Man of this Make will perform all thoſe 
good-natured Offices that could have been expected 
from the moſt bleeding Pity, without being fo far af- 
fected at the common Mistortunes of human Life, as 
tao diſturb his own Repoſe. His Actions of this Kind 
are ſo much more meritorious than another's, as they 
flow purely from a Principle of Virtue, and a Se 
of his Duty ; whereas a Man of a ſofter Temper, 
even while he is aſſiſting another, may in fome Mea- 
ſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. | 


A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am 
| here ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to his Friend or 
Miſtreſs to make him ſtill more happy, does not put 


it in the Power of either to make him miſerable. 


From what has been already ſaid it will alſo ap- 


pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place 
our Happineſs in the Applauſe of others, ſince by 
this Means we make it wholly independent of our- 

a | ſelves. 
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| ſelves. People of this Humour, who place their chief 


Felicity in Reputation and Applauſe, are alſo ex- 


| rremely ſubject to Envy, the moſt painful as well as 


the moſt abſurd of all Paſſions. | 
The ſureſt Means to attain that Strength of Mind 
and independent State of Happineſs I am here recom- 


| mending, is, a virtuous Mind ſufficiently furniſhed 
{| with Ideas to ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agree- 
| able Converſation with itſelf. Learning is a very 


eat Help on this Occafion, as it lays up an infinite 
Number of Notions in the Me „ ready to be 


| drawn out, and ſet in order upon any Occaſion. The 
Mind often takes the ſame Pleaſure in looking over 


theſe her Treaſures, in augmenting and diſpoſing 
them into proper forms, as a Prince does in a Re- 
new of his Army. 5 

At the ſame Time I muſt own, that as a Mind 


| thus furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſci- 


ouſneſs of its own Perfection, and is delighted with 

ſuch Occaſions as call upon it to try its Force, a 
lively Imagination ſhall produce a Pleaſure very little 
inferior to the former in Perſons of much weaker 
Heads. As the firſt therefore may not be improperly 
called, The Heaven of @a wiſe Man; the latter is 
extremely well repreſented by our vulgar Expreſſion, 
which terms it A Fool's Paradiſe. There is, how- 


1 ever, this Difference between them, that as the firſt 
naturally produces that Strength and Greatneſs of 
Mind I have been all along deſcribing as fo eſſential 


to render a Man happy, the latter is ruffled and diſ- 
compoſed by every Accident, and loſt under the com- 


mon Mis fortune. 


It is this Strength of Mind that is not to be over- 
come by the Changes of Fortune, that ariſes at the 
Sight of Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that 


Paſſage of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince 


of Conde) when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers 
return to Macedon, and tell their Countrymen that 
they had left their King conquering the World; fince 
tor his Part he could not doubt of raifing an Army 


{| vherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts | 


itſelf 
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itſelf when a Man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever Malice or Injuſtice 
weil deprive him of. It is this, in ſhort, that 
makes the virtuous Man inſenfibly ſet a Value upe 
himſelf, and throws a Varniſh over his Words at 
Actions, that will at laſt command Eſteem, and give 
| him a greater Aſcendant over others, than all the Ad- 
vantages of Birth and Fortune. 


Gan bia, Vol. II. No. 32. 
There is a reſtleſs Endeavour in the Mind of Man 


after Happineſs. This Appetite is wrought into the 
original ns of our Nature, and exerts itſelf in all 


Parts of the Creation that are endued with any De- | 
gree of Thought or Senſe. But as the Human Mind 


is dignified by a more comprehenſive Faculty than 
can be found in the inferior Animals, it is natural for 


Mien not only to have an Eye, each to his own Hap- 


pineſs, but alſo to endeavour to promote that of 
others in the ſame Rank of Being : And in Propor- 


tion to the Generoſity that is ingredient in the Tem- 


per of the Soul, the Object of its Benevolence is of a 
| ann or narrower Extent. There is hardly a Spirit 
upon Earth ſo mean and contracted as to centre all 
Regards on its own Intereſt, excluſive of the reſt of 
Mankind. Even the ſelfiſh Man hath ſome Share 
af Love, which he beſtows on his Family and Friends. 
A nobler Mind hath at Heart the common Intereſt of 
the Society or Country of which he makes a Part. 
And there is ſtill a more diffufive Spirit, whoſe Being 
or intentions reach the whole Mais of Mankind, and 
are continued beyond the preſent Age to a Succeifion 
of future Generations. 


The Advantage ariſing to him who hath the ne- 


ture of this Generoſity on his Soul, is, that he is af- 
fected with a ſublimer Joy than can be comprehended 


one Who is deſtitute of that noble Reliſh. The 


pineſs of the reſt of Mankind hath a natural Con- 
nection with that of a reaſonable Mind. And in Pro- 
portion as the Actions of each Individual contribute 
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in both of the World and of himſelf. I have in 2 


late Paper obſerved, that Men who have no Reach of 


Tunought do oft miſplace their Affections on the 


Means without _ to the End, and by a prepoſ- 
terous Defire of Things in themſelves indifferent, 
forego the Enjoyment of that Happineſe which thoſe 
Things are inſtrumental to obtain. This Obſervation 
has been conſidered with regard to Criticks and Mi- 
ſers; I ſhall now apply it Bay ge Fr vary 4 

Liberty and Truth are the main Points which theſe 


Gentlemen pretend to have in View; to proceed 


therefore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in 
the firſt Place that Liberty and Truth are not in 
themſelves defireable, but only as they relate to a far- 
ther End. And ſecondly, that the Sort of Liberty and 


Truth (allowing them thoſe Names) which our 


Free- thin lers uſe all their Induſtry to promote, is de- 
ſtructive of that End, viz. Human Happineſs: And 
conſequently that Species, as ſuch, inſtead of being 
encouraged or eſteemed, merit the Deteſtation and 
Abhorrence cf all honett Men. And in the laſt 
Place I deſign to ſhew, thut under the Pretence of 


_  aivancing Liberty and Truth, they do in reality 


promote the two contrary Evils. | 
As to the firit Point, it has been obſerved that 
it is the Duty ot each particular Perfon to aim at the 
Happineſs of his Fellow-creatures ; and that as this 
View is of a wider or narrower Extent, it argues a 
Mind more or lets virtuous. Hence it follows that a 


| Liberty of doing good Actions which conduce to the 
| Felicity of Mankind, and a Knowledge of ſuch 


Truths as might either give us Pleaſure in the Con- 
templation of them, er direct our Conduct to the 
great Ends of Life, are valuable Perſections. But 
ſhall a good Man, theretore, prefer a Liberty to com- 
mit Murder or Adultery, before the wholeſome Re- 
ftraiur of Divine and Human Laws? Or ſhall a 
wife Man 2 the Knowledge of a troubleſome and 
afflicting Truth, before a pleaſant Error that would 

cheer his Soul with Joy and Comfort, and be at- 
tended with no ill Conſequences ? Surely no Man of 
Vor. II. H common 


* 
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common Senſe would thank him, who had put it in 
his Power to execute the ſudden Suggeſtions of a 
Fit of Paſſion or Madneſe, or imagine himſelt obliged 
to a Perſon, who by forwardly informing him of 
ill News, had cauſed his Soul to anticipate that Sor- 
row which ſhe would have never felt ſo long as the 
ungrateful Truth lay concealed. 3 | | 
Let us then reſpect the Happineſs of our Species, 


and in this Light examine the Proceedings of the 


Free-thinkers, From what Giants and Monſters 
would theſe Konight-errants undertake to free the 
World ? From the ties that Religion impoſeth on 
our Minds, from the expectation of future Judg- 


ment, and trom the terrors of a troubled Conſcience, 
not by reforming Men's Lives, but by giving Encou- 


ragement to their Vices. What are theſe importafit 
Truths of which they would convince Mankind ? 


T hat there is no ſuch thing as a wite and juſt Provi- 


dence ; That the Mind of Man is corporeal ; That 


Religion is a State-trick, contrived to make Men 


honeſt and virtuous, and to procure a Sublittence to 
others for teaching and exhorting them to be ſo; 
That the good Tidings of Life and Immortality 
brought to Light by the Goſpel, are Fables and Im- 
13 From believing that we are made in the 


Image of God, they would degrade us to an Opinion 
that we are on a Level with the Beaſts that periſh. 


What Pleaſure or what Advantage do theſe Notions 
bring to Mankind? Is it of any Uſe to the Public 
that good Men ſhould loſe the comfortable Proſpect 
of a Reward to their Virtue, or the Wicked be encou- 


raged to perſiſt in their Impiety, from an Affurance 


that they (hill not be puniſhed for it hereafter ? 


Allowing, therefore, theſe Men to be Patrons of 


Liberty and Truth, yet it is of ſuch Truths and that 
ſort of Liberty which makes them juſtly be looked 
upon as Enemies to the Peace and Happineſs of the 


World. But upon a thorough and impartial View : 


it will be found that their Endeavours, inſtead of ad- 


vancing the Cauſe of Liberty and Truth, tend only 


to introduce Slavery and Error among Men, There 
= are 
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are two Parts in our Nature, the Baſer, which con- 


its of our Senſes and Paſſions, and the more Noble 


and Rational, which is properly the Human Part, the 
other being common to us with Brutes. The inferior 
Part is generally much ſtronger, and has always the 


Start of Reaſon, which if, in the perpetual Struggle 


between them, it were not aided from Heaven by 
Religion, would almoſt univerfally be vanquiſhed, 
and Man become a Slave to his Pathons, - which as it 
is the moſt grie vous and abject Slavery, ſo it is the ge- 


= nuine Reſult of that Liberty which is propoſed by 
overturning Religion, Nor is the other Part of their 


Deſign better executed. Look into their pretended 
Truths: Are they not fo many wretched Abſurdi- 


ties, maintained in Oppoſition to the Light of Nature 


and Divine Revelation by fly Inuendos and cold Jeſts, 
by ſuch pitiful Sophiſms, and ſuch confuſed and in- 
digeſted Notions, that one would vehemently ſuſpect 
thoſe Men uſurped the Name of Free-thinters, with 
the ſame view rhat Hy pocrites do that of Godlinels, 
that it may ſerve tur a Cloke to cover the contrary 


| Defect ? 


I ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with a Parallel Refl-c- 
tion on theſe three Species, who ſeem to be allied by 
a certain Agreement in Mediocrity of Underſtanding, 
A C-itic is entirely given up to the Purſuit of L' arn- 
ing; when he has got it, Is his Judgment -clearer, 
his Imagination livelier, or his Manners more yolite 
than thoſe ot other Men? Is it obſerved that a Mi, 
when he has acquired his ſuperfluous Eſtate, ears, 
drinks, or fleeps with more Satisfactions, that he has 
a cheartuller Mind, or reliſhes any of the Enjoymeuts 
of Lite better than his Neighbeurs? The Free 
thiakers plead hard for a Licence to think freely; 
tcy have it; but what Uſe do they make of it? Are 
mey eminent for any ſublime Diſcoveries in any of 
the Arts and Sciences? Have they been Authors of 
any Inventions that conduce to the Well-being of 
Mankind? Do their Writings ſhew a greater Depth of 
Defign, a clearer Method, or more juit and correct 
Realoning, than thoſe of other Men? 


H 2 There 
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There is a great Reſemblance in their Genius ; but 
the Critie and Miſer are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tible Creatures, while he Free-thinker 1s alſo a per- 
nicious one. . . 

GvarDian, Vol. I. No. 83. 


| HEAVEN. 
SIX, 


© I Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awful 
© and tremendous Subject, the Ubliquity or Omni» 
preſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that 
he is equally preſent in all Places throughout the 
whole — of infinite Space. This Doctrine is 
* ſo agreeable to Reaſon, that we meet with it in the 
Writings of the enlightened Heathens, as I might 
ſhew at large, were it not already done by other 
Hands. But though the Deity be thus effentially 
* preſent through all the Immenfity of Space, there 
1s one Part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in a 
| moſt tranſcendent and viſible Glory. This is that 
Place which is marked out in Scripture under the 
different Appellations of Paradi/c, the third Hea- 


Glory. It is here where the glorifted Budy of our 
Saviour refides, and where all the celeſtial Hierar- 
+ chies, and the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, are 


repretented as perpetually ſurrounding the Seat of 


God with Hallelujah; and Hymns of Praiſe. This 
is that Preſence of God which ſme of the Divines 
call his Glories, and others his Majeſtic Preſence. 
He is indeed as effentially preſent in all other 
Places as in this; but it is here where he reſides in 
a ſenſible Magniticence, and in the Midſt of all 
* thoſe Splendors which can afte& the Imagination of 
+ created Beings. Ei a, 

It is very remarkable that this Opinion of God | 
© Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſco» 
« vered by the Light of Nature, or by a general 
Tradition from our firſt Parents, prevails among 15 
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the Nations of the World, whatſoever different No- 
tions they entertain of the Godhead, If you look 
into Homer, that is, the moſt ancient of the Greet 
Writers, you ſee the Supreme Power ſeated in the 
+ Heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior Deities, 
© among whom the Mutes are repreſented as ſinging 
inceſſantly about his Throne. Who does not here 
© ſee the main Strokes and Outlines of this great 
Truth we are ſpeaking of? The fame Doctrine is 
© ſhadowed out in many other Heathen Authors, 
though at the ſame Time, like ſeveral other re- 
© vealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with a Mix- 
* tures of Fables and human Inventtons. But to 
* paſs over the Notions of the Greeks and Romerns, 
« thoſe more enlightened Parts ot the Pagan World, 
* we find there is ſcarce a People among the late- diſ- 
© covered Nations who are not trained up in an 
© Opinion that Heaven is the Habitation of the Di- 


_ © rinity whom they worſhip. 


As in Solomon's Temple there was the Sanum 
* SanForum, in which a viſihle w_ appeared among 
© the Figures of the Cherubim, and into which none 


0. has he bigh Prieſt himſelf was permited to enter, 


after having made an Atonement for the Sins of 
the People; ſo if we confider the whole Creation 
as one great Temple, there is in it this Holy of Ho- 
© les, into which the High Prieſt of our Salvation 
© entered, and took his Place among Angels and 
* Archangels, after having made a Propitiation for 
the Sins of Mankind, 
With bow much Skill muſt the Throne of God 
© be erected ? With what glorious Deſigns is that 
© Habitation beautified, which is contrived and builr 
by him who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How 
great muſt be the Majeſty of that Place, where the 
* whole Art of Creation has been employed, and 
where God has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 
magnificent Manner? What muſt be the Archi- 
* recture of infinite Power under the Directions of in- 
finite Wiſdom? A Spirit camnot but be tranſported 
after an ineffable Manner with the Sight of thoſe 
H 3 Objects 
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Objects, which were made to affect him by that 
Being u ho knows the inward Frame of a Soul, 
and how to pleaſe and ravifh it in all its molt ſecret 
Powers and Faculties. It is to this majeſtic Pre- 
ſence of Bod, we may apply thoſe beautiful Expref- 
* flions in holy Writ. Heholi even to the Maon, and 
« zrjbineth nit ; yea, the Stars are not pure in hi: Sight, 
+ 'The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories of rhe 
* World in which we live, are but as weak and fickly 
Glimmerings, or rather Darkneſs itſelf, in Compa- 
rion of thoſe Splendors which encompaſs the 
Throne of God. > 

* As the Glory of this Place is tranſcendant beyond 
Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it, 
There is Light behind Light, and Glory within 
© Glory. How far that Space may reach, in which 
+ God thus appears in perfect Majeſty, we cannot 
* poſſibly conceive. Though it is not infinite, it may 
* be indefinite; and though not immeaſurable in it- 
* {clf, it may be ſo with regard to any created Eye or 
* Iinagination, If he has made theſe lower Regions 
of Matter fo inconceivably wide and magnificent 
« for the Habitation of mortal and periſhable Beings, 
* how great may we ſuppoſe the Courts of this 
Duſe to be, where he makes his Refidence in a 
* more elpectal Manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
* Fulnets of his Glory, among an innumerable Com- 


6 


bany of Angels and Spirits ct juſt Men made per- 
ect? 

* This is certain, that our Imaginations cannot 
be raiſed too high, when we think on a Place 
where Omnipotence and Omniſcience hare fo fig- 
nally exerted th-mielves, becauſe that they are 
able to produce a Scene infinitely more great and 

glorions than that we are able to imagine. It is 
not impothble but at the Conſummation of all 
© Things, theſe autward Apartmants of Nature, 
* which are now ſuited to thoſe B.ings who inhabit 

« them, may be taken in and added to that glorious 
Place of which I am here fpeaking ; and by that 
Means made a proper Habitation for Eeings who 
| are 
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are exempt from Mortality. and cleared of their 
Impertections: For fo the Scripture ſeems to inti- 
mate when he ſpeaks of new Heavens and of a new 
Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteoulneſs. 

I nave only conſidered this glorious Place with 
regard to the Sight and Imagination, though it is 
highly probable that our other Senſes may here 
likeu iſe enjoy their higheſt Gratifications. There 


is nothing which more raviſbes and tranſports the 


Soul than Harmony ; and we have great Reaton 
to believe, from the Deſcriptions of this Place in 
holy Scripture, that this is one of the Eatertain- 
ments of it. And if the Soul of Man can be fo 


wonderfully affected with thoſe Strains of Mutick, 
which human Art is capable of producing, how 
much more will it be raiſed and etevated by thole, 
in which is exerted the whole Power of Harmony! 


The Senſes are Facultics of the human. Soul, 


though they cannot be employed, during this our 


vital Union, without proper Inſtruments in the 
Body. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the Sa- 
tisfaction of theſe Faculties, which we find by Ex- 
perience are Inlets of great Pleaſure to the Soul, 
from among thoſe Entertainments which are to 
make up our Happineſs hereafter ?* Why ſhould we 


© ſuppoſe that our Hearing and Sceing will not be 


gratified with thoſe Objects which are moſt ag reeu- 
ble to them, and which they cannot meet with in 


theſe lower Regions of Nature; Objects, <- ch 


neither Eye hath feen, nor Ear leur, nor can it ever 
into tle Heart of Man to conceive? I Hu a Min in 
Chrift (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) 4597 
forrteen Fears ago, (whether in the Bod;, I caunot 
tell, or <vhether out of the Rody, I cant tell, God 
knonweth) ſuch a one caught up to the third Heaven, 
And I Ane fich a Man, (whether in the Body, or 
out of the Boy, I cannot tell, God knowe'h}) how that 
he was caught i into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeak- 
able Wards, which it is impoſſible for a Man to utter, 
By this is meant that what he heard was infinitely 
dittercut from any Thing which he had heard in 

2 this 
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this World, that it was impoſſible to expreſs it in 
ſuch Words as might convey a Notion of it to his 
Hearers. | 

It is very natural for us to take Delight in En- 


quiries concerning any foreign Country, where we 


are ſome Time or other to make our Abode ; and 


as we all hope to be admitted into this glorious 


Place, it is both a laudable and uſeful Curiofity, to 


get what Informations we can of it, while we make 
uſe of Revelation for our Guide, When theſe 


everlaiting Doors ſhall be open to us, we may be 
ſure that the Pleaſures and Beauties of this Place 
will infinitely tranſcend our preſent Hopes and Ex- 


ectatious, and that the glorious Appearance of the | 


hrone of God will riſe infinitely beyond what- 
ever we are able to conceive of it. We might 
here entertain ourſelves with many other Specula- 
tions on this Subject, from thoſe ſeveral Hints 
which we find of it in the holy Scriptures ; as whe- 
ther there may not be different Manfions and Apart- 
ments of Glory to Beings of different Natures; . 
whether as they excel one another in Perfection, 
they are not admitted nearer to the Throne of the 
Almighty, and enjoy greater Manifeſtations of his 
Preſence ; whether there are not ſolemn Times 


and Occaſion, when all the Multitude of Heaven 


celebrate the Preſence of their Maker in more extra- 
ordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration : as Adam, 
though he had continued in a State of Innocence, 
would, in the Opinion of our Divines, have kept 
holy the Sabbath Day, in a more particular Manner 


than any other of the Seven, Theſe, and the like 
Speculations, we may very innocently indulge, fo 


long as we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a 
Defire of becoming Inhabitants of this delightful 
Place. | | 

+ I have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, 


treated on the molt ſerious Subject that can employ 


the Mind of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; 
a Subject which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart 
Fe | © trom 
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© from our Meditations. We have conſidered the 
Divine Being, as he inhabits Infinitude ; as he 
* dwells among his Works; as he is preſent to the 
Mind of Man; and, as he diſcovers himſelf in a 
© more glorious Manner among the Regions of the 
« Bleſt, Such a Confideration ſhould be kept awake 
in us at all Times, and in all Places, and poſſeſs our 
© Minds with a perpetual Awe and Reverence. It 
© ſhould be interwoven with all our Thoughts and 
+ Perceptions, become one with the Conſciouſneſs of 
« our own Being. It is not to be reflected on in the 
Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought to fivk us into 
© the loweſt Proſtration before him, who is ſo aſto- 
+ nithingly Great, Wonderful, and Holy.“ 

DT SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 580. 


We conſider infinite Space as an Expanfion without 

a Circumference: We confider Eternity, or infinite 
Duration, as a Line that has neither a Beginning nor 
an End. In our Speculations of infinite Space, we 
eonſider that particular Place in which we Exiſt, as a 
kind of Centre to the whole Expanſion. In our Spe- 
_ culations of Eternity, we conſider the Time which is 
preſent to us the Middie, which divides the whole 
Line into two equal Parts. For this Reaſon, many 
vitty Authors compare the preſent Time to an Iſth- 
mus, or narrow neck of Land, that riſes in the Midſt 
of an Ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed on either Side of 


N. | 

| Philoſophy, and indeed common Senſe, naturally 
throws Eternity under two Diviſions, which we may 
call in ZEagliſb, that Eternity which is paſt, and that 
Eternity which is to come. The learned Term of 
Eternitas a Parte ante, and Eternitas a Parte poſt, 
may be more amufing to the Reader, but can have no 
ether Tdea affixed to them than what is conveyed to us 
dy thoſe Words, an Eternity that is paſt, and an Eter- 
nity that is to come. Each of theſe Eternities is 
| bounded at the one Extreme; or, in other Words, 
the former has an End, and the latter a Beginning. 
H 5 Let 
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Let us firſt of all conſider that Eternity which ; 
paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the Subject 
of another Peper. The Nature of this Eternity is 


utterly inconceivable by the Minds of Man: Our 


Reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has been, but at the 
ſame Time can frame no Idea of it, but what is big 
with Abſurdiry and Contradiction. We can have no 
other Conception of any Duration which is paſt, than 
that all of it was once preſent; and whatever was 


once preſent is at ſome certain Diſtance from us, and 


whatever is at any certain Diſtance from us, be the 
Diſtance never fo remote, cannot be Eternity. The 
very Notion of any Du:ation's being paſt, implies that 
it was once preſent; for the Idea of its being once 
_ preſent is actually included in the Idea of its being 


wb This therefore is a Depth not to be ſounded by 


uman Underſtanding. We are ſure that there has 
deen an Eternity, and yet contradict onrielves when 


we meaſure this Eternity by any Notion which we 


can frame of it, 1 

If we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall 
| find that the Ditticulties we meet with in our Conerp- 
tions of Eternity proceed from this fingle Reaſon, 
that we can have no other Idea of any kind of Dura- 


tion than that by which we ourſelves, and all other 


created Beings, do exiſt ; which is, a fuccethve Dura» 
tion made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. There 1g 


n thing which exiſts after this Manner, all the Parts 
of whoſe Exiſtence were not once equally preſent, 


and contrquently may be reached by a certain Num- 
ber of Years applied to it. We may aſcend as high 
as we pleaſe, and employ our Being to that Eternity 
which is to come, in adding Millions of Years to 
Millions of Years, and we can never come to up to 


any Fountain Head of Duration, to any Beginning in 


Eternity: But at the ſame Time we are ſure, that 
whatever was once preſent does lic within the Reach 


of Numbers, though perhaps we can never be able to 
put cough of them together for that Purpoſe. We 


may as well (ay, that anv Thing may be actually 
prelent in any Part of infinite Space, which does _ 
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lie at a certain Diſtance from vs, as that any 
Part of infinite Duration was once actually — 
and does not alſo lie at ſome determined Diſtance 


from us. The Dittance in both Caſes may be immea- 
ſurable and indefinite as to our Faculties, but our Rea- 


ſon tells us that it cannot be fo in itfelf. Here there- 
fore is that Dithculty which buman Underſtanding 1s 
not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure that ſome- 
thing mult have exiſted from Eternity, and are at the 
ſame Time unable to conceive that any Thing which 


exiſts, according to our Notion of Exiſtence, can have 


exiſted from Eternity. 

It is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thought in his own Mind, to follow in fuch an ab- 
ſtrac te d Speculation; 3 but ] bave been the longer on 
it, becaule | think it is a demonſtrative Argument of 
the Being and Eternity of a God : and though there 


are many other Demonſtrations which lead us to this 


great Truth, I do not think we ought to la 2 aſide 
any Proofs in this Matter, which the Light of Reajon 
had tuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it is fuch a one 


as has been urged by ien tamous for their Penetra- 


tion and Force of Underitanding, and which appears 
altogether conclutive to thoſe "who will de at the 
Pains to examine it. 

Having thus coniidered that Eternity which is paſt, 
according to the beſt Idea we can frame ot it, | ſhall 
now draw up thoie ſeveral Articles on this Subject, 
which are dictated to us by the I ight of Reaſon, and 
which may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſo- 
pber in this great Point. 

Firſt, It is certain that no Being could have made 
itſelt; for if ſo, it muſt have acted before it was, 
which is a Contradiction. 


Secondly, That therefore ſome Being muſt have 
_ exited from all Eternity. 

Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the 8 of 
ereated Beings, or according to any Notions which 


we have ot Exiſtence, could not have exiſted from 
Eternity, * | 


H 6  Fourthiy, 
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 Fourthly, That this Eternal Being muſt therefore 
be the great Author of Nature, The Ancient of Days, 
Who being at an infinite Diſtance in his Perfections 
form all finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite 
different Manner from them, and in a Manner of 
which they can have no Idea, | . 
I know that ſeveral of the School- men, who would 
nct be thought ignorant of any Thing, have 
tended to explain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, by 
telling us, That he comprehends infinite Duration in 
every Moment; that Eternity is with him a Pun&tum 
fans, a fixed Point; or, which is as good Senſe, an 
„ finite Infiant; that nothing, with reference to his 
 Exiltence, is either paſt or to come: To which the 
ingenious Mr. Coxvley alludes in his Deſcripuon of 


Heaven. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an Eternal NOW does always laſt. 


For my own Part, I look upon thoſe Propofitions 
as Words that have no Ideas annexed to them ; and 
think Men had better own their Ignorance, than ad- 
vance Doctrines by which they mean nothing, and 

which, indeed, are ſelf- contradictory. We cannot be 
too modeſt in our Diſquititions, when we meditate on 
Him, who is environed with ſo much Glory and 
Perfection, who is the Source-of Being, the Foun- 
tain of all thar Exiſtence which we and his whole 
Creation derive from him. Let us therefore with 
the utmoſt Humility acknowledge, that as ſome Be- 
ing muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from Eternity, fo 
this Being does exiſt after an incomprebenſible Man- 
ner, fince it is impoflible for a Being to have exiſted 
from Eternity after our Manner or Notions of Exiſ- 
| tence, Revelation confirms theſe natural Dictates of 
Reaſon in the Accounts which it gives us of the Di- 
vine Exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is the ſame 
_ Yeſterday, To-day, and for Ever; and that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the Biginning and the Ending; 
that a thouland Years are with him as one Day, and 
| One 
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one Day as a thouſand Years; by which, and the 

like Expreſſions, we are taught, that his Exiſtence, 
with relation to time or Duration, is infinitely differ- 
ent from the Exiſtence of any of his Creatures, and 

conſequently that it is impoſſible for us to frame any 
adequate Conceptions of it. \ 

In the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own 
Being, he entitles himfelf, I am that I am; and when 
Moſes deſires to know what Name he ſhall give him 
in his Embaſſy to Pharoab, he bids him 2 © 
am hath ſent you. Our great Creator, by this Revela- 
tion of himſelf, does in a Manner exclude every Thing 
elſe from a real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
from his Creatures, as the only Being which truly 
and really exiſts. The ancient Platonic Notion 


which was drawn from Speculations of Eternity, won- 


derfully agrees with this Revelation which God has 
made of himſelf. There is nothing, fay they, which 
in Reality exiſts, whoſe Exiſtence, as we call it, is 
pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. Such a flit- 
ting and ſueceſſive Exiſtence is rather a Shadow of 
Exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than Exiſ- 
tence itſe'f, He only properly exiſts whoſe Exiſtence 
is entirely preſent; that is, in other Words, who 
exiſts in the moſt perfect Manner, and in ſuch a 

Manner as we have no Idea of. Ts 
I ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful 
Inference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate our- 
felves and fall down before our Maker, when we con- 
fider that ineffable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which con- 
mrved this Exiſtence for finite Natures! What muſt 
be the Overflowings of that Good-will, which prompt- 
ed our Creator to adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom 
it is not neceſſary? Eſpecially when we confider that 
he himſelf was before in the complete Poſſeſſion of 
Exiſtence avd of Happineſs, and in the full Enjoy- 
ment of Eternity. What Man can think of himſelf 
as called out and ſeparated from Nothing, of his be- 
ing made a conſcious, a reaſonable and happy Crea- 
ture, in ſhort, of being taken in as a Sharer of Exiſt- 
ence, and a kind of Partner in Eternity, without be. 
| | iog 
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ing ſwallowed vp in Wonder, in Praiſe, in Adoration! 
It is indeed a Thought too big for the Mind of Man, 
and rather to be entertained in the Secrecy of Devo- 
tion, and in the Silence of the Soul, than to be ex- 
preſſed by Words. The Supreme Being has not 
given us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to extol a 
magnify ſuch unutterable Goodneſs. 

t is however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall be 
always doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and 
that a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however 

be the Work ot an Eternity. 8 
je SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 590. 


I have always taken a particular Pleaſure in exa- 
mining the Opinions which Men of different Reli- 
gions, different Ages, and ditterent Countries, have 
entertained concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 
and the State of Happinets which they promile them- 
ſelves in another World. For whatever Prejudices 
and Errors human Nature lies under, we find that 
either Reaſon, or Tradition from our firſt Parents, 
has diſcovered to all People ſomething in theſe great 
Points which bears Analogy to Truth, and ro the 
Doctrines opened to us by Divine Revelation. 1 
was lately Diſcourfing on this Subject with a learned 
Perſon, who has been very much converſant among 
the Inhabitants of the more Weſtern Part of Africa. 
Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that Country, 
he tells me that their Notion of Heaven, or of a Ph 
ture State of Happineſs, is this, That every Thing 
we there wiſh for will immediately preſent jitſelt to 
us. We find, ſay they, our Souls are of ſuch a Na- 
ture that they require Variety, and are not capable of 
being —_ delighted with the ſame Objects. The 
Supreme Being, therefore, in Compliance with this 
Taſte of Happineſs which he has planted in the Soul 
of Man, will raiſe up from Time to Time, ſay they, 


every Gratificution which it is in the Humour to be 


pleated with. If we wiſh to be in Groves or Bowers, 
among running Streams or Falls ot Water, we hall 


immediately find ourſelves in the Midſt of ſuch 2 
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| Scene as we deſire. If we would be entertained with 
Mufick and the Melody of Sounds, the Concert 
ariſes upon our Wiſh, and the whole Region about 
us is filled with Harmony. In ſhort, every Deſire will 
be followed by Fruition, and whatever a Man's In- 
clination directs him to, will be preſent with bim. 
Nor is it material whether the Supreme Power creates 
in Conformity to our Wiſhes, or whether he only 
produces ſuch a Change in our Imagination, as makes 


us believe ourſelves converſant among thoſe Scenes 


which delight us. Our Happineſs will be the ſame, 
whether it proceed from external Objects, or from 
the Impreſſions of the Deity upon our own private Fan- 
cies. This is the Account which 1 have received 
from my learned Friend. Notwithſtanding this Syf- 
tem of Belief be in general very chimerical and vi- 
ſionary, there is ſomething ſublime in its Manner of 
_ conlidering the Influence of a Divine Being on a hu- 
man Soul. It has alſo, like moſt other Opinions of 
the Heathen World upon theſe important Points, it 
has, I fav, its Foundation in Truth, as it ſuppoſes 
the Souls of good Men after this Life to be in a 
State of perfect Happineſs ; that 1n this State there 
will be no barren Hop's, nor fruitleſs Wiſhes ; and 
that we ſhall enjoy every Thing we can defire. But 
the particular Circumitance which I am moſt pleated 
with in this Scheme, and which ariſes from a juſt Re- 
flection upon human Nature, is that Variety of Plea- 
| ſures which it ſuppoſes the Souls of good Men will te 
poſſeſſed of in another World. This I think highly 
probable, from the Dictates both of Reaſon and Re- 
velation. The Soul conſiſts of many Faculties, as 
the Underſtanding, and the Will, with all the Seuſes 
doth outward and inward; or, to ſpeak more philoſo- 
cally, the Soul can exert herſelf in many 2 — 
Ways of Action. She can exert herſelf in many dif- 
ferent Ways of Action. She can underſtand, will, 
imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, and apply 
herſelf to many other the like Exereiſes of different 
Kinds and Natures; but what is more to be cor ſi- 
dered, the Soul is capable of receiving a moſt exqui- 
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ſite Pleaſure and Satisfaction from the Exerciſe of 
any of theſe its Powers, when they are gratified with 
their proper Objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by 
the Satisfaction of the Memory, the Sight, the Hear. 
ing, or any other Mode of . Every Fa- 
eulty is as a diſtinct Taſte in the Mind, and hath 
Objects accommodated to its proper Reliſh. Doctor 
Tillotſon ſomewhere ſays, that he will not preſume to 
determine in what conſiſts the Happineſs of the Bleſt, 


becauſe God Almighty is capable of making the Soul | 


happy by ten thouſand different Ways. Beſides thoſe 
feveral Avenues to Pleaſure, which the Soul is en- 
dowed with in this Life, it is not impoflible, according 
to the Opinions of many eminent Divines, but there 
may be new Faculties in the Souls of good Men 
made perfect, as well as new Senſes in their glorified 
Bodies. This we are ſure of, that there will be new 
Objects offered to all thoſe Faculties which are eſſen- 
tial to us. | | 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular 
Faculty is capable of being employed on a very great 
Variety of Objects. The Underſtanding, for Exam- 
le, may be happy in the Contemplation of Moral, 
Natural, Mathematical, and other Kinds of Truth. 
The Memory like wiſe may turn itielt to an infinite 
Multitude of Objects, eſpecially when the Soul ſhall 
have paſſed through the Space of many Millions of 
Years, and ſhall reflect with Pleaſure on the Days of 
11 Every other Faculty may be conſidered 
in the ſame Extent. 1 
We cannot queſtion but that the Happineſs of a 
Soul will be adequate to its Nature, and that it is not 
endowed with any Faculties which are to lie uſeleſs 
and unemployed. The Happineſs is to be the Happi- 
neſs of the whole Man, and we may eatily conceive 
to ourſelves the Happineſs of the Soul, while any one 
ef its Faculties is in the Fruition of its chief Good. 
The Happineſs may be of a more exalted Nature in 
Proportion as the Ta employed is ſo ; but as the 
whole Soul acts in the Exertion of any of its particu» 


hr Powers, the whole Soul is happy in the Fs 
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x hich ariſes from any of its particular Acts. For not- 
withſtanding, as has been before hinted, and as it has 
been taken Notice of by one of the greateſt modern 
Philoſophers, we divide the Soul into ſeveral Powers 
and Faculties, there is no ſuch Diviſion in the Soul it- 
ſelf, fince it is the whole Soul that remembers, under- 
{tands, wills, or imagines. Our Manner of confider- 
ing the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, Lmagination, 
and the like Faculties, is for the better enabling us to 
prefs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted Subjects of Specula- 
tion; not that there is any ſuch Diviſion in the Soul 
8 
Sreing then that the Soul has many different Facul- 
ties, or, in other Words, many different Ways of act- 
ing ; that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy 
by all theſe different Faculties or Ways of acting; 
that it may be endowed with feveral latent Faculties, 
which it is not at preſent in a Condition to exert; 
that we cannot believe the Soul is endowed with any 
Faculty which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any 
one of theſe Faculties is tranſcendantly pleaſed, the 
Soul is in a State of Happineſs ; and in the laſt Place, 
conſidering that the Happineſs of another World is to 
de the Happineſs of the whole Man, who can queſ- 
tion but that there is an infinite Variety in thoſe 
Pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and that this Fulneſs of 


Joy will be made up of all thoſe Pleaſures which the 


ature of the Soul is capable of receiving ? | 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, if 
weobſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to the 
Mind of Man. The Soul does not care to be always 
in the fame Bent. The Faculties relieve one another 
by Turns, and receive an additional Pleaſure from 
the Novelty of thoſe Objects about which they are 
converſant, | 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this No- 
tion, under the different Views which it gives us of 

our future Happineſs. In the Deſcription of the 


| Throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe Objects 


| whichare able to gratity the Senſes and Imagination: 
| la very many Places it intimates to us all the Happi- 
| | neſs 
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neſs which the Underſtanding can poſſibly receive in 
that State, where all Things wall be revealed to us, 
and we ſhall know, even as we are known ; the Ra 

tures of Devotion, of Divine Love, the Pleaſure of 


converiing with our Bleſſed Saviour, with an innu- 
merable Holt of Angels, and with the Spirits of juſt | 
Men made perfect, are likewiſe revealed to us in ſeve- 


ral Parts of the Holy Writings. There are allo 
mentioned thoſe Hicrarchies or Governments, in 
which the Bleſt ſhall be ranged one above another, in 


which we may be ſure a great Part of our Happineſs | 


will likewiſe coniiſt; for it will not be there as in 
this World, where every one is aiming at Power and 
Superiority ; but, on the contrary, every one will 
find that Station the moſt proper for him in which he 
1s placed, and will probably think that he could nat 
have been ſo happy in any other Station. Theſe, 
and many other Particulars, are marked in Divine 
Revelation as the ſeveral Ingredients of our 
neſs in Heaven, which all imply ſuch a Variety of 
Joys, and ſuch a Gratification of the Soul in all its 
different Faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubai 
are a ſet of Angels who know moſt, and the Sera- 
= a Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether this 
iſtinction be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not 
here examine ; but it is highly probable, that among 
the Spirits of good Men there may be ſome who 
will be more pleaſed with the Employment of one Fa- 


culty than of another, and this perhaps according to | 
thoſe innocent and virtuous Habits or Inclinations - 


which have here taken the deepeſt Root. Mo 
I might here apply this Conſideration to the Spirits 


of wicked Men, with Relation to the Pain which they 


ſhall ſuffer in one of their Faculrics, and the reſpec- 
tive Mileries which ſhall be appropriated to each Fa- 
culty in particular. But leaving this to the Reflec- 

tion of my Readers, I thall conclude with oblerving 
bow we ought to be thankful to our great Creator, 
and rejoice in the Being u hich he has beſtowed upon 


us, for having made the Soul ſuſceptible of W 
y 
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bv ſo many different Ways. We ſee by what a Va- 
riety of Paſſages Joy and Gladnefſs may enter into 

Man ; how wonderfully a human 
Spirit is framed, to imbibe its pro Satisfactions, 
and taſte the Goodneſs of its Creator. We may 
therefore look into ourſelves with Rapture and 
Amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs our Gra- 
titude to him, who has encompatted us with ſuch a 
Protution of Bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many Ca- 


pacities of enjoying them. 


There cannot be a ſtronger Argument that God 
has defigned us for a State of future Happineſs, and 
for that Heaven which he-has revealed to us, than 
that he has thus naturally qualified the Soul for it, 
and made it a Being capable of receiving ſo much 


Bliſs. He would never have made ſuch Fagulties in 
vain, and have endowed us with Powers that were 


not to be exerted on ſuch Objects as are ſuited to 


them. It is very manifeſt, by the inward Frame and 


Conſtitution of our Minds, that he has adapted 


them to an infinite Variety of Pleaſures and Gratifi- 


cations, which are not to be met with in this Life. 


We ſhould therefore at all times take care that we do 


not diſappoint this his gracious Purpoſe and Inten- 
tion towards us, and make thoſe Faculties which he 
formed as fo many Qualifications for Happineſs and 
Rewards, to be the Inſtruments of Pain and Puniſh- 
ment. 


-Seecraror, Vol. VIII. No. 600. | 


Hitra ord Sunk em an Aae den 
_ Courtſhip. = 


H [TL P A was one of the 150 Daughters of Zilpah, 
of the Race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the Learned 
think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and when ſhe was a Girl of Threeſcore and ten 
Years of Age, received the Addreſſes of ſeveral who 
made Love to her. Amongſt theſe were two Brothers, 
Hur path and Shalum. Har path, being the Firii-born, 

1 Was 
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was Maſter of that fruitful Region which lies at the 


Foot of Mount Tirza, in the Southern Parts of China, | 


Shalum (which is to fay the Planter in the Chineſe 
Language) poſſeſſed all the neighbouring Hills, and 
that great Range of Mountains which goes under the 
Name of Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty, con- 
temptuous Spirit; S was of a gentle Diſpoſition, 
beloved both by God and Man. 


It is ſaid that among the Antediluvian Women, the 


Daughters of Cobu had their Minds wholly ſet upon 
Riches; for which Reaſon the beautiful Hihha pre- 
ferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous 


Flocks and Herds, that covered all the low Country 


which runs along the Foot of Mount T:rzah, and! 


watered by ſeveral Fountains and Streams breaking out 


of the Sides of that Mountain. 

5 made ſo quick a Diſpatch of his Court- 
ſhip, that he married Hilpa in the Hundredth Year 
of her Age; and being of an infolent Temper, laugh- 
ed to Scorn his Brother Shalzm for having pretended 


to the beautiful Hilba, when he was Maſter of no- 
thing but a long Chain of Rocks and Mountains, 
This fo much provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to 


have curſed his Brother in the Bitterneſs of his Heart, 
and to have prayed that one of his Mountains might 


fall upon his Head If ever he came within the Shadow 


of it. 

From this Time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the Valles, but came to an untimely 
End in the 2e5th Year of his Age, being drowned 
in a River as he attempted to croſs it. This River i 
called to this Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, 
the River Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, 


iſſues out of one of thoſe Mountains which Shaun 


wiſhed might fall upon his Brother, when he curled 
him in the Bitte rnets of his Heart. 5 

Hi pa was in the 160th Year of her Age at the 
Death of her Huſband, having brought him but 50 
Children, before he was ſnatched away, as has been 
alreudv related. Many of the Antediluvians made 


Love tv the young Widow, though noone was haps 
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ſo likely to ſucceed in her Aſfections as her firſt Lover 


Shalum, who renewed his Courtſhip to her about ten 
Years after the Death of Harpath; for it was not 
thought decent in thoſe Days that a Widow ſhould 
be ſeen by a Man within ten years after the Deceaſe 
of her Huſband. | | 5 

Shalum falling into a deep Melancholy, and reſolv- 
ing to take away that Objection which had been raiſed 
againſt him when he made his firft Addreſſes to Hilpa, 
began immediately after her Marriage with Harpath, 
to plant all that mountanious Region which fell to his 


lot in the Diviſion of this 1 He knew how 
to adapt every Plant to its proper 
to have inherited many traditional Secrets of that Art 


11, and is thought 


from the firſt Man. This Employment turned at 
length to his Profit as well as to his Amuſement : His 


Mountains were in a few Years ſhaded with young 


Trees, that gradually ſhot up into Groves, Woods, 
and Foreſts, intermixed with Walks and Lawns, and 


Gardens; inſomuch that the whole Region, from a 


naked and deſolate Proſpect, began now to look like a 
ſecond Paradiſe. The Pleaſantneis of the Place, and 
the agreeable Diſpoſition of Shalum, who was rec- 
koned one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all who lived, 


| before the Flood, drew into it Multitudes of People, 


whowere perpetually employed in the finking of Wells, 
the digging of Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, 


tor the better Diſtribution of Water through every 


Part of this ſpacious Plantation. 

The Habitations of Shalum looked every Year more 
beautiful in the Eyes of Hilpa, who, after the Space 
ot 70 Autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with the 
diſtant Proſpect of Shalum's ilills, which were then 
covered with innumerable Tutts of Trees, and gloomy 


Scenes that gave a Magnificence to the Place, and 


converted it into one of the fincit Landicapes the Eye 
of Man could behold. 
The Chineſe record a Letter which Shalum is ſaid 


_ to have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh Year of 


her Widowhood. I ſhall here tranſtate it, without 


| Cparting from that noble Simplicity _ 
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and Plainneſs of Manners, which appears in the 


Original. 
Shulum was at this Time 180 Years old, and Hilpa 
170. | | 


Shalum, Mafter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, Mifreſs 


of the Fallies. 


In the 788/% Tear of the Creation. 8 
© What have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter of 


* Zilpah, ſince thou gaveſt thyielt away in Marriage 


© to my Rival! 1 grew weary of the Light of the 
Sun, and have ever fince been covering myſelf with 


Weeds and Foreſts. Theſe threeicore and ten Years 
© have I bewailed the Lofs of thee on the Tops of 


Mount T:r2ah, and ſoothed my Melancholy among 


* a thouſand gloomy Shades of my own raiting. My 


every Part of them is filled with Fruits, and Flowers, 


loved, and let us people this Spot of the new 
World with a beautiful Race of Mortals; let us 
multiply exceedingly among theſe delightful Shades, 


Daughters. Remember, O thou Daughter of 
Zlilpab, that the Age of Man is but a thouſand 
Years; that Beauty is the Admiration but of a few 


be thought of by Poſterity, unleſs a young Wood 
ſprings trom its Roots, Think well on this, and 
remember thy Neighbour in the Mountains,” 
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Having here inſerted this Letter, which I look 
upon as the unly Antediluvian Billet- douæ now extant, 
1 thall in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and 
the Sequel of this Story. | 
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Dwellings are at preſent as the Garden of God; 


and Fountains. The whole Mountain is perfumed 
for thy Reception. Come up into it, O my Be- 


and fill every Quarter ot them with Sons and 


Genturies. It flouriſhes as a Mounatin Oak, or 
as a Cedar on the Top of Tirzab, which in three 
or four hundred Years will fade away, and never | 
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The Sequel of the Story of Shalum and Hilpa. 


The Letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an Ef- 
ſect upon Hilba, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a 
I Twelvemonth, after the following Manner: 


Hilpa, Mifre/s of the Vallies, to Shalum, Maſter of 
B | Mount Tirzah. | E 


ſn the 589th Tear of the Creation. 
© What have I to do with thee, O Shalum? Thou 
| * praileit Hilpa's Beauty, but art thou not ſecretly 
© enamoured with the Verdure of her Meadows? Art 
thou not more affected with the Proſpect of her 
green Vallies, than thou wouldeſt be with the Sight 
of her Perſon? The Lowings of my Herds, and 
the Bleating of my Flocks, make a pleaſant Echo 
in thy Mountains, and found iweetly in thy Ears. 
© What though I am delighted with the Wavings of 
thy Foreſts, and thoſe Breezes of Perfumes which 
| * flow from the Top of Tzab: Are thele like the 
| *© Riches of the Valley? 
© I know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwel- 
lings are among the Cedars ; thou ſearcheſt out the 
* Diverſity of Soils ; thou underſtandeſt the Influences 
Jof the Stars, and markeſt the Change of Seaſons. 
Can a Woman appear lovely in the Eyes of ſuch a 
bone: Diſquiet me not, O SHalum; let me alone, 
| * that I may enjoy Wy Og Poſſeſſions which are 
* fallen to my Lot. Win me not by thy enticing 
* Words, May thy Trees increaſe and multiply: 
mayeſt thou add Wood to Wood and Shade to Shade; 
| © but tempt not Hilpa to deſtroy thy Solitude, and 
make thy Retirement populous.” 
be Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe 
{| accepted of a Treat in one of the neighbouring Hills 
to which Shalum had invited her. This Treat laſte 
for two Years, and is ſaid to have coſt Shalum fiv 
hundred Antelopes, two thouſand 2 4 
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thouſands Tun of Milk $ but what moſt of all recom. 
mended it, was that Variety of delicious Fruits and 
Por Herbs in which no Perſon then living could any 
" equal Shalum. | 


e treated her in the Bower which he had planted 


amidſt the Woods of Nightingales. This Wood was 


made of ſuch Fruit Trees and Plants as are moft 
agreeable to the ſeveral Kinds of Sipging Birds; 66 
that it had drawn into it all the Muſic of the Country, 
aad was filled from one End of the Year to the other 
with the moſt agrecable Concert in Seaton. 


He ſhewed her every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 


priſing Scene in this new Region of Woodlands ; and 
as by this Means he had all the Opportunities he could 
wiſh for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded fo 


well, that upon her Departure the made him a kind of 


Promiſe, and gave him her Word to return him a po- 
firive Anſwer in leſs than fifty Years. _ 5 

She had not been long among her own People in the 
Vallies, when ſhe received new Overtures, and at the 
fame Time a moſt ſplendid Viſit from Mifpach, who 


was a mighty Man of old, and had built a great City, 


which he called after his own Name. Every Houſe 


was made for at leaſt a thouſand Years, nay there were 


ſome that were leaſed out for three Lives; fo that 
the Quantity of Stone and Timber conſumed in this 


Building is ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe who live 


in the preſent Age of the World. This gre t Man 


entertained her with the Voice of mufical Inſtruments 
which had lately been invented, and danced before her 
to the ſound of the Timbrel. He alſo preſented her 
with ſeveral duineſtic Utenſils wrought in Braſs and 


Iron, which had been newly found out for the Con- 


venieney of Lite. In the mean Time Shalum grew 


very unealy with himſelf, and was forely diſpleaſed 


at Hilþa tor the Reception which ſhe had given to 
Miſpach, inſomuch that he never wrote to her 
or ſpoke of her during a whole Revolution of Sa- 
turn; but finding that this Intercourſe went no far- 
ther than a Viſit, he again renewed his Addrefles to 
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all the Timber of the Country, he was forced to 
have Receurſe to Shalum, whoſe Foreſts were now two 
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her, who during her long Silence is ſaid very often to 
have caſt a wiſhing Eye upon Mount Tirzah. 

Her Mind continued wavering about twenty Years 
longer between Shalum and M;//pach; for though 
her Inclinations favoured the former, her Intereſt 


_ very powerfully for the other. While her 


eart was in this unſettled Condition, the following 


Accident happened which determined her Choice. 


A high Tower of Wood that ſtood in the City 
of Mit pach having caught Fire by a Flaſh of Light- 


j ning, in a few Days reduced the whole Town to 


Aſhes. Mi/hpach reſolved to rebuild the Place what- 
ever it ſhould coſt him; and having already deſtroyed 


hundred Years old. He purchaſed theſe Woods with 


| fomany Herds of Cattle and Flocks of Sheep, and 
wich ſuch a vaſt Extent of Fields and Paſtures, that 


Shalum was now grown more wealthy than 1Mi/hpach 
and therefore appeared ſo charming in the Eyes of 
Zilpah's Daughter, that ſhe no longer retuſed him in 


Marriage. On the Day on which he brought her up 


into the Mountains he raifed a moſt prodigious Pile 


of Cedar and of every ſweet ſmelling Wood, which 


reached above 300 Cubits in height; He alſo caſt 


into the Pile Bundles of Myrrh and Shavcs of Spike- 


nard, enriching it with every ſpicy Shrub, and mak- 
ing it fat with the Gums of his Plantations, This 
was the Burnt Offering which Shalu offered hn the 


[ Day of his Eſpouſals: The Smoke of it aſcended up 


to Heaven, and filled the whole Country with In- 
cenſe and Perfume. = | 


His TORY. 


ITEN I look into the Frame and Conſtitution 
of my on Mind, there is no Part of it which I obſerve 
with greater Satisfaction, than that tenderneſs and 
Concern which it bears for the Good and Happineſs 

Vor. II. N 1 | | of 
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of Mankind. My own Circumſtances are indeed ſo 
narrow and ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very little 
Pleafure, could I receive it only from thoſe Enjoy- 
ments which are in my own Poflefſion ; but this great 
Tincture of Humanity, which I find in all my 
Thoughts and Reflections, I am happier than any 
ſingle Perſon can be, with all the Wealth, Strength, 
Beauty and Succeſs, that can be conferred upon a 
Mortal, if he only reliſhes ſuch a Proportion of theie 
Bleſſings as is veſted in himſelf, and in his own pri- 
vate Property. By this Means, every Man that | wa 
himſelf any real Service, does me a Kindneſs, I 
come in for my Share in all the Good that happens 
to a Man of Merit and Virtue, and partake of many 
Gifts of Fortune and Power that I was never born 
to. There is nothing in particular in which I fo much 
rejoice as the Deliverance of good and generous Spirits 
out of Dangers, Difficulties and Diſtreſſes. And be- 
cauſe the World docs not ſupply Inſtances of this 
Kind to furniſh out ſufficient — for ſuch 
an Humanity and Benevolence of Temper, I have 
ever delighted in reading the Hiſtory of Ages paſt, 
which draws together into a narrow Compaſs the great 
Occurrences and Events that are but thinly ſown in 
thoſe Tracts of Time, which he within our Know- 
ledge and Obſervation, When I ſee the Life of a 
reat Man, who deſerved well of his Country, after 
— ſtruggled through all the Oppotitions of Pre- 
judice and Envy, breaking out with Luſtre and ſhin- 
ing forth in all the Splendor of Succeſs, I cloſe my 
Book, and am an happy Man for a whole Evening. 
But fince in Hiſtory, Evcnts are of a mixed Na- 
ture, and often happen alike to the Worthleſs and 
the Deſerving, inſomuch that we frequently ſee a 
virtuous Man, dying in the midſt of Diſappoint- 
ments and Calamites, and the Vicious ending their 
Days in Proſperity and Peace; I love to amuſe my- 
ſelf with the Accounts I meet with in fabulous Hiſ- 
tories and Fictions : For in this, Kind of Writings we 
have always the Pleaſure of ſeeing Vice puniſhed, and 
Virtue rewarded : indeed, were we able to _ 
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Man in the whole Circle of his Exiſtence, we ſhould 


have the Satisfaction of ſeeing it cloſe with Happineſs 


or Miſery, according to his proper Merit : But though 


our View of him is interrupted by Death before the 


finiſhing of his Adventures (if I may fo ſpeak) we 
may be ſure that the Concluſion and Cataſtrophe is 
altogether ſuitable to his Behaviour. On the con- 
trary, the whole being of a Man, conſidered as an 


Hero, or a Knight-Errant, is comprehended within 


the Limits of a Poem or Romance, and therefore al- 
ways ends to our Satisfaction; ſo that Inventions of 
this Kind are like Food and Exerciſe to a good-natured 
Diſpolition, which they pleaſe and gratity at the ſame 


Time that they nourifh and ſtrengthen. The greater 
the AMiction is in which we fee our Favourites in 


theſe Relations engaged, the — is the Pleaſure 
we take in ſeeing them relie ved. 

Among the many feigned Hiſtories which I have 
met with in my Reading, there is none in which the 
Hero's Perplexity is greater, and the Winding out of 
it more difficult, than that in a Frexch Author whoſe 


Y Name I have forgot. It fo happens, that the Hero's 


Miſtreſs was the Siſter of his intimate Friend, who 


for certain Reaſons was given out to be dead, while 


he was preparing to leave his — in queſt of Ad- 


ventures. The Hero having heard of his Friend's 
Death, immediately repaired to his Miſtreſs, to con- 


dole with her, and comfort her. Upon his Arrival 
in her Garden, he ditcorered at a diſtance a Man 
claſped in her Arms, and embracing her with the 
moſt endearing Tenderneſs. What ſhould he do? It 
did not con ſiſt with the Gentleneſs of a Knight-Errant 


either to kill his Miſtreſs, or the Min whom ſhe was 


pleated to favour, At the fame Time, it would hare + 
Ipoiled a Romance, ſhould he have laid violent Hands 
on himfe.f, In ſhort, he immediately entered upon 
his Adventures z and, atter a long Series of Ex- 
ploits, found out by Degrees, that the Perſon he ſaw 
in his >iltereſs's Arms was her own Brother, taking 
Leave of her before he left his Country, and the Em- 


brace ſhe gave him nothing elle but the affectionate 
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Farewell of a Siſter: So that he had at once the two 

Zreateſt Satistactions that could enter into the Heart of 

Ian, in finding his Friend alive, whom he thought 

dead; and his Miſtreſs faithful, whom he belived in- 
conitants 8 

There are indeed ſome Diſaſters ſo very fatal, that 

it is impoſſible for any Accidents to rectify them. Of 


this Kind was that of poor Lucretia, and yet we ſee 


Ori has found an Expedient even in this Caſe, He 
deſcribes a bcautiful and royal Virgin walking on the 
Sea-Shore, where ſhe was diſcovered by Neptune, and 
violated. After a long and ſueceſsful Importunity, to 
mitigate her Sorrow, he offers her whatever ſhe could 
with tor. Never certainly was the Wit of Woman 
more puzzled in finding out a Stratagam to retrieve 
her Honour. Had ſhe defired to be changed into a 
Stock or Stone, a Beaſt, Fiſh, or Fowl, the would 
have been a loſer by it: Or had ſhe deſired to have 
been made a Sca-Nymph, or a Goddeſs, her Immor-* 
ality would have perpetuated her Diſgrace. Give 
me therefore, ſaid ſhe, fuch a Shape as may make me 
Incapable of ſufcring again the like Calamity, or of 
being reproached for what I have already ſuffered. 
In ſhort, ſhe was turned into a Man, and by that 
only Mzeuns avoided the Danger and Imputation ſhe 
ſo much dreaded. „ | 
I was once myielf in Agonies of Grief that are un- 
utterable, nd in ſo great a Diſtraction of Mind, that 
I thought myſelf even out of the Pollibility of receiv- 
ing Comfort, The Occaſion was as follows: When 
I was a Youth in a Part of the Army which was then 
quartered at De. I tell in love with an agreeable 
young Woman, of a good Family in thoſe Parts, and 
had the Satisfaction of ſeeing my Addreſſes kindly re- 
ceived, which occaſioned the Perplexity I am going 
to relate. | | 
We were in a calm Evening diverting ourſelves 
upon the Top of the Cliff with the Proſpect of the 
Sea, and trifling away the Time in tuch little Fond» 
nefſs as are moſt ridiculous to People in Buſineſs, and 
molt ag reeable to thoſe in Love, — 
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In the Midſt of theſe our innocent Endearments, 
ſhe ſnatched a Paper of Verſes out of my Hand and 
ran away with them. I was following her, when on 
a ſudden the Ground, though at a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance from the Verge of the Precipice, ſunk under 
her, and threw her down from ſo prodigious an 
Height upon ſuch a Range of Rocks, as would have 
daſhed her into ten thouſand Pieces, had her Body 
been made of Adamant. It is much eaſter for my 
Reader to imagine my State of Mind upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, than for me to expreſs it. I ſaid to myſelf, 
It is not in the Power of Heaven to reheve me; 
When I awakened, equally tranſported and aftoniſh- 
ed to fee myſelf drawn out of an Affliction which, 
the very Moment before appeared to me altogether 
ine xtricable. 1 N 
1 The Impreſſions of Grief and Horror were fo 

lively on this Occaſion, that while they laſted, they 

made me more miſerable than I was at the real Death 
of this beloved Perſon (which happened a few Months 
after, at a 'Time when the Mitch between us was 
concluded) inaſmuch as the imaginary Death was un- 
timely, and I myſelf in a Sort an Acceſſary; whereas 
ber real Deceaſe had at leaſt theſe Alleviations, of be- 
ing natural and inevitable. 
| The Memory of the Dream I have related, ſtill 
dwells ſo ſtrongly upon me, that I can never read the 
Deſcription of Dower-Clif, in Shake/peare's Tragedy 
of King Lear, without a freſh Senſe of my Eſcape. 
The Proſpect from that Place is drawn with ſuch 
proper Iucidents, that whoever can read it without 
growing giddy, muſt have a good Head, or a very bad 
| One. | 
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Come on, Sir, here's the Place; fand flill! How fearful 
And dizzy "tis to caſt one's Eyes ſo low ! : 

The Crows and Choughs that <ving the Midway Air, 
Shozw ſcarce as groſs as Beetles, Half Way dawn 
Hangs one that gathers Samphire——— Dreadful Trade] 
M. thinks he ſeems no bigger than his Head, 
The Fiſhermen that <valk upon the Beach, 
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Appear like Mice, and yond' tall anchoring Bark 


Diminiſbd to her Boat; her Boat ! a Buy 
Alnoft too ſi all for Sight, The murmurizg Surge 
(That on the unnumbered Pebble beats) 


Cannot be heard ſo hg. TP look no more, 
Loft my Brain turn. | 
7 | TArTER, Vol, III. No, 117. 


Every Principle that is a Motive to good Ace- 
tions ought to be encouraged, ſince Men are of ſo 
different a Make, that the fame Principle does not 
work equaliy upon all Minds. What ſome Men are 


prompted to by Conſcience, Duty or Religion, which 
are only difierent Names for the ſame Thing, others 


are prompted to by Honur, 
he Senſe of Honour is of fo fine and delicate a 
Nature, that it is only to be met with in Minds which 
are naturally Noble, or in ſuch as have been culti- 
vated by great Examples, or a refined Education, 
This Paper therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who 
by Means of any of theſe Advantages are, or ought 
to be, actuated by this glorious P:1nciple. 
Bur as nothing is more pernicious than a Princi- 


* ot Action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall con- 


der Honour with reſpe& to three Sorts of Men. 
Firſt of all, with regard to thoſe who have a right No- 
tion of it. Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have 
a miſtaken Notion of it. And thirdly, with regard 
to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and turn it into 
Riicule. — 

In che firſt Place, true Honour, though it be a dif- 
f-rent Principle trom Religion, is that which produces 
the fame Effects. The Lines of Action, though 
drawn from different Parts, terminate in the ſame 


Point. Religion embraces Virtue, as it is enjoyed by 


the Laws of God ; Honour, as it is graceful and or- 
namevtal of Human Nature. The Religious Man 
Fears, the Man of Honour /corns to do an ill —_ 
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The former conliders Vice as ſomething that is be- 


neath him, the other as ſomething that is offenftive to 
the Divine Being. The one as what is zulecoming, 


the other as what is Forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeuks 


in that natural and genuine Language of a Min of 
Honour, when he declares that were there no God to 
ſee or puniſh Vice, he would not commit it, becaule 


it is of ſo mean, fo baſe, and fo vile a Nature. 


I ſhall conclude this Head with the Deſcription of 
Honour in the Part of young Juba. 


Honour's a ſacred Tye, the Law of Kings, 

The noble Mind”s diflinguiſhing Perfection, 
That aids and flrength ens Virtue where it meets her, 
Aud imitates her Actions «where ſhe is not. 

1t ought not to be ſported 20 Cato, 


In the ſecond Place we are to confider thoſe who 


have miſtaken Notions of Hcnour, and theſe are ſuch 


as eſtabliſh any Thing to themſelve for a Point of 


Honour, which is contrary either to the Laws of God, 


or of their Country ; who think it more honourable 
to revenge than to fogive an Injury ; who make no 
Scruple of telling a Lye, but would put any Man to 
Death that accuſes them of it; who are more careful 
to guard their reputation by their Courage than by 
their Virtue. True Fortitude is indeed fo becom- 


ing in Human Nature, that he who wants it ſcarce 
deſerves the Name of a Man; but we find ſeveral 


who ſo much abuſe this Notion, that the place the 
whole Idea of Honour in a Kind of Brutal Courage ; 


by which Means we have had many among us who 


have called themſelves Men of Honour, that would 
have been a Diſgrace to a Gibbet. In a word, the 
Man who facrifices any Duty of a reaſonable Crea- 
ture to a prevailing Mode or Faſhion, who looks 


upon any Thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to 


his Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who thinks him- 
ſelf obliged by this Principle to the Practice of ſome 
Virtues and not of others, is by no Means to be reck- 

oned among true Men of Honour. | 


14 Timogenes 
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| Timogenes was a lively Inſtance of one actuated by 


falſe Honour. Timogenes would fmile at a Man's Jeit 


who ridiculed his Maker, and at the fame Time, run 


a Mia through the Body that ſpoke ill of his Friend. 


Timogenes would have ſcorned to have betrayed a 
Secret, that was intruſted with him, though the Fate 
of his Country depended upon the Diſcovery of it. 


T:mogenes took away the Lite of a voung Fellow in 


a Duel, for having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a Lady whom 
he himſelf had ſ-duced in Youth, and betrayed into 


Want and Iznominy. Tocloſe his Character, Trmogenes | 


after having ruined ſeveral poor Tradeſmen's Families, 
who had truſted him, fold his Eſtate to ſatisfy his 
Creditors; but like a Man of Honour, diſpoſed of 
all the Money he could make of it, in the paying off 


his Play-Debts, or to ſpeak in his own Language, his 


Debts of Honour. 1 | „ 
In the third Plice, we are to conſider thoſe Perſons, 


w ho treat this Principle as chimerical, and turn it into 


Ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no Honour are 


of a more profligate and abandoned Nature than even | 


thoſe who arc actuated by falſe Notions of it, as there 
is more Hopes of a Herctic than of an Atheiſt. Theſe 
Sons of Intamy conlider Honour with old Sp &, in 
the Play before mentioned, as a fine imaginary No- 


tion, that leads aſtray young unexperienced Men, and 


> 


draws them into real Mitchiefs, while they are en- 
gaged in the Purſuits of a Shadow. Thele are ge- 


nerally Perſons who, in Shakeſpeare's Phraſe, are worn 


and hackneyed in the Ways of Men: whoſe Imagina- 
tions are grown callous, and have loſt thoſe delicate 
Sentiments which are natural to Minds that are inno- 
cent and undepraved. Such old battered VMhiſcreants 
ridicule every thing as Romantic that comes in Com- 


| with their preſent Intereſt, and treat thoſe 


erſons as Viſionaries who dare ſtand up in a corrupt 
Age, tor what has not its immediate Reward joined 
to it. he Talents, Intereſt, or Experience of ſuch 
Men, make them very often uſeful in all Parties, and 


at all Times, But whatever Wealth and Dignities 


they 
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they may arrive at. they ought to conſider, that every 
one ſtands as a Plot in the Annals of his Country, 


who ariives at the Temple of Honour by any other 


Way than through that of Firtze. | 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 161. 


Hop E. 


Tur Time preſent ſeldom affords Sein Naw | 


ploy ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 


| Pleainre, Love or Admiration, du uot he thick enough 


togther in Lite to keop the Soul ip conſtant Action, 
and ſupply an immediate Ex: reiſe to its Faculties. In 


order, therefore, to remedy this Detect, that the Mind 


may not want Bu net, but t always Hon „ Irerials 
for thiaking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, 
that can recal what i is patted, and ad bi what is 
to come. | 

That wont derful Fac: ity, which we call the Me- 
mory, 15 perpetuully looking bi ks waen we h- ve no 
thing pretent to entertain 03. It is Ike thoie Re 
firorics f in ſeveral Animals that are filled with rapes 
of th-ir former Food, on which they may ruminate 
when their preſent Paſture trals, 

As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant 
Moments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by 
Ideas of what is paß, we have other Faculties that 
azitate and employ her upon what is t come. Theſe 
arc the Paſſions of Hope and Fear. 

Ny theſe te., Paffions we reach forward into Futu- 
rity, and being up to our preſent Thoughts Objects 


| that lie hid in -the remoteſt Depths of The. We {uf- | 


fer Mifery, and enjoy Happineſs, before they are in 
Being; we can ſet the Sun and Stars forward, or lofe 
fight of them by wandering into thoſe retired Parts 
of Eternity w ben Heaven and Earth ſhall be no 
more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the E xiſtence 
of a Creature | is to be circumſeribed by Time, whoſe 

15 Thoughu 
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Thoughts are not ? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confine 


my telt to that particular Paſſion which goes by the 
Name of Hope. | 


Our actual Enjoyments are fo few and tranfient, 


that Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not 
_ endowed with this Paſſion which gives him a Taſte 
of thoſe good Things which may poſſibly come in- 
to his Poſſeſſion. We Should hope for every il ing that 
is good, 1avs the old Poet Linus, becauſe there is no- 
thing which may nt be hoped for, and nothing but 
coat the Gods are able to give us. Hope quickens all 
the till Parts of Life, and keeps the Mind awake in her 
moſt remiſs and indolent Hours. It gives habitual 


Serenity and Good Humour. It is a kind of Vital Heat 


in the Soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe 


does not attend to it. It makes Pain eaſy, and La- 


bour pleaſant. Beſides theſe ſeveral Advantages which 


riſe from Hope, there is another which is none of the | 
leaſt, and that is, its great Efficacy in preſerving us 


from ſetting too high a Value on preſent Enjoyments. 


The ſaying of Cæſar is very well known. When he 


had given away all his Eſtate in Gratvities among his 


Friends, one of them aſked what he had left for him- 


ſelf, to which that great Man replied, Hope. His na- 

tural Magnanimity hindered him from priſing what 
he was certainly poſſeſled of, and turned all his 
Thoughts upon ſomething more valuable than he had 
in view. I queſtion not but every Reader will draw 


a Moral from this Story, and apply it to himſelf 


without any Direct.on. | 
The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of 
the Learned believe was formed among the Heathens 
upon the Tradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how 
deplorable a State they thought the preſent Life, with- 
out Hope: To tet forth the utmoſt Condition of Mi- 
ſery, they tell us, that our Forefather, according to 
the Pagan Theology, had a great Veſſel preſented 
him by Pano a: Upon his lifting up the Lid of it, 


ſays the Fable, there flew aut all the Calamities and 
Diſtempers incident to Men, from which, till that 
Time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, wo 
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had been incloſed in the Cup with ſo much bad Com- 
ny, inſtead of flying oft with the reſt, ſtuck fo 
elole to the Lid ot it, that it was ſhut down upon 


er. | | 
I ſhall make but two Reflexions upon what I have 
hitherto laid. Firſt, that no kind of Lite is fo happy 
as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the 
Hope is well grounded, and when the Object of it 


is of an exalted kind, and in its Nature proper to 


make the Perſon happy who enjoys it. This Pro- 
poſition muſt be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
how few are the preſent Enjoyments of the moſt happy 
Man, and how inſufficient to give him an entire Sa- 
tisfaction and Acquieſcence in them. | 
My next Ooſervation is this, that a Religious Life 
is that which molt abounds in a well grounded Hope, 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable 
ok making us entirely happy. This Ilope in a Reli- 
gious Ma, is much more ſure and certain than the 
| es of any Temporal Bletſing, as it is ſtreugthened 
not only by Reaſon, but by Faith. It bas at the 
fame time its Eye perpetually fixed on that State, 
which implies in the very Notion oi it the moſt full 
and the moſt complete Huppineſs. | | 
[ have before — how the Influence of Hope in 
general ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condi- 
tion ſupportable, if noÞ@ pleaſing; but a Religious 
Hope has ſtill greater Advantages. It does not only 
bear up the Mind under her Sufferings, but makes 
her rejoice in them, as they may be the Inſtruments 
of procuring her the great and ultimate End of all 
her Hope. 1 V 5 
Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage above 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the 
Qing Mu, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret 
-omtort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Kap- 
ture and Trantport. He triumphs in his Agonies, 
whilſt the Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the 
greu Ob ect which ſhe has always had in view, and 
leaves the Body with an Expectation of being re- 
united to her in a glorious and joy ful Reſurrection. = 
I 6 | I thall 
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I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emphatical 
Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made 
uſe ot in the Midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſities 
which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſage has 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetic Senſe, I have ſet the Lord akvays before ne: 
Becau ſe he is at my right Hand [I hall no be moved: 
Therefore my Heart is glad, and my (e lory rejoiceth + my 
Flaſb alſ all reft in _ Fer thou wilt not leave my 
Soul in Hell, neither avilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to 
ſee Corruption. Thou wilt hero me the Path of Life + 
. #n thy Preſence there is Fullneſs of Foy, at thy right 
Hund are Pleaſures for evermore. © 5 
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My Four hundred and ſeventy firſt Speculation 
turned upon the Subject of Hope in general. I de- 
ſign this Paper as a Speculation upon that vain and 
fooliſh Hope, which is miſemployed on temporal 
Objects, and produces many, Sorrows and Calamities 
in human Life. BED 

It is a Precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, 
that we ſhould not entertain a Hope of any thing 


in Life which lies at a great Diſtance from us. The - 


Shortneſs and Uncertainty of our Time here, makes 
ſuch a kind of Hope unreaſonable and abſurd. The 
Grave hes unſeen between us and the Object which 
we reach after. Where one Man lives to enjoy the 
Good he has in view, ten Thouſand are cut off in the 
Purſuit of it. 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope no 
ſooner dies in uz, but another riſes up in its ſtead. 
We are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſatis- 
fied it we pofleis ourſelves of ſuch and ſuch particular 
Enjoyments ; but either by reaſon of their Empti- 
nels, or the natural Inquietude of the Mind, we have 

no ſooner gained one Point, but we extend our Hopes 
to another. We ſtill find new inviting Scenes and 

| Landſcapes lying behind thoſe which at a Diſtance 
terminated our View, | 
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The natural Conſequences of ſuch Reflections are 
theſe ; that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes run 


but into too great a Length; that we ſhould ſuffici- 
ently weigh the Objects of our Hope, whether they 


be ſuch as we may reaſonably expect from them what 


we propoſe in their Fruition, and whether they are 
ſuch as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our 
| Life extend itlelf ſo far. If we hope for Things 
which are at too great a Diſtance from us, it is poſſi- 


ble that we may be intercepted by Death in our Pro- 
greſs towards them. If we hope for Things of which 
we have not thoroughly conſidered the Value, our 
Diſappointment will be greater than our Pleaſure in 


the Fruition of them. If we hope for what we 


are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, 
and make Lite a greater Dream and Shadow than it 


Many of the Miſeries and Misfortunes of Life 


proceed from our want of Conſide ration, in one or 
all of theſe Particulars. They are the Rocks on 
which the ſanguine Tribe of Lovers daily fplit, and 
on which the Bankrupt, the Politician, the Alchemiſt 
and Projector are calt away in every Ave, Men of 
warm Imaginations and towering Thoughts are apt to 
overlook the Goods of Fortun which are near them, 
for ſomething that glitters in the Sight at a Diſtance ; 
to neglect ſolid and ſubſtantial Happineſs, for what 
is ſhowy and ſuperficial : and to contemn that Good 
that lies within their Reach, for that which they are 
not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its Schemes 
for a long and durable Life; preſſes forward to ima- 
ginary Points of Bliſs ; and graſps at Impoſſibilities; 


and conſequently very often inſnares Men into Beg- 
gary, Ruin and Diſhonour. 


What I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a Moral to an 
Arabian Fable, which I find tranflated into French 
by Monlicur Galland. The Fable has in it ſuch a 
wild, but natural Simplicity, that I queſtion not but 
my Reader will be as much pleaſed with it as I have 
been, and that he will conſider himſelf, if he reflects 
on the ſeveral Amuſcments of Hope which have ſome. 

| | time; 
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times paſſed in his Mind, as a near relation to the 


Perfian Glaſs-Man. | 
 Alnaſciar, ſays the Fable, was a very idle Fellow, 
that never would ſet his Hand to any Buſineſs during 


his Father's Life. When his Father died, he left him 


to the value of an hundred Drachmas in Per/ffan Mo- 
ney. Aina/thar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid 
it out in Glatles, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen 


Ware. Theſe he piled up in a large open Baſker, 


and having made choice of a very little Shop, placed 
the Baſket at his F-ct, and leaned his Back upon the 
Wall, in expectation of Cuſtomers. As he ſat in this 
Poſture with his Eyes upon the Baſker, he fell into a 
moſt amuling Train of Thought, and was overheard 


buy one of his Neighbours, as he talked to himfelt in 


the following manner: This Baſ'et, ſays he, coff me 
at the Whole/ale Merchant's an hundred Drachmas, 
ewh:ch is all I have in the World. I fhall quickly make 


two hundred of it, by ſelling it in Retail. Theſe two 
hundred Drachmas vill in a very little 2vhile riſe to ſour 


hundred, which of courſe will amount in time to four 
thouſand. Hour thouſand D ach nas cannot fail of 
making eight thouſand, A; ſoon as by this means I am 
Mafter of ten thouſand, I will lay afide my Trade of a 
Glaſi-Mun and tura Fewwelly. I fhall then deal in 
Diamonds, Pearls aud all Sorts of Rich Stones. When 
T have got together as much We:!th as can well deſire, 
I avill make a Purcha'e of the fueſt Houſe I can f 


evith Lan, Slaves, Ennuchs and Horſes, TI fhall then 


begin to en'vy my/elr and make a Noi/e in the World. I 
will not, how. er, flop there, but fill coutinue my 
Trafic, till I have got trgether an hundred thouſand 
D. achmas, When 7 have ths made mv/elf Maſter of 
an hundrel thoujand Drachmas, I hall naturally ſet 
myſelf on the foot of a Prince, and will demand the 
Grand ” iffer's Danght:ir in Marriage, after having 
repreſented to that Miniiter the Ius ormation which 1 
have received of the Beauty, Wit, Diſcretion, and 
other high Quai:ties which his Daughter poſſeſes. T 
vill let him know at the ſame time, that it is my Inten- 


tion to make him a Preſent of a thouſand Pieces of Gold 
| | | * 
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on our Marriage Night. As ſoon as I have married the 
Grand Vifter's Daughter, I'll buy her ten black Eunuchs 
the youngeſt and left that can be got for Mon y. 1 muſt 
afterwards make my Father-in-Lawv a Fifit with a 


gy Train of Equipage. And when I am placed at 


is Right-hand, which he qvill do of courſe, if it be 
only to honour his Daughter, I wwill give him the thou- 


| ſand Pieces of Gold which I promiſed him, and after- 


wards to his great Surprize, I will preſent him another 


| Purſe of the ſame Value, with, ſhort ſome Speech; as 
Sir, you ſee I am a Man of my Word: I always 


| give more than I promiſe. 


When I have brought the Princeſs to my Houſe, 1 
ſhall take particular care to breed her in a due Reſpect 
to me, before I give the Reins to Love and Dalliance. 
To this End I jhall confine her to her ou Apartment, 
make her a ſhort V:fit, and talk hut little to her. Her 
Woman vill rep eſent to me that ſhe is inconſolable by 
reaſon of my Uniindneſ, and big me with Tears to 


' careſs her, and let her fit down by me; but I ſhall flill 


remain inexorable, and will tun my Back upon her all 
the firſt Night. Her Mother <vill then come and bring 
her Daughter to me, as 1 an: cated upon my Sofa. The 
Daughter, æuith Tears in her Eyes, will flinz herſelf 
at my Feet, and beg of me to recei ge her into my Favour : 
Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough Yeneration for 
my Perſon, drazv up my Leg and ſpurn her from me 
with my Foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhail fall down 


ſeveral Paces from the Sofa. 


Aluaſc har was entirely ſwallowed up in this chime- 
rical Viſion, and could not forbear acting with his 
Foot what he had in his Thoughts; fo that unluckily 
ſtriking his Baiket of Brittle Ware, which was the 
Foundation of all his Grandeur, he kicked his Glaſſes, 
to a great Diſtance from him into the Street, and 
broke them into ten thouſand Pieces, 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 535. 
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Humax NATURE, 
Mr. Setctartor, 


I HAVE always been a very great Loverof your 
Speculations, as well in regard to the Subject, as to 
your Manner of treating it. Human Nature 1 
always thought the moſt uſeful Object of human 
. and to make the Conſideration of it plea- 


fant and entertaining, I alwais thought the beſt 
Employment of haman Wit: Other Parts of Phi- 


loſophy may perhaps makes us wiſer, but this not 


only anſwers that End. but make us better too. 


Hence it was that the Oracle pronounced Socrates 
the wiſeſt of all Men living, becauſe he judiciouſly 


made choice of human Nature for the Object of his 


Thoughts; an Inquiry into which as much ex- 
ceeds ail other Learning, as it is of more Conſe- 
quence to adjuſt the true Nature and Meaſures of 
Right and Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance of the 


Planets, and compute the Time of their Cireumvo- 


lations. | 


One good Effect that will immediately ariſe from 


a near Obſervation of human Nature, is that we 


ſhall ceaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men 
are vufcd to reckon wholly unaccuuntable ; for as 


nothing is produced without a Cauſe, fo by ob- 


ſerving the Nature and Courie of the Paſſions, we 
ſhall be able to trace every action from its tirſt Con- 
ception to 11s Death, We ſhall no more admire at 


the Proceedings of Cataline or Tiberi s, when we 
know the one was actuated by a cruel Jealouſy, the 


other by a furious Ambition; for the Actions of 
Men follow their Pafſtons as naturally as Light 
does Heat, or as any other Effect flows from its 


Cauſe; Reaſon muſt be employed in adjuſting the 


Paſſtons, but they mutt ever remain the Principles 


| of Action, 


The ſtrange and abſurd Variety that 1s ſo apparent 
in Men's Actions, ſhews plainly they can never 
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proceed immediately from Reaſon ; ſo pure a Foun- 
« tain emits no ſuch troubled Waters: They muſt 
neceſſarily arife from the Paſhons, which are to the 
Mind as the Winds to a Ship, they only can move 
© it, and they too often deftroy it; it fair and gentle, 
© they guide it into the Harbour; if contrary and 
furious, they overſet it in the Waves: in the ſame 
Manner is the Mind aſſiſted or endangered by the 
© Paſſions ; Reaſon muſt then take the Place of Pilot, 
and can never fail of ſecuring her Charge if ſhe 
© be not wanting to herſelf : The Strength of the 
© Paſſions will never be accepted as an Excuſe for 
* complying with them; they were deſigned for Sub- 
jection; and if a Man ſuffers them to get the upper 
* Hand, he then betrays the Liberty of his own Soul. 
Ass Nature has framed the ſeveral Species of Be- 
| © ings as it were in a Chain, fo Man ſeems to be placed 
* as the middle Link between Angels and Brutes : 
Hence he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit 
© by an admirable Tie, which in him occaſions a 
© perpetual War of Paſſions; and as a Man inclines 
* to the angelic or brute Part of his Conſtitution, he 
is then denominated good or bad, virtuous ar 
wicked; if Love, Mercy, and Good-nature pre- 
* vail, they ſpeak him of the Angel; if Hatred, 
* Cruelty, and Envy predominate, they declare his 
* Kindred to the Brute. Hence it was that ſome of 
the Ancients imagined, that as Men in this Life 
* inclined more to the Angel or the Brute, ſo after 
* their Death they ſhould tranſmigrate into the one 
* or the other; and that it would be no unpleaſant 
* Notion to confider the ſeveral Species of Brutes 
* into which we may imagine that Tyrants, Miſers, 
* the Proud, Malicious, and Ill-natured might be 

* changed. | 
As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions 
* are in all Men, but appear not in all; Conſtitution, 
Education, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and 
* the like Cauſes may improve or abate the Strength 
ot them, but {till the Seeds remain, which are ever 
| ready 
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ready to ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encourage. 


ment. I hare heard the Story of a good religious 


* Man, who, having been bred with the Milk of a 
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Goat, was very modeſt in Public by a careful Re- 


flexicn he made on his Actions, but he frequently 
had an ilyir in Secret, wherein be had his Friſky 
and Capers; and if we had an Opportunity of exa. 


mining the Retirement of the ſtricteſt Philoſophers, 


no doubt but we ſhould find perpetual Returns of 
thoſ2 Paſſions they fo artfully conceal from the 
Public. I remember Machiavel obſerves, that 


every State ſhould entertain a perpetual Jealouſy of 


its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhould never be unpro- 
vided when an Emergency happens; in like Ma- 


ner ſhould Reaſon be perpetually on his Guard 


againſt the Paſſions, and never ſufter them to ca 

on any Deſign that may be deſtructive of its Secu- 
rity ; yet at the ſame Time it muſt be careful, that 
it don't ſo far break their Strength as to render 


them contemptible, and conſequently itſelf un- 


guarded, 


The Underſtanding being of itſelf too flow and 


lazy to exert itſelf into Action, tis neceſſary it 
ſhould be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of 
the Paſſions, which may preſerve it from ſtage 
nating and Corruption; for they are neceſſary to 
the Health of the Mind, as the Circulation of 
the animal Spirits is to the Health of the Body; 


they keep it in Life and Strength and Vigour; 


nor is it poſſible for the Mind to perform its 

without their Aſſiſtance; theſe Motions are given 
us with our Being; they are little Spirits that are 
born and die with us; to ſome they are mild, eaſy, 
and gentle, to others wayward and unruly, yet 


never too ſtrong tor the Reins of Reaſon and the 


Guidance of Judgment. 
We may generally obſerve a pretty nice Propor- 
tion between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion; 


the greateſt Geniuſes have commonly the ſtrongeſt 


Aſlections, as, on the other hand, the weaker Un- 
SN | = derſtand- 
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i derſtandings have generally the weaker Paſſions; 


and *tis fit the Fury of the Courſers ſhould not be 


| + wo great for the Strength of the Charioteer. Young 


| 


| + have Warmth in old Age. We muſt therefore be 


Men, whoſe Paſſions are not a little unruly, give 
© ſmall Hopes of their ever being conſiderable ; the 
© Fire of Youth will of courle abate, and is a Fault, 
if it be a Fault, that mends every Day; but ſurely, 
* unleſs a Man has Fire in Youth, he can hardly 


* very cautious, leſt while we think to regulate the 
Paſſions, we ſhould quite extinguith them, which is 


| * puting out the Light of the Soul ; for to be with- 
out Paſſion, or to be hurried away with it, make a 


Man equally blind. The extraordinary Severity 
© uſed in moſt of our Schools has this fatal Effect, it 
breaks the Spring of the Mind, and moſt certainly 


| * deſtroys more good Geniuſes than it can poſſibly 


improve. And ſurely *tis a mighty miſtake that the 
© Paiſions ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdued ; for little 
* Irregularities are ſometimes not only to be born 
© with, but to be cultivated too, fince they are fre- 


| - cy I with the greateſt Perfection. All 
great 

© tues, and reſemble the flaming Buſh which has 
© Thorns amongſt Lights. 


3enuiſes have Faults mixed with their Vir- 


Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of 


human png we muſt endeavour to manage 
e 


* them ſo as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them 
* under ſtrict Command; we muſt govern them ra- 
* ther like Free Subjects than Slaves, leſt, while we 
* intend to make them obedient, they become abject, 

© and unfit for thoſe great Purvoſes to which they 
were deſigned. For my part I muſt confeſs I could 
* never have any regard to that Sect of Philoſophers, 
* who ſo much infiſted upon an abſolute Indifference 
and Vacancy from all Paſſions; it ſeems to me a 
thing very inconſiſtent for a Man to diveſt himſelf 
© of Humanity, in order to acquire a Tranquillity of 
Mind, and to eradicate the very Principles of Aa- 
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tion, becauſe it's poſſible they may produce ill Ef. 


fects. 
I am, SIR, | 
Your affectionate Admirer, 
| . 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 408. 


There is nothing which I contemplate with greater 


Pleaſure than the Dignity of human Nature, which 


often ſhews itſelt in all Conditions of Life: For not- 
withilanding the Degeneracy and Meannefs that is 


crept into it, there are a thouſand Occaſions in which 


it breaks through its original Corruption, and ſhews 
what it once was, and what it will be hereafter. I 
contider the Soul of Man as a Ruin of a glorious Pile 
of Building; where, amidſt great Heaps of Rubbiſh, 
ou meet with noble Fragments of Sculpture, broken 
Pillars and Obeliſks, and a Magnificence in Confu- 
fion, Virtue and Wiſdom are continually em- 
| Ployed in clearing the Ruins, removing theſe diſors 
derly Heaps, recovering the noble Pieces that lie bu- 
ried under them, and adjuſting them as well as poſſible 


according to their ancient Scymetry and Beauty. A 


happy Education, Converſation with the fineſt Spirits, 
looking abroad into the Works of Nature, and Obſei- 
vations upon Mankind, are the great Aſſiſtances to 
this neceflary and glorious Work. But even am 
thoſe who have never had the Happineſs of any 


theſe Advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch Exertions 


of the greatneſs that is natural to the Mind of Man, as 


ſhe w Capacities and Abilities, which only want theſe 


accidental Helps to fetch them out, and ſhew them in a 
proper Light. A Plebeian Soul is ſtill the Ruin of 
this glorious Edifice, though encumbered with all its 
rubbiſh. This Reflection roſe in me from a Letter 
which my Servant dropped as he was dreſſing me, 
and which he told me was communicated to him as 


he is an Acquaintance of ſome of the Perſons men- 


tioned in it, The Epiſtle is from one Serjeant Hall, 


of the Foot-guards. It is directed, To Serjeant Cabe, 
ty | in 
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in the Coldſtream Regiment of Foot- guards, at the 
Red-lettice, in the Butcher-row near Temple-bar. 
I was fo pleaſed with ſeveral Touches in it, that 


I could not forbear ſhewing it to a clutter of Critics, 


who inſtead of conſidering it in the Light I have 
done, examined it by the Rules of Epittolary Writ- 
ing; For as theſe Gentlemen are ſeldom Men of any 

eat Genius, they work altogether by Mechanical 
Rules, and are able to diſcover no Beauties that are 
not pointed out by Boxhours and Rapin ; The Letter 
is as follows: | 


From the Camp before Mons, Sep. 26. 
COMRADE, 


1 RECEIFED Yours, and am glad yourſelf and 
your Wife are in good Health, <vith all the reft of my 


 Frieads, Our Battalion ſuffered more than I could 
 eviſh in the Action. But obo can withſfand Fate? 


Poor Richard Stevenſon had his Fate with a great 
many more: He was killed dead before <ve entered the 


Trenches, Ve had about 200 of our Battalion killed 


and wound: We loft 10 Serjeants, G are as follxveth : 
Jennings, Caſtles, Roach, Shirring, Meyrick, and my 
Son Smith. The reft are not your Acquaintance, . 
bade received a very bad Shot in my Tlead myſelf, 
but am in Hopes, and pleaſe God, I ſhall recover. 1 
continue in the Field, and lie at my Coluuel's Quarters. 
Arthur 7s very well, but I can give you no Account of 
Elms; he vas in the Hoſpital before I came into the 
Fiel. Iwill not pretend to give you an Account of the 
Battle, knowing you hate a better in the Prints. Pray 
give my Service to Mrs, Cook and her Daug l ter, to Mr. 
toffett and his Ii ĩſe, and to Mr. Lyver, aud Thomas 
Hogfden, and to Mr. Ragdell, and to all my Friends 


and Acquaintance in general <who do aſh after me. My 


Love to Mrs. Stevenion. I am ſorry for the ſending 


ſuch ill News. Her Huſband «vas gathering a little 


Money together to ſend to his Wife, and put it into my 
Hands, 1 have Seven Shillings and Three Ponce, which 
: I. ſhall 
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J. Hall take care to ſend her; wiſhing your Wife a ſafe 
delivery, and both of you all Happineſs, reſt Jafe 
| Tour aſſured Friend, 
and Comrade, 


JOHN HALL. 
We had but an indifferent Brealfaft, but the Moun- 


feers never had ſuch a dinner in all their Lives, 
My kind Love to my Comrade Hinton, and Mer. 


Morgan, and to John Brown and his Wife, I ſent 


Tao Shillings, and Stevenſon Six Pence, ro drink with 


ou at Mr. Cook's ; but 1 have heard nothing from | 


im. It ævas by Mr. Edgar. 

ys / ay Hartwell res to be remembered to you, 
and di fires you to enquire of Edgar, what is become of 
his Wife Pegg ; _ ruhen you curite, to ſend Word in 
your Letter <vhat Trade fhe drives, 

We had here wery bad Weather, <vhich I doubt will 
be a Hindrance to the Siege; but I am in Hopes cue. ſhall 
be Mafters of the Toxvn in a littie Time, and then 1 be 

lieve abe ſhall go to Garriſon, 


I ſaw the Critics prepared to nibble at my Letter; 
therefore examined it myſelf, partly in their Way, 


and partly my own, This is, faid I, truly a Letter, 
and an honeit Repreſentation of that chearful Heart 


which accompanies the poor Soldier in his Wartare. 
Is nct there in this all the Topic of ſubmitting to our 
Deſtiny as well Giſcuſſed, as if a greater Man had 
been placed, like Brutus, in his Tent at Midnight, re- 
flecting on all the Occurrences of paſt Lite, and fay- 
ing fine Things on Being itſelf? What Serjeant Hal 
knows of the Matter, is, that he wihes there had 
not been fo many killed, and he had himſelf a very 
bad Shot in the Head, and ſhould recover if it pleaſed 
God. But be that as it will, he takes Care, like a 


Man of Honour, as he certainly is, to let the Widow 


S$terrenſon know, that he had ſeven and three-pence for 
her, and that if he lives, he is fure he ſhall go into 
Garriſon at laſt, I doubt not but all the good Com- 
puny at the Red-Lettice drink his Health with as wy 
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real Eſteem as we do of any of our Friends. All that I 
am concerned for, is, that Mrs, Peggy Hartwell may 
be offended at ſhewing this Letter, becauſe her Con- 
duct in Mr. Hartwell's Abſence is a little enquired 
into. But I could not fink that Circumſtance, becauſe 
your Critics would have loſt one of the Parts which I 
doubt not but they have much to ſay upon, Whe- 
ther the familiar Way is well hit in this Style or not? 
As for myſelf, I take a very particular Satisfaction in 
ſeeing any Letter that is fit only for thoſe to read 
who are concerned in it, but eſpecially on ſuch a 
Subject. . | | 

It we conſider the wy of an Army utterly out of 
all Proſpect of riſing and Preferment, as they certainly | 
are, and ſuch great Things executed by them, it is 


hard to account for the Motive of their Gallantry, 


But to me, who was a Cadet at the Battle of Cold- 
frream in Scotland, when Monk charged at the Head of 
the Regiment, now called Cold/fream from the Victory 
of that Day; (I remember it as well as it it were Yeſ- 
terday,) I ſtood on the left of old , who I believe 
is now at Chelſea; I, ſays he to me, who know very 
well this Part of Mankind, take the Gallantry of pri- 
vate Soldiers to proceed from the fame, it not from a 
nobler Impulſe than that of Gentlemen and Officers. 
They have the ſame Taſte of being acceptable to their 
Friends, and go through the Difficulties of that Pro- 
feſſion by the fame irreſiſtible Charm of Fellowſhip, 
and the Communication of Joys and Sorrows, which 
quickens the Reliſh of Pleature, and abates the An- 


- guiſh of Pain. Add to this, that they have the ſame 


regard to Fame, though they do not expect ſo great a 
Share as Men above them hope for; but I'll engage 
Serjeant Hall would die ten thouſand Deaths, rather 
than a Word ſhould be ſpoken at the Red-Lettice, or 
any Part of the Butcher-Row, in Prejudice to his 
Courage or Honeſty. If you will have my Opinion 
then of the Serjeant's Letter, I pronounce the Style 
to be mixed, but truly Epiſtolary ; the Sentiment re- 
lating to his own Wound, is in the Sublime; the 
Politcript of Pegg Hartwell, in the Gay; and the 

| Whole, 
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Whole, the Picture of the braveſt fort of Men, that is 


to ſay, a Man of great Courage and Small Hopes, 
1 1 9 TATLER, Vol. II. No. 87. 


Humour. 


Au ONG all kinds of Writing, there is none in 
which Authors are more apt to miſcarry than in works 
of Humour, as there are none in which they are more 
ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination that 


teems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with ex- 


travagant Conceptions which is _ of furniſhin 
the World with Diverſions of this 

we look into the Productions of ſeveral Writers, who 
ſet up for Men of Humour, what wild, irregular Fan- 
cies, what unna*ural diſtortions of Thought do we 


meet with? It they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe 


they are talking Humour; and when they have 


drawn together a Scheme of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, 


they are not able to read it over to themſelves without 
laughing. Theſe poor Gentlemen endeavour to 
gain themſelves the Reputation of Wits and Hu- 
mouriſts, by tuch monſtrous Ccnceits as almoſt qua- 
lify them for Bedlam; not conſidering that Humour 
ſhould always lie under the check of Realon, and that 
it requires the Direction of the niceſt Judgment, 
by ſo much the more as it indulges itſelf in the 


molt boundleſs Freedoms. There is a kind of Nature 


that is to be obſerved in this fort of Compeolitions, as 
well as in all other; and a certain Regularity of 
Thought which muit diſcover the Writer to be a Man 
of Senſe, at the ſame time that he appears altogether 
given up to Caprices. For my Part, when I read 
the delirious Mirth of an unſkilful Author, I cannot 
be ſo barbarous as to divert my felf with it, but am ra- 
ther apt to pity the Man, than to laugh at any Thing 
he writes. | | | 
The deceaſed Mr. $had:ve!!, who had himſelf a 
great deal of the Talent which I am treating of, re 
pre ſents an empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as _ 
F | much 


ature; and yet if 


5 
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much ſurpriſed to hear one ſay that breaking of Win- 


dows was not Humour; and I queſtion not but ſeve- 
ral Engliſh Readers woald be ſo much ſtartled to hear 
me athrm, that many of thoſe raving incoherent 
Pieces, which are often ſpread among us, under old 
chimerical Titles, are rather the Offspring of a diſtem- 
red Brain, than Works of Humour. . 
It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 


mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 


otherwiſe than, as Cozvley has done Wit, by Negatives. 
Were I to give my own Notions of it, I would deli- 
yer them after Plato's Manner, in a kind of Allegory, 
and by ſuppofing Humour to be a Perſon, deduce tu 
him all his Qualifications, according to the following 
Genealogy. Truth was the Founder of the Family, 


ndnd the Father of Good Senſe. Good Senſe was the 


Father ot Vit, who married a Lady of a collateral 


Line called Mirth, by whom he had an Iſſue, Hu- 


mour, Humour therefore being the youngeſt of this 
illuſtrious Family, and defcended from Parents of 
ſuch different Diſpoſitions, is very varieus and une- 
qual in his Temper ; ſometimes you ſee him put- 
ting on grave Looks and a ſolemn Habit, fometimes 
airy in his Behaviour and fantaſtic in his Dreſs: In- 
ſomuch that at different times he appears as ſerious as 
a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew. But as 
he has a great deal of the Mother in his Conſtitu- 
tion, whatever Mood he is in, he never fails to make 
his Company laugh. 9; 8 85 

But fince there is an Impoſtor Abroad, who takes 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman, and 
would willingly paſs for him in the World; to the 
end that well-meaning Perſons may not be impoſed 
upon by Chears, I would detire my Readers when 
they meet with this Pretender, to look into his Pa- 
rentage, and to examine him ſtrictly, whether or no 
he be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally deſcended. 
trom Geod denſe; it not, they may conclude him a 
Counterfeit, They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by 
aloud and exceffive Laughter, in which he ſeldom gets 
his Company to join with him. For as True Hume ur 
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generally looks ſerious, while every body laughs about 


him; Falſe Humour is always laughing, while ever 
body about him Looks ſerious. I fhall only add, if 
he has not in him a Mixture of both Parents, that is, 
if he would paſs for the Offspring of Vit without 
Mirih, or Mirth without Met, you may conclude him 
to be altogether Spurious, and a Cheat. oy 

The Impoſtor, of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends 
originally from Falſhood, who was the Mother of 
Nonſenſe, who was brought to Bed of a Son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the Daughters of Folly 
commonly known by the Name of Laughter, on 
whom he begot that monſtrous Infant of which 
I have been here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at 
length the Genealogical Fable of Fai + Humour, and, 
at the ſame Time, place under it the Genealogy of 


True He:9rr, that the Reader may at one View be- 


bold their diflerent Pedigrees and Relations. 


FALsnoOD 
 NoNSENSE. 
Farvzy, LAUGHTER, 
Fairss HumouR. 


Torn. 
__ Goov SENsE. 
Vir. MiRTH. 
| Humors. 


T might extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral 
of the Children of Falſe Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in par- 


ricular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 


be has begot in this Ifland, But as this would be a 
very invidious Taſk, I ſha!l only obſerve in general, 
that Falje Humour differs from the True, as a Mon- 
key does from a Man. 


Firft of all, He is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 


Tricks and Buffooneries. | 


Secondly, He fo much delights in Mimickry, that 
t is all one to him whether he ex poſes by it Vice and 
| I 


Folly, 
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Folly, Luxury and Avarice ; or, on the contrary, 
Virtue and Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty, 

Tir lis, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch that 
he will bite the H ind that feeds bim, and endeavour te 
ridicule both Friends and Foes iudifferently. For 
having but {mall Talents, he muſt be merry where he 
tan, not where he /h. = 775 5 5 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
no Point either ot Morality or Inſtruction, but is ludi- 
crous only tor the fake of being fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any Thing but 
mock Repreſentations, his Ridicule is alwavs Per- 
ſonal, and aimed at the vicious Man, or the Writer g 
not at the Vice, or at the Writing. 1 AE 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of 
falſe Humouriſts ; but as one of my principal De- 
ligns in this Paper is to beat down that malignant 
Spirit which diſcovers itſelf in the Writings of the 
preſent Age, I ſnhall not ſcruple, for the future, to 
lingle out any of the ſmall Wits, that infeit the 
World with fuch Compoſitions as are ill-natured, 


moral, and abſurd. This is the only Exception which 


I ſhall make to the general Rule I have preſcribed 
myſelf, of attacking Multitudes: Since every honeſt 


Man ought to look upon himſelf as in a natural State 


ot War with the Libeller, and Lampooner, and to 
annoy them wherever they fall in his Way. This is 


but retaliuting upon them, and treating them as they 


treat others. | . 
8 Srrcraron, Vol. I. No. 3;. 

HusgAx b. 

Mr. SPECTATOR. 


P Havi G in your 


Paper of Monday laſt pub - 


* liſhed my Report on the Caſe of Mrs. Funny Fickle, 
* Wherein I have taken notice, that Love comes after 
| * Miurriage; I hope your Readers are fatisfied of 
* this Truth, that as „ produces Matri- 
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* mony, ſo it often happens that Matrimony produce? 
© Love. 

It perhaps requires more Virtues to make a good 
« Huſband or Wife, than what go to the finiſhing an- 
the moſt ſhining Character whatſoever. x 


© Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and ac- 


_ © cordingly we find that the beſt Huſbands have been 
© moſt famous for their Wiſdom. Homer, who hath 
* drawn a perfect Pattern of a prudent Man, to make 
© jt the more complete, hath celebrated him for the 


« juſt returns of Fidelity and Truth to his Penelope; 


© inſomuch that he refuſed the Careſſes of a Goddeſs 
© for her Sake, and to uſe the Expreflion of the beſt 
© of Pagan Authors, vetulam ſuam pretulit Immorta- 
* litati, his old Woman was dearer to him than Im- 
mortality. A 3 

© Virtue is the next neceſſary Qualification for this 


domeſtic Character, as it naturally produces Con- 


tia were more remarkable for Virtue and Affection 
than _y others of the Age in which they lived. 

:» 
the Marriage-ſtate, without which it would inevita- 


[4 
ſtancy and mutual Eftcem. Thus Brazrs and Por- 
= 
c 


nels of Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it 
attracts the Admiration and Eſteem of all who be- 
hold it. Thus C/. not more remarkable for his 
Fortune and Valour than for his Humanity, ſtole 
into the Hearts of the Roman People, when, break- 
ing through the Cuſtom, he pronounced an Ora- 
tion at the Funeral ot his firit and beſt beloved 
Wite. 
* Good-nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady 
and uniform, and accompanied with an Evenneſs of 
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in this Friendſhip contracted for Life. A Man 

muſt be eaſy, within himſelf, before he can be ſo to 

his other ſelf. Socrates, and Alarcus Aurelius, are 

Initances of Men, who, by the Strength of Philoſo- 

phy, having entirely compoſed their Minds, and 

lubdued their Paſſions, are celebrated for * 
p 
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-nature is a third neceſſary Ingredient in 


bly ſour upon a thouſand Occaſions. When Great- 


md ng © 


Temper, which is, above all things, to be preſerved 
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bands, notwithſtanding the firit was yoked with * 
* tippee, and the other with Fax/iina. It the wedded 


| * Pair would but habituate themſelves, for the firſt 
Tear, to bear with one another's Faults, the Diffi- 


© culty would be pretty well conquered. This mutual 
Sweetneſs of Temper and Complacency was finely. 


recommended in the nuptial Ceremonies among 
4 * the Heathens, who, when they facrihced to Funo 


© at that Solemnity, always tore out the Gall from 
the Entrails of the Victim, and calt it behind the 
Altar. 5 35 

I ſhall conclude this Letter with a Paſſage out of 
Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, not only 
as it will ſerve to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if 
I find myſelt in the Humour, may give rife to ano» 
* ther; I having by me an old Regitter, belonging to 
© the Place here undermentioned, ? | 

Sir Philip de Somervile had the Manors of Whiche- 
nowre, Sireſcot, Ridivare, Netherton, and Cotulee, all in 
Con. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancaſter, by this me- 
morable Service. The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, 
maintain, and ſuſtain, one Bacon Flitch, hanging in 
his Hall at Vichenovre, ready arrayed all times of the 


I ͤ Year, but in Leut, to be given to every Man or Woman 


married, after the Day and the Vear of their Marriage 
de paſt, in Form following. 5 
Whenſoe ver that any one ſuch before- named will 


come to enquire for the Bacon, in their own Perſon, 


they ſhall come to the Bailiff, or to the Porter of the 
Lordſhip of W ichenovre, and ſhall ſay to them in the 
Manner as enſueth : = 

* Bayliff, or Porter, I doo you to know, that I am 
come for myſelf, to Thad | one Bacon Flyke hangs 
ing in the Hall of the Lord of Miehenovre, after the 
Form thereunto belonging.“ 

After which Relation, the Bailiff or Porter ſhall aſ- 
fign a Day to him, upon promite by his Faith to re- 


| turn, and with him to bring Twain of his Neighbours. 


And in the mean time the ſald Bailiff ſhall take with 
him Twain of the Frecholders of the Lordſhip of 
Whic/ ennie, and they three ſhall go to the Manor of 

| K 3 Rude 
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R:dI:2, belopging to Robert Knightlere, and there 
ſi111l furnmon the acorefard Az; here, or his Baibff, 
commandivg him to be ready at Heere the Day 
appointed, at Prime of Day, with his Carriage, that is 
to , a Horie and a Saddle, a Sack and a Prike, for 
to convey the f.ud Bacon and Corn a Journey out of 
the County of ford at his Coſtayes. And then 
the ſaid Builiff ſhall, with the {ard Frecholders, fum- 
mon all the Tenants of ike iaid Manor, to be ready 
at the Day appointed, at // }f-tenowre, tor to do and 
pertorm the Services which they owe to the Bacon. 
And at the Day aihgacd, all fuch as owe Services to 
the Bacon, ſhail be ready wr the Gate of the Manor of 
[hc evore, from tlie Sun-rilitg to Noon, attending 
and awaitirg for the coming ot him who tetcheth the 
Bacon. And when he 1s come, there ſhall be deli- 
vered to him and his Fellows, Chapelets; and to all 
thoſe which firall be there, to do their Services due to 
the Bacon. And they ſhall lead the ſaid De mandant 
with Trumps and Tabours, and other Manner of 
M.inſtrelſy, to the Hall-door, where he ſhall find the 
Lord of Wiichenovre, or his Steward, ready to deliver 
the Bacon in this Manner, L 
He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the Ba- 
can, if he have brought Twain ot his Neighbours 
with him: Which muft anſwer, They be here ready. 
And then the Steward ſhall cauſe thele two Netgh- 
bours to ſwear, it the ſaid Nemandant be a wedded 
Man, or have been a Man ucdded; and if fince his 
Marriage one Year and a Day be paſt; and it he be a 
Freeman, or a Villain. And if his faid Neighbours 


make Oath, that he hath for him all theſe three Points 


rehearſed ; then ſhall the Bacon be taken down and 
brought to the Hall-door, and ſhall there be laid upon 
one half Quarter of Wheat, and upon one other of 
Rye. And he that demandeth the Bacon ſhall kneel 
vuvpon his Knee, and ſhall hold his right Hand upon a 
Book, which Book fhall be laid upon the Bacon and 
the Corn, and ſhall make Oath in this Manner: 

+ Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, Lord of Bi- 
chen re, mayntener, and gyver of this oe 
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© That T A ſithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I 
bad hyr in my kepy ing, and at my Wylie, by a Year 
und a Day atter our Marriage, I would not kave 
+ chaunged for none other, farer, ne fowler : richer, 
ne pourer ; ne for none other deſcended of greater 
© Lynaze ; tiepying ne waking, at noo tyme. And if 
© the fexd 7? were ſole and I fole, I woull take her 
to be my Wite betore all the Wymen of Worlde, of 
+ what Condiciones ſoever they be, good or evylle: as 
 h-1p me God and his Seynts, and this Fleſh and all 
« Flethes. ? : | 5 

And his Neighbours ſhall make Oath, that they 
truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. And if he be found 
by his Neighbours before-named, that he be a Free- 
man, there ſhall be delivered to him halt a Quarter of 
Wheat and a Cheeſe; and it he be a Villain, he ſhall 
have half a Quarter of Rye without Cheeſe. And 
then ſhall Rg elcye, the Lord of Rudlow, be called 
for, to carry all theſe Things tofore rehearſed ; and 
the ſaid Corn ſhall be laid on one Horſe and the Bu- 
con above it ; and he to whom the Bacon appertain- 
eth, ſhall aſcend upon his Horſe, and ſhall take the 
Cheeſe before him, it he have a Horſe. And if he 
have none, the Lord of Whichenxore ſhall cauſe him 
to have one Horſe and Saddle to ſuch Time as he be 
— his Lordilup; and fo ſhall they depart the 
Manor of Michenotre with the Corn and the Bron, 
tofore bim that hath won it, with Trumpets, la- 
bourets, and other Manner of Minſtrelſie. And all 
the free Tenants of Viel enovre ſhall conduct him to 
de paſied the Lord of Wchenovre, And then ſhall 
they all return: except him, to whom appertaineth to 
make the Carriage and Journey without the County of 
afford, at the Coſts of his Lord of Wc cove. 
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IDLENESS., 
Ar. SpECTATOR, 


Ir you ever read a Letter which is ſent with the 
more Pleaſure for the Reality of its Complaints, 
this may have Reaſon to hope for a favourable Ac- 
ceptance ; and if Time be the moſt irretrievable 
Loſs, the Regrets which follow will be thought, I 


hope, the more juſtifiable. The regaining of my 


Liberty from a long State of Indolence and Inac- 
tivity, and the delire of reſiſting the farther En- 
croachments of Idleneſs, make me apply to you ; 
and the Uneafineſs with which I recollect the paſt 


Years, and the Apprehenſions with which I expect 
the future, ſoon determined me to it. „ 


Idleneſs is fo general a Diſtemper, that I cannot 
but imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be 
of univerſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Perſon 


without ſome Allay of it; and 'Thouiands befides 


myſelf ſpend more Time in an idle Uncertainty 
which to begin firſt of two Affairs, than would 
have been ſutficient to have ended both. The Oc- 
caſion of this ſeems to be the Want of ſome neceſ- 


 fary Employment, to put the Spirits in Motion, 


and awaken them out of their Lethargy : If I had 
leſs Leiſure, I ſhould have more; for I ſhould then 
find my Time diſtinguiſhed into Portions, ſome for 
Bufineſs and others for the indulging of Pleaſures : 
But now one Face of Indolence overſpreads the 
Whole, and I have no Land-mark to direct myſelf 


by. Were one's Time alittle ſtraĩtned by Buſineſs, 


like Water incloſed in its Banks, it would have ſome 
determined Courſe ; but unleſs it be put into ſome 
Channel it has no Current, but becomes a deluge 
without uſe or Motion. | 

* When Scarderbey Princes of Eprions was dead, the 
Turk, who had but too viten felt the Force of his 
Arm ia the Battles he had won for them, imagined 


that by wearing a Viece of lis Bones near their 


« Heart, 
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© Heart, they ſhould be animated with a Vigour and 
Force like to that which inſpired him when living. 


As I am like to be but of little uſe whilſt I live, I 


am reſolved to do what Good I can after my De- 
6 ceaſe ; and have accordingly ordered my Bones to 
© be diſpoſed of in this Manner for the Good of my 
* Countrymen, who are troubled with too exorbitant 
a Degree of Fire. All Fox-hunters, upon wearing 
me, would in a ſhort Time be brought to endure 
their Beds in a Morning, and perhaps even quit 
them with Regret at Ten: Inſtead of _—_—_— away 
to tcaze a poor Animal, and run away from their 
own Thoughts, a Chair or a Chariot would be 
thought the moſt deſirable Means of 12. a 
Remove f:o:n one Place to another. I ſhould be a 
Cure for the unnatural Defire of John Trot for 
© Dancing, and a Specific to leſſen the inclinations 
Mrs. Fidgct has to Motion, and cauſe her always to 
give her Approbation to the preſent Place ſhe is in. 
In fine, no Egyptian Mummy was ever half ſo uſe- 
ful in Phyſic, as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſh Conlti- 
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+ tutions, to repreſs the violent Sallies of Youth, and 


give each Action its proper Weight and Repoſe. 
I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a 


Torrent of Anger, or the Solicitations of Revenge, 


© with Succeſs, But Indolence is a Stream which 
* flows flowly on, but yet undermines the Founda- 
* tion of every Virtue. A Vice of a more livel 
Nature were a more defireable Tyant than this 
* Ruſt of the Mind, which gives a Tincture of its 
* Nature to every Action of one's Life, It were as 
& little Hazard to be toſt in a Storm, as to lie thus 
* perpetually becalmed : And it is to no Purpoſe to 
have within one the Seeds of a thouſand good Qua- 
© lities, if we want the Vigour and Reſolution neceſ- 
* fary for the exerting them. Death brings all Per- 
* ſons back to an Equality; and this Image of it, this 
* flumber of the Mind, leaves no Difference between 
* the greateſt Genius and the meaneſt Underſtand- 
* ing : A Faculty of doing Things remarkably praiſe- 
* worthy thus concealed is of no more Uſe to the 
K 5 Powner, 
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* Owner, than a Heap of Gold to the Man who 
Ares not uſe it. 


* To-morrow is ſtill the fatal Time when all is to 


© be rectiied. To-morrow comes, it gots, and til] [ 
» pleaſe myſelf with the Shadow, whilg I loſe the 
Reality; unmindful that the preſent Time alone is 
* ours, the future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, 
* and can only live (as Parents in their Children) 
* in the Actions it has produced. 
The Time we hve ought not to be computed by the 


* number of Years, but by the Uſe his been _ 
* of it; thus 'tis not the extent of Ground, but the 
4 pros Revert which gtves the Value to the Eftate, 
4 


Wretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the only 
place where Covetoutneſs were a Virtue we turn 
« Prodigal ! Nothivg hes upon our Hands with ſuch 
uneaſine te. nor have there been ſo many Devices for 
any one Thing, as to make it flide away impercep- 
* tibly and to no Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be 
© hoarded up with care, whilſt that which is above the 


Price of an Eſtate, is flung away with Diſregard and 


© Contempt. "There is nothing now-a-days fo much 


* avoided, az a fohcirous Improvement of every Part | 
* of 'Time: tis a Report mult be ſhunned as one 


4 t-nders the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, and 
© as one fears the dreadful Character of a laborious 
© Pladder. But notwithſtanding this, the greateſt 


« Wits any Age has produced thought far otherwiſe ; 
© for who can think either $crates or Demoſthenes loſt 


any Reputation, by continual Pains both in over- 
coming the Defects and improving the Gifts of 
Nature? All are acquainted with the Labour and 
Aſſiduity with which Tally acquired his Eloquence. 
Seneca in his Letters to Lycilius affures him, there 
* was not a Day in which he did not either write 
« ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome good Au- 
« thor ; and I remember Pliny in one of his Letters, 


© where he gives an Account of the various Methods 


© he uſed to fill up every Vacancy of Time, after ſe- 
« veral Employments which he enumerates ; ſome- 
« tunes, ſays he, I hunt; but even then I carry with 
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me a Pocket-book, that whilſt my Servants are buſied 


in diſpoſing of the Nets and other Matters, I may 
be employed in ſomething that may be uſeful to me 


ain my Studies; and that if I miſs of my Game, I 


may at the leaſt bring home ſome of my own 


Thoughts with me, and not have the Mortincation 


© of having caught nothing all Day. : 
Thus, Sir, you fee how many Examples I recal 


regain my Liberty: But as I am afraid "ts no ordi- 
nary Perſuaſion that will be of Service , I ſhall ex- 
pect your Thoughts on this Subject, with tbe 
greateſt Impatience, eſpecially ſince the Guod will 
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r got he confined to me alone, but will be of uuiver- 


fal Uſe. For there is no Hope af Amendment 
* where Men are pleaſed with their Ruin, and wbilſt 
* they think Lazineſs is a defirable Character: Whe- 
© ther it be that they like the State ittelf, or that they 
© think it gives them a new Luſtre when they do ex- 


ert themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that with- 


© our Labour and Application, which others attain ta- 


F but with the greateſt Diligence. 


Tan, SIR, 
| Tour moſt obliged bumble Servant, 
: SAMUEL SLACK. 
srrcræron, Vol. IV. No. 316. 
There are two ſorts of A within the Confide- 
ration of my Frontiſpiece; the Firſt are the mighty 


Body of Lingerers, Perſons who don't indeed employ 
tt.eir Time criminally, but are ſuch pretty Innocents, 


| whr, as the Poct ſays, 


— acuay 


In ;entle Inactiviq the Day, 


to Mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf, ro. 
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The others being ſomething more Viracious, are 
ſuch as do not only omit to ſpend their Time well, 
but are in the conſtant Purſuit of criminal Satisfac- 
tions. Whatever the Divine may think, the Caſe of 
the firſt ſeems to be the moſt deplorable, as the Habit 
of Sloth is more invincible than that of Vice. The 
firſt is preferred even when the Man is fully poſſe ſſed 
of himſelf, and ſubmitted to with conſtaut Delibera- 
tion and cool Thought. The other we are driven 
into generally through the Heat of Wine, or Youth, 
which Mr. Hobbs calls a natural Drunkenneſs; and 
therefore conſequently are more excuſable for any Er- 
yors committed during the Deprivation or Suſpenſion 
of our Reaſon, than the Poſſeſſion of it. The irregular 
Starts of vicious Appetites are in time deſtroyed by 


the Gratification of 'em; but a well-ordered Life of 1 


Sloth receives daily Strength from its Continuance. 
I xwent (ſays Solomon) by the Field of the Slothful, and the 
Fincyzard of the Man void of Under/ſianding, and lo! 
it xvas all grown over with Thorns, and Nettles had co- 
vered the Face thereof, and the Stone Wall thereof ⁊vat 
Broken down. 'To raiſe the Image of this Perſon, the 
ſame Author adds, The Sothfiul Man hideth his Hand 
in bis Boſem, and it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
Aout h. It there were no future Account expected of 


ſpending our Time, the immediate Inconvenience tha 


attends a Life of Idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf be Perſuation 
enough to the Men of Senſe to avoid it; I fay to the 

| Men of Senſe, becauſe there are of theſe that give 

into it, and for theſe chiefly is this Paper deligned. 


Arguments drawn from future Rewards and Puniſh. 


ments, are Things. too remote for the Conſideration. of 
ſtubborn ſanguine Youth : They are affected by ſuch 
only as propoſe immediate Pleaſure or Pain; as the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſive to the Children of rae! was a 
Land flowing with Milk and Honey. I believe I 
may ſay there is more Toil, Fatigue, and Uneafineſs 

in Sloth than can be found in any Employment a 
Man will put himſelf upon. When a thoughtful 
Man is once fixed this Way, Spleen is the neceſſary 
Conſequence. This directs. him inſtantly ”» 
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Contemplation of his Health or Circumſtances, which 
mult ever be found extremely bad upon theſe melan- 
choly Inquiries. It he has any common Bulineſs 
upon his Hands, numberleſs Objections ariſe, that 
make the Diſpatch of it impoſſible ; and he cries out 
with Solomon, There is a Lion in the Way, a Lion in 
the Streets; that is, there is ſome Difficulty or other, 

which to his Imagination is as invincible as a Lion 
really would be. The Man, on the contrary, that 
applies himſelf to Books, or Buſineſs, contracts a 
chearful Confidence in all his Undertakings, from 
the daily Improvements of Knowledge or Fortune, 
and in ſtead of giving himſelf up to N 


Thick-eze'd Mefrg, and curH Melancholy. _ 
” _ Shakef. 


| has that conflant Life in his Viſage and Converſa- | 


tion, which the idle ſplenctie Man borruws ſometimes 


from the Sun-ſhine, Lxerciſe, or an agreeable Friend, 
A Recluſe idle Sobriety muſt be attended with more 
bitter Remorſe, than the moſt active Debauchery cau 
at any Intervals be moleſted with. The Rake, it he is 
a cautious Manager, will allow himſelf very little 
Time to examine his own Conduct, and will beſtow as 
few Reflections upon himſelf, as the Lingerer does 
upon any Thing elte, unleſs he has the Mistortune to 
repent : I repeat, the Misfortine to repent, becauſe I 
have put the great Day of Account out of the preſent 
Cafe, and am now inquiring not whoſe Life is moſt 
Irreligious, but moſt Inconvenient. A Gentleman 
that has formerly been a very eminent Lingerer, and 
ſomething Splenetic, informs me,. that in one Winter 
he drank fix Hampers of Spaw Water, feveral Gal- 
lons of Chalybeate Tincture, two Hogſheads of Bit- 
ters at the Rate of Gol. an Hogſhead, laid one hundred 
and fifty infallible Schemes, in every one of which he 
was diſappointed, received a thouſand Affronts during 
the North-eaſterly Winds, and in ſhort run through. 


more Miſery and Expence, than the moſt meritorious 


Bravo could boaſt of, Another tells us, that he fell, 
| into 
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into this Way at the Univerſity, where the Vouth are 
too apt to be lulled into a State of ſuch Tranquillity 
as prejudices em againſt the Buſtle of that worldly 
 Butineſs, for which this Part of their Education ſhould 

E them. As he could with the utmoſt Secrecy 
be idle in his own Chamber, he fays he was for ſome 


Vears irrecoverably ſunk, and immerſed in the 


Luxury of an eaſy Chair, though at the ſame Time, 
in the general Opinion, he paſſed for a hard Student. 
During this Lethargy, he had ſome Intervals of Ap- 
plication to Books, which rather aggravated than ſuſ- 
pended the painful Thovghts of a miſ-ipent Life, 
Thus his fuppoſed Relief became his Puniſhment, and 
le the Dumn'd in Milton, upon their Conveyance at 
certain Revolutions from Fire ro Ice, 


Ie felt ly Turns the better Change 


Of fierce Extremes, Extremes by Change more ferce, 


When he had a Mind to go out, he was ſo ſcrupulous 
as to form ſome Excuſe or other which the Idle are 
ever provided with, and could not ſaſtify himſelt 


without this ridiculous Appearance of Juſtice. Seme- 


times by his own Contrivance and Infinuation, the 
Woman that looked after his Chamber would con- 
vince him of the Neceſſity of waſhing his Room, or 


any other Matter of the like joyous Import, to which 


he always ſubmitted, after having decently oppoſed it, 
and made his Exit with much ſeeming Reluctance, 


and inward Delight. Thus did he paſs the Noon of 


his Life in the Solitude of a Monk, and the Guilt of 
a Libertine. He is fince awakened by Application 
out of Slumber, has no more Spleen than a Dutchman, 
who, as Sir V. Temple obſe rves, is not delicate or idle 


enough to ſuffer from this Enerny, but is akvays well 


pleaſed when he is not Il, always Pleaſed when he is not 


Angry. | 

There is a Gentleman J have ſeen at a Coffee-houſe 
near the Place of my Abode, who, having a pretty 
good Eſtate and a Diſinclination to Books or Bulnels,, 
to ſecure himſelf from one of the above -· mentioned 


9 
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Misſortunes, employs himſelf with much Alacrity in 
the following Method. Being vehemently diſpoſed 
to Loquacity, he has a Perſon conltantly with him, 
to whom he gives an annual Penſion for no other Me- 
rit but heing very attentive, and never interrupting 
bim by Queſtion and Anſwer, whatever he may utter 
that may 8 require it. To ſecure to himſelf 
Diſcourſe, his fundamental Maxim ſeems to be, by no 
means to conſider what he is going to ſay. He deli- 
vers therefore every Thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf 
upon him, and then, with all the Freedom you could 
wilh, will examine it, and rally the Impertinence or 
evince the Truth of it. In ſhort, he took the fame 
Pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he could have done 
in diſcomfiting an Opponent: And his Diſcourſe was. 
as that of two Perſons attacking each other with ex- 
ceeding Warmth, Incoherence, and Guod-nature, 
There is another, whom I have ſeen in the Park, em- 
ploying himſelf with the faine Induliry, though not 
with the ſame Innocence. He is very dextrous in 
raking Flies, and fixing une at each End of a Horſe- 
hair, which bis Periwig ſupplies him with: He 
hangs *em over alittle Stick, which Suſpenſion inclines 


them immediately to War upon each orher, there be- ; 


ing no poſſibility of Retreat. From the frequent At- 
tention of his Eyes to theſe Combats, he perceives the 
ſeveral Turns and Advantages of the Battle, which are 
altogether invilible to a common Spectator. I t'other 
Day found him in the Enjoyment of a couple of gigan- 
tie Blue-bottles, which were hung out and embattled 
m the aforeſaid warlike Appointments. That I might 

eater into the ſecret Shocks of this Conflict, he lent me a 
magnifying Glaſs, which preſented me with an En- 
gagement between two of the moſt rueful Monſters I 
have ever read of, even in Romance. 

If we can't bring ourſelves to appoint and perform 
 fuch Taſks as would be of confiderable Advantage to 
us, let us reſolve upon ſome other, however trifling, 

to be performed at appointed Times. By this we 
may gain a Victory over a wandering unſettled —_ 

| ** 
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and by this Regulation of the Impulſe of our Wills, 
may, in time, make them obedient to the Dictates of 
our Reaſon. 
When I am diſpoſed to treat of the Irreligion of an 
idle Life, it ſhall be under this Head, Pereunt & In. 
putantur ; which is an Inſcription upon a Sun-dial in 
one of the Inns of Court, and is with great Propriety 
placed to public View in ſuch a Place, where the In- 
. habitants being in an evertaſiing Hurry of Buſineſs or 


Pleaſure, the Buſy may receive an innocent Admoni- 


tion to keep their Appointments, and the Idle a dread- 
ful one not to keep theirs, | 


Grazvian, Vol. IT. No. 131. 


JEALOUSY. 


Up ON looking over the Letters of my female 
Correſpondents, I find ſeveral from Women com- 
plaining of Jealous Huſbands, and at rhe fame time 
proteſting their own Innocence; and deſiring my Ad- 
vice on this Occilion. I ſhall therefore take this 


Subject into my Contideration ; and the more wik | 


Lngly, becauſe I find that the Marquis oi Haliſux, 
w ha, in his Advice to a Daughter, has inſtructed a 


Wite how to behave hericit towards a falſe, an in- 


temperate, a choleric, u ſullen, a covetous, or a filly 
Huſband, has not ſpoken one Word of a jealous Hul. 
band. 1 | | 


 Fealouſy is that Pain which a Mun Jeels, from the 


| Apprehenfion that he is not equally beloved by the Perſon 


ahm he entirely loves,, Now becauſe our inward Paſ- 


ions and Inclinations can never make themſelves vi- 
fable, it is impoſſible for a jealous Man to be tho- 
roughly —_ ) 

hang at beſt in a State of Doubtfulneſs and Uncer- 
tainty ; and are never capable of receiving any Satis- 
faction on the advantageous Side; fo that his Inqui- 
ries are more ſuccesful when they diſcover nothing: 
His Pleaſure ariſes from his Diſappointments, —_—_ 


+ — 22 


„ „ 


of his Suſpicions. His Thoughts 


wed ea 


— — — 


1 


— — 12. — 


r Ow CASE *) 


| ing her for three Days, is inimitably 
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Life is ſpent in Purſuit of a Secret that deſtroys his 
IIappineſs if he chance to find it. | 

An ardent Love is alwavs a ſtrong Ingredient in 
this Paton : tor the fame Affection which ſtirs up 
the jealous Nin Deſires, and gives the Party be- 
loved fo beautiful a Figure in his Imagination, makes 
him believe ſhe kindly the fame Pathon in others, and 
appears as amiable to all Bebolders. And as Jea- 
louſy thus ariſes from an extraordinary Love, it is of 
fo delicate a Nature, that it ſcorns to take up with 
any thing lefs than an equal Return of Love, Not 
the warmeſt Expreffions of Affection, the ſofteſt and 


moſt tender Hypocrity, are able to give any Satisfac- 


tion, where we are not perſuaded that the Affection 
is real, and the Satisfaction mutual. For the jealous 
Mun withes himſelf a kind of Deity to the Perſon he 
loves : He would be the only Pleaſure of her Senfes, 


the Employment of her Thoughts; and is angry at 


every - hing ſhe admires, or takes Delight in, beſides 
himſelf. | 
Phedria's Requeſt to his Miſtreſs, 15 his leav- 

autiful and 
natural. | 


Cum milite ifo præſens, abſens ut fies: 
Dies nofteſque me ames: me dgſideres: 
Me ſomnies: me expeftes: de me eogites * 
Me ſperes: me te obleftes: mecum tota ſis: 

Ves fac fis paſtremd animus, quando ego [um tuns. 

Ter. Eun. Acte. 1. Sc. 2. 


When you are in company with that Soldier, be- 
* have as if you were abſent: bur continu? to love 
me by Day and by Night: want me: dream of 
* me; expect me; think of me: wiſh fur me; de- 
„delight in me; be wholly with me: in fhort, be 
* my very Soul, as I am Yours, ”” | 


The jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignunt a na- 
ture, that it converts all it takes into its own nouriſh— 
ment. A cool Behaviour ſets hun ou the Rack and 
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is i1torpreted as an Inſtance of Averſion or Tndiffer. 


ence; a fond one ratfes his Suſp;cions, and looks too 
much like iſſimul tion and Arahce, It the Perſon 
he loves be cheartul, her Thoughts mutt be em. 
ployed on another : and if ſad, ſhe is certainly think- 
ing on limfelf. In ſhort there is no Word or Gef. 
ture ſo inſiguificant, but it gi. -s him new Hines, feeds 
his Suſpicious, and iurmfhes him with treſh Mutters of 


Diſcovery : ſo that it we e ntider the Effects of this 


Paſſion, one would rather think it proceeded from an 
invetcrate Hatred, than an exceflive Love; for cer- 
tainly none can meet with more Diquietude and Un- 
enſineſs than a tuſpected Wite, if we except the jea- 
lous Huſband. 2 . 


But the great Unhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that 
it naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is 


fo ſolicitous to engroſs; and that for theſe two Rea- 
ſons, becanle it lays too great a Confiraint on the 
Words and Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at 
the fame Time ſhews you have no honourable Opie 


nion of her; both of which are ſtrong Motives to 


Avertion. | 
Nor is this the worſt Effect of Jealouſy ; for it 


often draws atter it a more fatal Train of Conſe- 


quences, and makes the Perfon you ſuſpect, guilty of 


the very Crimes y2u are fo much afraid of. It is 
very natural for ſuch who are treated ill and upbraided 
falily, to fiud out an intimate friend that will hear their 
Complaints, condole their Sufferings, and endeavour 
to footh and al nage their ſecret Reſentments. Be- 
files, Jealouſy puts a Woman often in Mind of an ill 
Thing that the would not otherwite perhaps bave 
thoyhr f, and fills her Iinagination with fuch an un- 
luch: he as in time grows familiar, excites Dehre, 
and }+ all the Shame and Horror which might at 


fiſt attond it, Nor is it a Wonder if ſhe who tulfers 


wrongtully in « Man's Opinion of her, and has there» 
fre nothing co iorſeit in his Eſteem, re ſolves to give 
him Reaſon for his Suſpicions, and to enjoy the Plea- 
ſure of the Crime, fince ſhe mult undergo the F:no- 
miny. Such probably were the Conſiderations that 

directed 


* 
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direted the wiſe Man in his Advice to Huſbands ; 
Sent jealous 1 Wife of thy Boom, and teach ber 
wt aa evil Lefſou ngainfl Thy/elf, Eccluf, 

And here among the other Torments which this 
Paſſion produces, we may uſually ohierve that none 
are greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the 
Perſon who provoked their Jealouſy is taken from 
them. Then is it that their Love breaks out furt- 


- outly, and throws off al! the Mixtures of Suſpicion 
which choaked and ſmothered it before. The beau- 


titul Parts of the Character rife uppermoſt in the jea- 


| bus Huſband*s Memory, and upbraid him with the ill 
age of fo divine a Chratuce as was once in his Poſ- 


ſeiion ; while all the little Imperfections, that were 
before fo uncaſy to him, wear of from his Remem- 
brance, and ſnew themſelves no more. | 

We may fee, by what has been {aid, that Jealouſ] 2 | 


| takes the deepeſt Root in Men of amorous Di ſpoſi- 
| tions; and of theſe we may find three Kinds who are 


molt over-run with it. 

The firſt are thoſæ who are conſciovs to themſelves 
of an Inſirmity, whciher it be Weakneſs, old A 
Detormity, Iznorance, or the like. Thele Men are 
ſo well acquainted with the unamiable Part of them 
ſelves, that they have not the Confidence to think 
they aro really beloved; and are to diſtruſtful of their 


own Metis, that all fondneſs towards them puts them 


our of COuntenance, and looks like a Jett upon their 


| P erfors. They grow ſuſpieious on their fir} looking 
| inaCzia!: s, ani! ure f zung with Jealouſy at the Sivht of 
|| o Wrinkle. N handtome Felluw —— alarms 


them, and every thing that looks young or 
their Thoughts upon their Wives. 

A fecond Sort f Men, who are moſt liable to this 
Paton, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruitful 
Tempers, It is a Fault very juitly ound in Hiſtories 
computed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to 


ay turns 


| Chince or Humour, but are ſtill for deriving every 
Action from ſome Plot and Contrivance, for drawing 
up a perpetual Scheme of Cauſes and Events, and 

pecerving a Conitant Correſpondence between the 


C my 
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Camp and Council Table. And thus it happens is 


the Affairs of Love with Men of too rctined a 


Thought. They put a Confiruction on a Luok, and 
find out a Defign in a Smile; they give new Senfes 
and Significations to Words and Actions; and are 
ever tormenting themſelves with Fincies of their own 


raihng. They generally act in a Diſguite themſelves, 


and therefore miſtake all outward Shews and Appear- 
ances for Hypocriſy in others; fo that I believe no 
Men fee leſs of the Truth and Reality of Things, 
than theſe great Reſiners upon Incidents, who are fo 
wonderfully fubtl and over-wite in their Concep- 

tions. a 1 
No what theſe Men fancy they know of Women 


by Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men believe 


they have learned by Experience. They have ſeen 
the poor Huſband ſo miſled by Tricks and Artifices, 
an] in the midſt of his Enquiries fo loſt and bewile. 


ered in a crooked Intrigue, that they ſtill ſuſpe& an 


Under-plot in every female Action ; and eſpecially 
where they ſee 9 in the Behaviour of 
two Perfons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
ſame Deſign in both. Theſe Men therefore bear 


hard upon the ſuſpected Perfon, purſue her cloſe 


through all her Turnings and Windings, and are too 
well acquainted with the Chace, to be flung off by 


any falie Steps or Doubles. Beſides their Acquaint- 


ance and Converſation has lain wholly among the vi- 
cious Part of Womankind, and therefore it is no 


Wonder they cenſure all alike, and look upon the 


whole Sex as a Species of Impoſtors. But if, not- 
withſtanding their private Experience, they can get 


over theſe Prejudices, and cntertain a favourable Opi- 


nion of ſome Women; yet their own looſe Deſires will 
ſtir up new Suſpicions from ancther Side, and make 
them believe all Men ſubject to the ſame Inelinations 
with themſelves. 


Whether theſe or other Motives are molt predomi- 


nant, we learn from the modern Hiſtories of America, 
as well as from our own Experience in this Part of the 
World, that Jealouſy is no Northern Pathon, but 
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rages moſt in thoſe Nations that lie neareſt the Influ- 
ence of the Sun. It is a Mistortune for a Woman to 
be born beneath the Tropics ; for there lie the hotteſt 
Regions of Jealouſy, which as you come Northward 
cools all along with the Climate, till you ſcarce meet 
with any Thing like it in the Polar Circle. Our own 
Nation is very temperately ſituated in this Reſpect ; 
and if we meet with ſome very fe ditordered with the 
Violence of this Paſſion, they are not the proper 
Growth of our Country, but are many Degrees nearer 


the Sun in their Conſtitutions than in their Climate. 


After this frightful Account of Jealouſy, and the ; 


pPerſons who are moſt Subject to it, it will be but fair 


to ſhew by what Means the Paſſion may be beſt al- 
luved, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it, ſet at Eaſe. 
Other Faults indeed are not under the Wite's Juriſ- 
diction, and ſhould, if poſſible, eſcape her Obſerva- 
tion; but Jealouſy calls upon her particularly for its 
Cure, and deſerves all her Art and Application in the 
Attempt. Beſides, ſhe has this for her Encourage- 


ment, that her Endeavours will be always pleating, 
and that ſhe will ſtill find the Affection of her Huſband 
riling towards her in Proportion as his Doubts and 


Suſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have teen all along, 
there is ſo great a Mixture of Love in Jealouſy as 1s 
well worth the ſeparation. Bur this ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of another Paper. 

N SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 170. 


Having in my Yeſterday's Paper diſcovered the 


Nature of Jealouſy, and pointed out the Perſons who 


are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to my 
fair Correſpondents, who defire to live well with a 
jealous Huſband, and to cafe his Mind of its unjuſt 
Suſpicions. 


Ik)!be firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 


you never ſeem to ditlike in another what the jealous 
Man is himſelf guilty of, or to mire any Thing in 
which he himſelf does not excel. A Jealous Man is 
very quick in his Applications, he knows how to find 
aduuble Edge in an Invective, and to draw a Satire 

=" 
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himſelf out of a Panegyric on another. He does na 
trouble himſelf to contider the Perion, but to direg 
the Character, and 1s fecretly plcafed or confounded 
as he finds more or leſs of himſelf in it. The Com- 
mendation of any thing in another ſtirs up his Jea- 
louſy, as it ſliews you have a Value for others beſides 
himſelf; bur the Commendation of that, which he 
himſelf wants, inflames him more, as it ſhews that in 
ſome reſpects you prefer others before him. Jex- 
louſy is admirably deſcribed in this View by Horace 
an his Ode to Lydia. yy 


Auum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roſtam, & cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, c men 
Ferwensdiffcili bile tumet jecur : 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Cerid [ede manet; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 5 
im lentis penitùs macerer ignibus. 


Od. 13.1, . 


ED 


When 4 his youthful Charms, 
His roſy Neck and winding Arms, 
With endleſs Rapture. you recite, 

And in the pleaſing Name delight; 
My Heart, inflam'd by Jealous Heats, 
Wich numberleſs Reſentments beats; 

From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies: 

By turns my hidden Grief appears, 
In riſing Sighs and falling Tears, 
That ſhew too well the Warm Deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming Fires, 
Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, 
And melt my very Soul away. 


The jealous Man is not indeed angry if you diſlike 
another ; but if you find thoſe Faults which are to be 
found in his own Character, you diſcover not only 


your Diſlike of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he 
r "Y 
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is ſo deſirous of engroſſing all your Love, that he is 
grie ved at the want of any Charm, which he believes 
has Power to raiſe it; and if he finds by your Cen- 
ſures on others, that he is not ſo agreeable in your 


Opinion as he might be, he naturally concludes you 


could love him better if he had other Qualifications, 
and that by conſequence your Affection does not rite 
ſo high as he thinks it ought. If therefore his Tem- 

r be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be too much 
pleaſed with a ſeſt, or tranſported with any thing 
that is gay and diverting. It his Beauty be none of 
the belt, you muſt be a profeſſed Admirer of Pru- 
dence, or any other Quality he 1s Maſter of, or at 
jeaſt vain enough to think he is. = | 

Ia the next Place, you mull be ſure to be free and 
open in your Converſation with him, and to let in 
Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your De- 
fizns, and dilcover every Secret however triſling or 


indifferent. A jealous Hutband has a particular Aver- 


n 


tion to Winks and W hiſpers, and it he does not ice to 
the Bottom of every Thing, will be ſure to go beycnd 
it in his Fears and in Suſpicions. He will always ex- 
pect to be your chief Confident, and where he finds 
himfelf kept out of a Secret, will believe there is 
mare in it than there ſhould be. And here it is of 
great Concern, that you preſerve the Character of 
Your Sincerity uniform and of a Piece: for if he once 
tinds a talſe Glois put upon any fingle Action, he 
quickly ſufpects all the reſt; his working Imagina- 
ton immediately takes a falſe Hint, and runs off with 
it into ſeveral remote Conſequences, till he has 
proved very ingenious in working out his own Miſery. 
If both theſe Mech q; fail, the beſt Way will be to 
let him fee you are much caſt down and afflicted for 
the ill Opinion he entertains of you, and the Diſqui- 
etude he himſelf ſullers for your Sake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the 
Jealouſy of thoſe who love them. and inſult over an 
aching Heart, and triumph in their Charms which 

are able to excite ſo much Uneaſineſs. | 
| | Ai dea 
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Ardeat if/a licet, tormentis gaudit amantis, 


Juv. Sat. 6. v. 208. 


Tho! equal Pains her Peace of Mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's 'Torments give her ſpiteful Joy. 


But theſe often carry the Humour fo far, till their af. 
fected Coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the 
Fondneſs of a Lover, and are then ſure to meet in 
their Turn with all the Contempt and Scorn that is 
due to ſo infolent a Behaviour. On the contrary, it 
is very probable a me'ancholy, dejected Carriage, the 
uſual effects of injured Innocence, may ſoften the 
_ jealous Huſband into pity, make him ſenſible of the 
Wrong he does you, and work out of his Mind all 
thoſe Fears and Suſpicions that make you both un- 
happy. At leaſt it will have this gocd Effect, that 
he will keep his Jealouſy to himſelt, and repine in 
private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a Weakneſs, 


und will therefore hide it from your knowledge, or be- 


cauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill Effect it may 
produce, in cooling your Love towards him, or divert 
ing it to another. 5 

There is ſtill another Secret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prac- 
tiſed by Women of greater Cunning than Virtue; 
This is to change Sides for a while with the jealous 
Min, and to turn his own Patton upon himſelk: 
to take ſome Occaſion of growing jealous of him, and 
to follow the Example he himfclt hath ſet you. This 
counterfeited Jealouſy will bring him a great deal of 
Pleaſure, it he thinks it real; for he knows experi- 
mentally how much Love goes along with this Pale 
ion, and will befides feel ſomething like the Satisfac- 
tion of a Revenge, in fecing you undergo all his own 
Tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice lo diflicult, 
and at the ſame time ſo diüngenuous, that it ought 
never to be put in Practice, but by ſuch as have Skill 
enough to cover the Deceit, and Innocence to render 
x exculuble, 
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; | I fhall conclude this Eſſay with the Story of Hero. 


and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Fi/uphns ; 
Which may ſerve almoſt as an Example to whateve: 
can be laid on this Subject. | 
Mariamne had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and er. d all 
the Love that fuch Charms are able to raiſe iu 4 
warm and amorous Difpotition. In the Midſt of this 
his Fondneſs for Mariamne, he put her Brother to 
Death, as he did her Father not many Years after. 
The Barburity of the Action was repreſented to Mar- 
Antony, who immediately ſummoned Zſerod into Egypt, 
to anlwer tor the Crime that was there laid to his 
Charge. Iod attributed the Suminons to f:tom's 
Deure of Maine, whom therefore, before his De» 
parture, he gave into the Cuſtody of bis Uncle Jo- 
%, with private Orders to put her to Death, if any 
luck Violence was offered to himſelf. This Fefeph 
was much delighted with Jariamus Converſation, 
and endeavoured, with all his Art and Rhetoric, to ſet . 
out the Exceſs ut Herod's Puſlion for her; but when 
he {hill found her cold and incredvlous, he incontide- 
rately told her, as a certain Inſtance of her Lord's Af- 
tection, the private Orders he had left behind him, 
which plainly ſhewed, according to Jes Interpre- 
tation, that he could ncither live nor die without her. 
This barbarous Initance of a wild uureaſonable Pat- 
hon, quite put out, for a Time, thoſe lictle Remains 
of Affection ſhe (till had for her Lord; Her Thoughts 
were ſo wholly taken up with the Cruclty of his Or- 
der, that the could not conſider the Kindneſs that pro- 
duced them, and therefore repreſented him in her 
Imagination, rather under the frightful Idea of a 
| Murderer than a Lover. Herod was at length ac- 
quicted and diſmifled by Mark Antony, when his Soul 
was all in Flames tor his Mariamne; but betore their 
| Meeting, he was not a little alarmed at the Report he 
hal heard of his Uncie's Converſation and Familia- 
rity with her in his Abſence. This theretere was the 
firit Diſcourſe he entertained her with, in which ſhe - 
found it uo ealy Matter to quiet his Suſpic.cas, But 
Vor. II. L 1 
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at laſt he appeared ſo well ſatisfied of her Innocence, | 


that from Reproaches and Wranglings he fell to Team 
and'Embraces. Both of them wept very tenderly at 
their Reconciliation, and Herod poured out his whole 
Soul to her in the warmeſt Proteſtations of Love and 
Conſtancy ; when amidſt all his Sighs and Languiſh 
ings ſhe aſked him, whether the private Orders he left 
with his Uncle Jeſeph were an inſtance of ſuch an in- 
flamed Affection. The jealous King was immedi- 
ately rouſed at ſo unexpected a Queſtion, and con- 
cluded his Uncle muſt have been too familiar with 
her, before he would have diſcovered ſuch a Secret, 
In ſhort, he put his Uncle to Death, and very dif 
eultly prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. 


ter this he was forced on a fecond Journey inta 


Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of 
mus, with the ſame private Orders he had before 
given his Uncle, if any Miſchief befel himſelf. In 
the mean while Mariamne fo won upon Sohemus by 
her Preſents and obliging Converſation, that ſhe drew 
all the Secret from him, with which Herod had in 
truſted him; ſo that after his Return, when he flew 
to her with all the Tranſports of Joy and Love, ſhe 
received him coldly with fighs and 
Marks of Indifference and Avertion. This 
tion ſo ſtirred up his Indignation, that he had cer- 
tainly ſlain her with his own Hands, had not he 
feared he himſelf ſhould have become the greater Sul - 
ferer by it. It was not after this, when he had 
another violent Return of Love upon him; Mar 


amne was therefore ſent for to him, whom he endes · 1 
voured to ſoften and reconcile with all poſſible conju- | 


gal Careffes and Endearments ; but ſhe declined bis 
Embraces, and anſwered all his Fondneſs with buter 
Invectives for the Death of her Father and Brother, 
This Behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hardly 
refrained from ſtriking her; when in the Heat of 
their Quarrel there came in a Witneſs, ſuborned by 
ſome of Mariamne's Enemies, who accuſed her to the 
King of a Defign to poiſon him. Herod was now 
prepared to hear any Thing in hes Prejudice, 2 


ears, and all te 
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immediately ordered her Servant to be ſtretehed upon 
the Rack; who, in the extremity of his Tortures, 
confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's Averſion to the King aroſe 
from — Sohemus had told her ; but as for any 
Deſign of poiſoning, he utterly difowned the leaſt 
Knowledge of it. This Confeſſion quickly proved 
fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the fame Suſpi- 
cions and Sentence that Fo/eph had before him on the 
like Occaſion, Nor would Herod reſt here; but ac- 
cuſed her with great Vehemence, of a Deſign upon 
his Life, and by his Authority with the Judges had 
her publicly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon 
after her Death grew melancholy and dejected, retir- 
ing from the public Adminiſtration of affairs into a ſo- 
litary Foreſt, and there abandoning himſelf to all the 
black Conſiderations, which naturally ariſe from a 
Paſſion made up of Love, Remorſe, Pity, and De- 
ſpair. He uſed to rave for his Mariamne, and to call 
upon her in his diſtrafted Fits; and in all Probability 
would ſoon have followed her, had not his Thoughts 
been ſeaſonably called off from ſo ſad an Object by 
public Storms, which at that time very nearly threat- 
ened him. L 3 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 171. 


ImMmarTALITY. 


Tar Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſen- 
fibly into a Subject upon which I always meditate 
with great Delight, I mean the Immortality of the 
Soul. I was Yeſterday walking alone in one of my 
Friends* Woods, and loſt my ſelf in it very agreeably, 
a I was running over in my Mind the ſeveral Argu- 
ments that eſtabliſh this great Point, which is the 
Bafis of Morality, and the Source of all the pleafing 
Hopes and ſecret Joys that can ariſe in the Heart of 
a reaſonable Creature. I confidered thoſe ſeveral 

Proofs, drawn, RE 
Firſt, From the Nature of the Soul itſelf, and 
particularly its Immateriality ; which though not ab- 
L : ſolute ly 
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ſolutely ncceſſaty to the Eternity of its Duration, has 
I think, been evinced to almoſt a Demonttracun, 
Secundiy, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as pat- 
ticulaily trom its Love ot Exiſtence, its Horror of 
Annihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that 
fecret Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of 

Virtue, and that Uncatlineſs which follows it upon the 
Commiſſion of Vice. . 

_ Thirdly, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe Juſlice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are 
all concerned in this Point. 

But among theſe and other excellent Arguments for 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual Progreſs ot the Soul to its Per tectiou, 

u ithout a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a 
Hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opeued and 
improved by others who have written on this Subject, | 
though it ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with it. | 

Ho can it enter into the Thoughts of Man, that the | 
Soul which is capable of ſuch immenſe Perfections, | 
and of receiving new Improvement to ail Eternity, 
ſhall tall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is | 
created? Are ſuch Abilities made for no Purpoſe ? A | 

Brute arrives ar a Point of Perfection that he can ne- | 
ver paſs: In a tew Years he has all the Endowments he | 
ws capable of; and were he to live ten thouſand more, | | 

| 
{ 
| 
| 


would be the fume thing he 1s at preſent, Werea 
human Soul thus at a Stand in her Accompliſhments, 
were her Faculties to be tull blown, and incapable 
of farther Enlargements, I could imagine it might 
tall away infentibly, and drop at once into a State of 
Annihilation, But can we believe a thinking Being 
that is in a perpetual Progreſs af Improvement, and, 
travelling on from Perfection to Pertection, atter hav- 
ing juſt looked abroad into the Works of its Creator, | 
and made a few Diſcoverics of his infinite Goodnels, | | 
Wiſdom and Power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting | 
out, and in the very Beginning of her Inquiries? | 
A Man conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems oaly | _ 
tent into the World to propagate his Kind. He = 1 
| | | v 1 
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ries himſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits 
bis Poſt to make room tor him. 


3 — Ff.rves | 
Herevem alterins, melut unda ſubernventt und am. 
1e ce. 1 ber- 


Hor. Ep. 2. I. v. 175. 


———Fteir crow.s Tleir, as in a rolling Flond 
Caren. 


He does not feem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver 
it down to others. This is not ſurpriting to contider 
in Animals, which are formed for our Uie, and can 
finith their Buſineſs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm 
after having ſpun her Taſk, lays her Eggs and dis, 
But a Min can never have taken in his tull M-afvre 
of Knowledge, has not Time to ſubdue his Paſſione, 


' eſtabliſh his Soul in virtue, and come up to the Per- 


fection af bis Nature, before he 13 hurried off the 
Stage. Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch 
rlorious Creatures for ſo mean a Porpoſe? Can he Co- 
light in the Production of ſuch abortive Intelligencius, 
fach ſhort-lived reaſonable Beings? Would he give 
us Talents that are not to be excited? Capacities that 
are never to be gratiſied? Row can we find that Wit- 
dom which ſlunes through all his Works, in the For- 


mation of Man, without looking on this Woll ns 


only a Nurſery for the next, and believing that t“ 
ſeveral Generations of rational Creatures, which riſe 
up and appear in ſuch quick Succethon, are only 
tu receive their fin ſt Rudiments of Exiflence here, and 

efrerwards ty be trantplanted into a more friend! 
Climate, where they may ſpread and flouriſhi to all 
Eternity ? „ | : | 
There is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſieg and 
triumphant Conſideration in Relioion than this of rhe 
prrpe wil Progrets which the Soul imalkes towards the 
Pertection of its Nature, without ever arriving at a 
Period in it. To look upon the Soul as going an 
from Strength to Strength, to conlider that ſhe is to 
ſhine fer ever with new Accciſioas of Glory, and 
* brighten 
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brighten to all Eternity; that ſhe will be till adding 


Virtue to Virtue, and Knowledge to Knowledge, 
carries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
Ambition which is natural to the Mind of Man, Nay, 
it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee 
his Creation for ever beautifying in his Eyes, and 
dtawing nearer to him, by greater Degrees of Re- 
femblance, 

Methinks this ſingle Confideration, of the Progrefy 
of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient to 


extinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all Con- | 


_ tempt in ſuperior. That Cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as a God to a human Soul, knows very well 
that the Period will come about in Eternity, when the 
human Soul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: 
Nay, when ſhe ſhall looke down upon that degree of 
Perfection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is 
true the higher Nature ftill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his Diſtance and — in the 
Scale of Being; but he knows that, how high ſo- 


ever the Station is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at 


preſent, the inferior Nature will at length mount 
up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame Degree of 
1 | | | 

Wich what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may we 
look into our Souls, where there are ſuch hidden 
Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
Sources of Perfection? We know not yet what we 
ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the Heart of Man 
to conceive the Glory that will be always 1n Reſerve 


for him. The Soul, confidered with its Creator, is 


like one of theſe mathematical Lines that may draw 
nearer to each other for all Eternity without a Poſh» 
bility of touching: And can there be a Thought fo 
tranſporting, as to confider ourſelves in theſe perpe- 
tual Approaches to him, who 1s not only the 
ot Perfection but of Happineſs ? 


SyECTATVR, Vol. II. No. 111. 

SIR, 3 

« I am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt Springs 

* of generous and worthy Actions, 1s the having ge · 
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© nerous and worthy Thoughts of ourſelves. Who- 
© ever has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Na- 
ture, will act in no higher Rank than he has allotted 
« himlelf in his own Eſtimation. If he conſiders 
his Feing as circumſcribed by the uncertain Term 
© of a few Years, his Deſigns will be contracted into 
© the ſame narrow Span he imagines is to bound his 
Exiſtence. How can he exalt his Thoughts to any 
© thing great and noble, who only believes that, after 
© a ſhort Turn on the Stage of this World, he is to 


fink into Oblivion, to loſe his Conſciouſneſs for 


ever? Z | | 

For this Reaſon I am of Opinion that fo uſeful 
© and elevated a Contemplation as that of the Soul's 
© Immortality cannot be reſumed too often. There is 


© not a more improving Exerciſe to the human Mind, 
than to be trequently reviewing its own great Pri- 


vileges and Endowments; nor a more etfectual 
Means to awaken in us an Ambition raiſed above 
© low Objects and little Purtuis, than to value our- 
+ felves as Heirs to Eternity, | 

* It is a very great Satistaction to conſider the beſt 
© and wiſeſt of Manking in all Nations and Ages, 
* afferting as with one Voice, this their Birth-right, 
and to find it ratified by an expreſs Revelation. 
At the ſame Time if we turn our Thoughts inward 
upon ourſelves, me may meet with a kind of ſecret 
* Senſe concurring with the Proofs of our own Im- 
© mortality. 

* You have, in my Opinion, raiſed a good pre- 
y ſum} tive Argument from the increafing Appetite 
the Mind has to Knowledge, and to the — 


its own Faculties, which cannot be accompliſhed, 


* as the more reſtrained Perfection of lower Creaturs 
may in the Limits of a ſhort Life. I think ano- 
ther probable Conjecture may be raiſed from our 
+ Appetite to Duration itſelf, and from a Reflection 
* on our Progreſs through the ſeveral Stages of it. 
* We are complaining, as you obſerve in a former 
+ Speculation, of the Shortneſs of Life, and yet are 
* perpetually hurrying over the Parts of it, to arrive at 
| L 4 certain 
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* Now let us conſider what nappens to us when 
we arrive at theſe ?moginary Points of Reft: Do we 


| {op cur I tion, and tt Cown fati-Ecd in the Sct— 


telment ve have gained? or are we not remorir, 
the Boundary, and making out new Points of Reſt, 
to which we prot ſe forward with the like E agernet: » 
and which ccaic to be tuch as tit as we attain them? 
Our Cate is like that ot a Travelier upon the 75, 
who ſhovid fancy that the 1 "Pp of the next Hill 
muſt end his Teurner, becaule it terminats bis 
P'roſpect; but he vo ſooner arrives at it, than he 
ſves new Ground ard other Fill; bevond ty and 
cantimues to travel on as bef ore. 

This is ſo plainſyercry Man's Condition in Liſe, 


* there is no cre who has obſerved any thing, 


but may obferve, that as faſt as his Time wears 
away, his Appetite to ſomething future remaing, 
The Uſe therefore I would make of it is this, That 
ſince Nature (as fome love to expreſs it) does no- 
thing in vaia. or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Au- 
thor of our Being has planted no wanderirg Paſ- 
lion in it, no Defire which has not its Object, 

Futurity is the proper Object of the Paſſion ſo con- 
ſtantly exerciſed about it; and this Reſtleſſneſs in the 
preſent, this aſſigning ourſclves over to farther 
Stages of Duritiun, This ſucceilive Graſping at 


ſomewhat f1!l to come. appears to me (whe: rover it 
may to others) as akind of Inflinct or natural Symp- 


tom which the Mind of Man has of its own In- 
mortality. 

* Trake it at the ſame time for granted, that the Im- 
mortality of rhe Soul is ſuthciently eſtabliſhed by 
other arguments ; ; And if fo, this Appetite, which 
otberwile would be very unaccountable and abſurd, 
ſeems very rea! ſonable, and adds Strength to the 
Conclution. But I am amazed wben 1 conlider 
there are Creatures capable of Thought, who, in 
ſpire of every argument, can form to themſelves 
a ſullen Satislaction in thinking otherwiſe. There 


- 
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js ſomethings fo pitifully mean in the inverted Am— 
5 bitzon of hs it Man who can hope for Annihilation, 
and pleaſe himteit to think that his whole Fabric 
Hh. one Day crumble into Duit, and mix with the 
Mats of inanimate Beings, that it equally deſerves 
our Admiration and Piry. The Myitery of ſuch 
Men's Unbelicf is not hard to be penetrated ; and 
indeed amounts to nothing more than a ſordid Hope 
that they ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they date 
not be ſo. | 
* This brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, _ 
giecs me Occnſion to ſay farther, "That as worthy 
Actions ſpring trom worthy Thoughts; fo worthy 
Thoughts are likewiſe the Conſequences of worthy 
Actions: But the Wretch who hus de graded him- 
ſelf below the Character ot Immortality, 1s very 
willing to refign his Pretentions to it, and to fubſit- 
tute in its Room a dark negative A in che 
Excnction of his Being. 

+ The admirable Shate/peare hs giren us a ſtrong. 
Image of the untupported Condition of ſuch a Per- 
fon in his laſt Minutes in the ſecond Part of King 
Ileum the Sixth, where Cardinal Rearfort, who 
© hal been concerned in the Murder of the gond Duke 
© Humphy;,, is repreſented on his Death Bed. Atter 
ſome ſhort contuled Speeches v hich ſhew an Imagi- 
" natioa ditturbed with Guilt, 720 us he was expiring, 


oY Henry ſtanding by him, full of Compallion, 
ays, 


ö 


a Se 


T 


«K 


Lord Cardinal. 2 hiet'f on Hearn”; B „ 
Hol! up thy Han, make & * 7 of Hut Hope ! . 
He dies, and. makes a0 Sig ! 


, The Deſpair which is here ſhewn, withont a 
Word or Action on the Part of the d dying Perſon, is 


6 bey r 4 what cone be painted by the mot forcible 
« F. A Pre 11-34 SW hate ver 


* I Qalt rot parſuc this Thought farther, but only 
„add, That as Aunikilation is 3 to be had with a. 
* Wiſh h, lo it is the moſt ahjet Tuing in the World to 
. 5 + with. 
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* wiſh it. What are Honour, Fame, Wealth, or 
Power, when compared with the generous Expec- 
* tation of a Being without End, and a 
* adequate to that Being ? 1 | 
I TI ſhall trouble you no farther ; but with a certain 
© Gravity which theſe Thoughts have given me, I 
reflect upon ſome things People ſay of you, (as 
+ will of Men who Aiffingui themſelves) Chick 
hope are not true; and wiſh you as good a Man ax 
s you are an Author. 2 | 55 
5 N Jam, SIR, | 


_ Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


T. D. 


Srncra ren, Vol. III. No. 210.2. 3 


I cannot, my Friends, forbear letting you know _ 


© what I think of Death; for methinks I view and 


AI underſtand it much better, the nearer I approach to 1 
it. I am convinced that your Fathers, thoſe illuſ- 


4 trious Perſons whom I ſo much loved and ho- 
_ © noured, do not ceaſe to live, though they have 
© paſſed through what we call Death; they are un- 
* doubtedly ſtill living, but *tis that fort of Life 


© which alone deſerves truly to be called Life. In 
Effect, while we are confined to Bodies we ought to 


* eſteem ourſelves no other than a ſort of Galley 
Slaves at the Chain, fince the Soul, which is ſome» 
© what divine, and deſcends from Heaven as the Place 
© of its Original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured by 
© the Mixture with Fleſh and Blood, and to be in a 
State of Baniſhment from its celeſtial Country. I 
* cannot help thinking too, that one main Reaſon of 


* unitingSouls to Bodies was, that the great Work of | 


© the Univerſe might have Spectators to admire the 
beautiful Order of Nature, the regular Motion of 


+ heavenly Bodies, who ſhould ſtrive to expreſs that 


* Regularity in the Uniformity of their Lives. When 
_ © I confider the boundleſs Activity of our Minds, the 

Remembrance we have of Tag paſt, our Fore- 
+ ſight of what is to come: When 


ble Diſcoveries, and vaſt Improvements, by 2 3 


Happineſs 
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« theſe Minds have advanced Arts and Sciences; I 
« am entirely perſuaded, and out of all Doubt, that a 
Nature which has in itſelf a Fund of ſo many excel- 
« lent Things cannot poſſibly be mortal. I obſerve 
« farther, that my Mind is altogether ſimple, without 
« the Mixture of any Subſtance of Nature different 
from its own ; I conclude from thence that *tis in- 
« diviſible, and conſequently cannot periſh. | 

© By no means think, therefore, my dear Firends, 
© when I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, or 
* ſhall ſubſiſt no where. — a that while we 


© live together you do not fee my Mind, and yet are 


* ſure that I have One actuating and moving my 


Body; doubt not then but that this ſame Mind 


+ will have a Being when 'tis ſeparated, though you 


cannot then perceive its Actions. What Nontenſe 


© would it be to pay thoſe Honours to great Men 
© after their Deaths, which we conſtautly do, if their 
© Souls did not then :tubliit ? For my own part, 1 
© could never imagine that our Minds live only when 
united to Bodies, and die when they leave them; 

© or that they ſhall ceaſe to think and undcritand 
© when diſengaged from Bodies, which without them 
© have neither Senſe nor Reaſon; on the contrary, I 
believe the Soul when ſeparated from Matter, to 
enjoy the greateſt Purity and Simplicity of its Na- 
© ture, and to have much more Wiidom and Light 


than while it was united. We fee when the Body 


dies what becomes of all the Parts which compoſed 


1 it; but we do not ſee the Mind, either in the 
Body, or when it leave it. Nothing more reſem- 


bles Death than Sleep, and 'tis in that State that the 
„Soul chiefly ſhews it has ſomething Divine in its 
Nature. How much more then muſt it ſhew it 
when entirely diſengaged ? | 

_ GvarDIan, Vol. II. No. 93. 
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ns T4T it bond come to (1-65 ! 
| Nut two Morte dead! N. . 101 7 au,, no! T<vo: 4 
So excellent a King! That <vas, to this, 
Iivperion to a Sehr: /o lowing to my other, 
That /e fer: mitted rot the Wind of Hear” 1 
Vifit her Face too rovyll;, Heawen and Furth! 
Mit T remember ? * 7 fhe cuonli hang on 15 
As if Tncreale of Appetite had grown | 
NV evhat it od on : Hud vet, . a Mov TA 
Let me not think on Fun.! y ty Name ts i oman 
A litile Mont)! Or ere theſe e Shows © Were old, 
With avhichs, 45 follcauid my four # "at" e's Big, 
dike Niobe, ail Trar - 1 . He, eren be _ 
CO Heaw 1) a Brute, that awants D. / onurſe of Reaſon, 
 SOould hate mourned hin zer married avith mine [ Tale ! 
Ay Father's Brother: {ut no more lik» my Father, 
an [ to Hercules. WTt' in a Month! 
{re yet the Salt of me). unrightoous Tears 
Had left the fiuihing of her galled Eyes, 
She mar . Oh Hof wv "cred Speed, to Lat 
2 G wel Dexterity to ince/aons Sheets! 
* is not, nor it cannot core t9 Coord, 


But brees, ny Heart; for I muft lold wy Tengve. 
LE 


INGRATITUDE. 


* is coinmon for me to run from Book to Book to, 
__ exerciſe my Mind with many Objects, and quality 
 myſelt for my daily Labours. After an Hour ſpent, 
in this loitering way of Reading, ſometling will re- 
main to be Fuod to the Imagination. Ie MWititings. 
that pleaſe me molt en ſuch Occafions are © fories, for 
the Jens, et which there is good Authority. The 
Mind of Man is naturally a Lover of Juſſice, and 
when we read a Story wherein a Criminal is ov ertaken, 
in whom there is no Quality which is the Obycet of 
bug, the Seul enjoys a certain Revenge for the Of⸗ 


tence 
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| fence done to its Nature in the wicked Actions com- 


mitred in the preceding part of the IIiſtory. This 
will he better underſtood by the Reader from the 
following Narration itſelt, than from any thing which 
] can lay to introduce it. | 


When Carles Duke of si ſurnamed The 
De, reigned over ſpacious Domini iops, now ſwal- 
lowed up by the Power of France, he heaped many 
Favours and Honours upon Claudius Rhyniault, a 
German, who had ſerved him in his Wars againſt * 
inſults of his Neighbours, A great Part ot Zealand 

was at that time in Subjection to that Dukedom. The 
Prince himfelt was a Perfon of tingular Humanity 
and Juſtice. Rhvynſault, with no other real Quality 


than Courage, had Diſimulation enough to paſs upon 


his generous and unfutpicious Maſter tor a Perion of 
blunt Honeity and Fidelity, without any Vice that 
could bias him from the Execution of Juſtice. His High- 
neſo prepolleſſed to his Advantage, upon the Deceaſe 
of the Governor of his chief Town ot Zealan !, gare 
Rhyajfault that Command. He was not long fe: ated i in 
that Government belore he «© alt his Eyes upon Sep- 
p ira, a Woman of equitite Beauty, the Wite of P 
Daxreis, a wealthy Merchant of the City under his 
Protection and Government. R/yn/in't was a Man 


aten warm Conttitution, and violent Inclination to 
| P omen, and not unikilled in the ſoft Arts which win 


heir ma He knew what it Was to enjoy the Sa» 


by actions which are reaped from the Polleſſion of 


Ecauty, but was an utter Stranger to the Decencies, 
Honours and Delicacics that attend the Paſſion to- 
wards them in elegant Minds. However, he had fo 
much of the World, that he had 4 preat Sbare of the 
Language which uſually prevails upon the weaker 
Part of that Sex, an be could with his Tongue utter 
a Paton with which his [cart was wholly untouched, 
He was one of thoſe brutal Minds which can be gra- 
tined with the Violation of Innocence and Beauty 
without the leatt Pity, Paſſion, or Love to that with 
Which they are fo much dhe. * 1 
ICC 
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Vice inſeparable to a luſtful Man; and the Poſſeſſion 
of a Woman by him who has no Thought but allay. 
ing a Paſſion painful to himſelf, is neceſſarily followed 
by Diſtate and Averſion. Rhyn/ault being reſolved to 
accompliſh his Will on the Wife of Danwvelt, left no 


Arts untried to get into a Familiarity at her Houſe; 


but ſhe knew his Character and Diſpoſition too well, 
not to ſhun all Occafions that might 1nſnare her into 
his Converſation, The Governor deſpairing of Sue- 


her Huſband, under Pretence of an Information that 
he was guilty of a Correſpondence with the Enemies 
of the Duke to betray the Town into their Poſſeſſion. 
This Delign had its deſired Effect; and the Wife of 
the unfortunate Danwelt, the Day before that which 
was appointed for his Execution, preſented herſelf in 
the Hall of the Governor's Houſe, and as he 

through the Apartment, threw herſelf at his Feet, and 
holding his Knees, beſeeched his Mercy. Rhyn/ault 
beheld her with à diſſembled Satis faction, and aſſum- 
ing an Air of Thought and Authority, he bid her 
ariſe, and told her ſhe muit follow him to his Cloſet; 


and aſking her whether ſhe knew the Hand of the | 


Letter he pulled out of his Pocket, went from her, 


leaving this Admonition aloud, J you will ſave your 


Huſband, you muft give me an Account of all you know 
evithout Prevarication; for every Body is ſatisfied he 
was too fond of you to be able to hide from you the Name 
of the reſt of the Con/pirators, or any other Particulars 


the was ſent for to an Audience. The Servant 
knew his Diſtance when Matters uf State were to be 
debated ; and the Governor laying afide the Air with 
which he had appeared in Public, began to be the Sup- 
plicant, to rally an Affliction, which it was in her Pow- 
er eaſily to remove, and relieve an Innocent Man from 
his Impriſonment. She eafily perceived his Inten- 
tion, and, bathed in Tears, began to deprecate ſo wicked 
a Defign. Luſt, like Ambition, takes all the Faculties 
of the Mind and Body into its Service and Subjection. 


ing 


Her becoming Tears, her honeſt Anguiſh, the wring - 


„ere 4 $3 Ong ov ==» 


ceſs by ordinary Mes, apprehended and impriſoned 


22 He went to his Cloiet, and ſoon after 
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ing of her Hands, and the many changes of her Poſ- 


ture and Figure in the V ehemence of Speaking, were 


but ſo many Attitudes in which he beheld her Beauty, 
and farther Incentives of his Defire. All Humanity 
was loſt in that one ite, and he ſignified to her 
in plain Terms, that he was unhappy till he had poſe 
ſeſſed her, and nothing leſs ſhould be the Price of her 
Huſband's Life; and that ſhe muſt before the follow- 
ing Noon, pronounce the Death or Enlargement of 
Damnvelt. © | £ 1 815 
After this Notification, when he ſaw Sapphira * 
11 


enough diſtracted to make the Subject of their 
courſe to common Eyes appear different from what it 


was, he called Servants to conduct her to the Gate. 


| Loaded with 2 Affliction, ſhe immedi- 


ately repairs to her Huſband, and having fignified to 
his gailors, that ſhe had a Propoſal to make to her 


| Huſband from the Governor, ſhe was left alone with 


him; revealed to him all that had paſſed, and repre- 


| | ſented the endleſs Conflict ſhe was in between Love to 


his Perſon and Fidelity to his Bed. It is eaſy to ima» 


| pine the ſharp AfMiition this honeſt Pair was in upon 


uch an Incident, in Lives not uſed to = but ordi- 
nary Occurrences. The Man was bridled by Shame 
from Speaking what his Fear prompted, upon fo near 
an approach of Death: but let fall Words that figni- 
fied to her, he ſhould not think her polluted, though 
ſhe had not yet confeſſed to him that the Governor 
had violated her Perſon, ſince he knew her Will had no 
Part in the Action. She parted from him with this 
oblique Permiſſion to ſave a Life he had not Reſolu- 
tion enough to reſign for the ſafety of his Honour. 
The next Morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the Governor, and being led into a remote Apartment, 


| ſubmitted to his Defires. Rhyz/ault commended her 


Charms, claimeda Familiarity after what had paſſed be- 
tweenthem, and withan Air of Gaiety inthe Language 
of a Gallant, bid her return, and take her Huſband out of 
Prifon : But, continued he, my Fair One muſt not be 
offended that I have taken care he ſhould not be an In- 
terruption to our future Aſſignations. op us 

8 Re ords 
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Words foreboded what fhe found when ſhe came to 
the Jail, her Huſband exccuted by the order of Rhyne 


fe ult, 


It was remarkable th: at the M. oman, who was full 


of Tears and Lamentations during the whole Courſe 
of her Affliction, uttered neither Sigh nor C omplaint, 
but ſtood fixed with Grief at this "Coafrmmation of 
her Mistortunes. She betook herſelf to her Abode, 
and atter having in Solitude paid her Devotions to him 
who is the Avenger of Innocence, ſhe repaired pri- 
vately to Court. Her Perſon and a certain Grandeur 
of Sorrow ne Zligent of Forms, gained her Paſſage into 
the Preſence of the Duke her Sove reign. As ſoon ag 
ſhe came into the Preſence, the broke forth into the 
following Words, . hole, O nighty Charles, a WVretch 


ea of L fs bon 35 it has a bn boon (ont f Ine ; 
AVCONEC au, 71 . 16 1 IS 1-1 277 your | Pore: *a ele, 3 


* 4 2, e, bit it 3s to avere! Lom, ae th Pro- 
riclion of the Dijfrejien, ana "rhe Punifment of (pres 
fors, is a Toth ov. %% a Pri. Cty 1 brins the Due of 
Burgun. v 4 *e Afatter or dine Honour to bis orten 
great Name, 4 200 <viping Tafamy oF of mine. 1 

Wen the had {pike this, ſve delivered the Nike a 
Pan der reciting her Story, He read it with all the 
Em "ions that Indign tion and Pity could raiſe in a 


Prince jealous of his Honour in the Behaviour of his 


ificers, and the Profpe rity of his Subjects. 

Upon an appcinted Day, R/v-/ault was ſent for to 
Court, and in the Prefence of a few of the Council, 
conffonted by fp: The Prince aſking, Do you 


know that Lai by 7 N alt, a5 foon as he "adi re- 


cher his Surpriſe, told the Duke he would marry her, 
it bis Hizbreſfs would; ple ate to think that a Repara- 
tion. Ihe Duke ſeemed certented with this Anſwer, 
and Poud by during the immediate S:lemnization of 
the Ceremony, At the Council uſion of it he told Rhyns 
ſault, Thus far or: ame e as conſtrained hy my Aus 
"tbority.. J. [Fall net be jetisfied of 8 Aid Uſage of her, 
he ron fign aGi/t f yur ol ode Eftate to er after 
your Deccaje. To the Performance ot this allo "the 
Duke was a witneſs. When theſe two Acts were 


granted, 
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eranted, the Duke turned to the Lady, and told her, 
Jt now remains terme to put you in quiet pofſet- 
non of what your Huſband has fo bountitully be- 
fywed on you ; and ordered the immediate Execue 
tion Ot N 5 * Ju its 7 
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Jus Trick. 


Tarn E is no Virtue ſo truly great and godlike 


as [uitice. Riot of the other Virtues are the Virtues 
of created Bcinvs, or accommadired to our Narure as 
we are Men. ſoftice is that which is practiſed by 
God himlf, and to be pructifed in its 'erfection hy 
none but him. Omniſcience and Omn:potence are 

requiſite for the full Exertion of it. The one to diſ- 
cover every Degree of Uprightneſs in Thoughts, 


Words, and Actions. The other, to meaſure out and 
impart ſuitable Rewards and Puniſlunents. 


As, to be perfectly jull is an Attribute in the Divine 
Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our Abilities is the 
Glory of a Man. Such a one who has the Public 
Adminiſtration in his Hands, acts like the Repreſen- 
tative of his Maker, in recompenting the Virtuous, 
and puniſhing the Offen:ier. By the extirpating of a 


Criminal he averts the Judgements of Heaven, when 


ready to fall upon an impious People; or as my 
Friend Cato expreſſes it much better iu a Sentiment 
conturmable to his Character, 1 5 . 


When by jr. Fengeance imfions Mortals per iſb, 
The Gods hehold their Puniſhment <vith Pleaſure, 
Aud lay th uplifted Thunderbolt afide. 


When a Nition once loſes its Regard to Juſtice ; 
when they do not look upon it as ſomething venera- 
Ve, holy and inviolable ; when any of them dare pre- 
ume to leſien, affront or terrify thoſe who have the 
Diüribution of it in their Hands; when a Judge is 


capable of being influenced by any thing but Law, 
or a Cauſe may be recommended by any thing that is 


foreign 
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foreign to its own Merits, we may venture to 
nounce that ſuch a Nation is haſtening to its Ruin. 
T always rejoice when I fec a Tribunal filled with 
a Man ot an upright and inflexible Temper, who in 
the Execution of his Country's Laws can overcome 
all private Fear, Reſentment, Solicitation, and even 
_ itſelf. Whatever Paſſion enters into a Sentence 
or Decifion, ſo far will chere be in it a Tincture of 
Injuſtice. In ſhort, Juſtice diſcards Party, Friend. 


ſhip, Kindred, and is therefore always repreſented 2 


blind, that we may ſuppoſe her Thoughts are wholly 
intent on the Equity of a Cauſe, without being di. 
verted or prejudiced by Objects foreign to it. 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Perſſan 2 
which is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject. It 
not a little pleaſe the Reader, if he has the ſame Taſte 
of it which I myſelf have. 
As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the Plains 
of Arala, a certain great Man of the Army entered | 
by Force into a Peaſant's Houſe, and finding his | 
Wife very handſome, turned the good Man out of by | 
_ Dwelling and went to bed to her. The Peaſant com- 
2 the next Morning to the Sultan, and defired 
| Redreſs; but was not able to point out the Criminal. 
The Emperor who was very much incenſed at the | 
Injury done to the poor Man, told him that p . 
the Offender might give his Wife another Viſit, and 
he did, commanded him immediately to repair to ha 
| Tent and acquaint him with it. Accordingly, with- 
in two or three Days, the Officer entered again the 
Peaſant's Houſe and turned the Owner out of Doors; 
who thereupon applied himſelf to the Imperial Tent, 
as he was ordered. The Sultan went in Perſon with 
his Guards, to the poor Man's Houſe, where he . 
rived about Midnight, As the Attendants carried 
each of them a Flambeau in their Hands, the Sultan, 
after having ordered all the Lights to be =_ out, gave 
the Word to enter the Houſe, find out the Criminal, and 
put him to Death. This was immediately executed, 


and the Corpſe laid out upon the Floor by the En- 


peror's Command, He then bid every one ** 
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Flambeau, and ſtand about the dead Body. The Sul- 


tan approaching it, looked upon the Face, and imme- 


diately fell upon his Knees in Prayer. Upon his 
riſing up, he ordered the Peaſant to fet before him 
whatever Food he had in his Houſe. The Peaſant 
brought out a great deal of coarſe Fare, of which the 
Emperor ate very heartily. The Peaſant ſeeing him 
in Good Humour, preſumed to aſk him, why he had 
ordered the Flambeaux to be put out before he had 
commanded the Adulterer to be {lam ? Why upon 


' their being lighted again he looked upon the Face of | 
the dead Body, and fell down in Prayer? and why, 


after this he had ordered Meat to be ſet before him, of 


which he now eat fo heartily ? The Sultan, _ 


willing to gratify the Curiofity of his Hoſt, anſwered 
him in this Manner: Upon hearing the greatneſs of 


_ © the Offence which had been committed by one of the 
Army, I had reaſon to think it might have been one 
b of my own Sons, for who elſe would have been ſa 


* audacious and preſuming ? I gave Orders therefore 


for the Lights to be extinguiſhed, that I might not 


* be led aſtray by Partiality and Compaſſion, from do- 


ing Juſtice on the Criminal. Upon lighting the 
* Flambeaux a ſecond time, I A the Face 


+ of the dead Perſon, and to my unſpeakable Joy, 
© found it was not my Son. It was for this Rea- 


* ſon that I immediately fell upon my Knees and 


* gave Thanks to God. As for my eating heartil 
* of the Food you have ſet before me, you will cea 
* to wonder at it, when you know that the great 
Anxiety of Mind I have been in, upon this Occa- 
ſion fince the firſt Complaint you brought me, has 


© hindered my eating any thing from that time till 


this very nt. 
Gvuarvian, Vol. II. No. 99. 
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Tux laſt Method which I propoſed in my Satur- 
day's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Spaces of Life 


| Which are ſo tedious and burdenſome to idle People, is 
—— * 
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the emp. ec Porſuft of Knowledge. 
„Jrewember ! r „ ng of a ceitarn NI tnecral, 
tel! 118, 1 1 an . OL time his whole Lite in 
the Stun i ing at the Knowl dge of 
all ies OEC truth of it is, there is not a 
ſfinplt Sc anch of it, that night not 


* * 5» * het * . 
fuibniii: a v1. a'iT Ct RES WT Lite, thobgh it were 


much Unger 


I tall wot ly te e On thoſe beaten Subjects of 
the Utetulooi wt Io ew pur ot the Pleature and 
Pericction it ne, nuren the Methods of at- 
taining it. ©. andy particular Branch of 
it. all whic the Lopies of many other 
Vi riters ; Uu! 1 ige myielf in a Speculation 
that is mor 2, and may therefore perhapy 


be More ente! ing. 

I have bor t.ewn how the unemployed Parts of 
Lite avprear t und redivus, and ſhall here endea» 
vor to {hv hove thofe Parts of } ile which are Exere 
cined in Cindy, Reading, cud the Purſuits of Know- 
leave, are long but nor tedious, and by that Means 
Clicover a Method of lenpthening our Lives, and at 
the ame tung of turning all the Parts of them to our 
Adeanta - | | 
Mr, Locie obGrves, „ That we get the Idea of 
Time, „ [uration, by reflecting on that Train of 
Ideas which ſucceed ore another in our Minds; 
That for this Reaſon, when we fleep ſouncly with- 
out dr-:ming, we have no Perception of Time, or 
©. the Length of it, whilit we tleep ; and that the 
Moment wherein we leave off to think, till the Mo- 
ment we begin to think again, ſeems to have no 
% Dittance.” To which the Author adds, “And io 
« doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it 
« were poſſible for him to keep only one Idea in his 
„ Mind without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
« others; and we fee, that one who fixcs his Thoughts 
very intently on one Thing, fo as to take but little 
Notice ot the Succeſſion of eas that paſs in his 
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© Mind whilit he is taken up with that earneſt Ca 3 
« templation, lets flip out of his Account a good _ 
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& of that Duration, and thinks that time thurter than 
it is. | | 

We might carry this Thought farth-r, and confider 
a Man as, on one Side, fhyrteuing his Lime by think- 
ing on nothing, or but a few Things; to, on the 
other, as lengthening it, by emplo ing his Thoughts 
an many Subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas. A-.cordivgly Monheur 
Mallebranche, in his Drquiry after Truth (which was 
publiſhed ſeveral Years before Mr. Locke's Eſuy on 
Hi nan Under/anding) tells us, That it is poilible fome 
Creatures may think Halt an Hour as long as we do 
a thouſand Years : or look upoa that ſpace of Dura- 
tion which we call a Minute, asan Hour, a Week, a 
Month, or a whole Age. | : 

This Notion of Montieur I1l:braxche is capable of 
ſome little Explanations from what I have quoted out 
of Mr. Locke ; for if our Notion of Time is produced 
by our reflecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 


Mad, and this Succeſſion may be inynitely accele- 


rated or retarded, it will follow, that different Beings 
may have different Notions of the fame Parts of Du- 
ration, according to their Ideas, which we ſuppoſe are 
cqually diſtinct in each of them, follow one another 
ia 4 greater or leſs Degree of Rapidity, 

There is a famous Paſſage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion 
we are now ſpeaking of. It is there faid, That the 
Angel Gabriel took 1ahemet out of his Bed one 
Morning to give him a Sight of all Things in the 
ſeven Heavens, in Paradiſe, and in Hell, which the 
Prophet took a diſtinct View ot; and after having 
held ninety "Thouſand Conferences with God, was 
brought back again to his Bed. All this, ſays the 
Alcoran, was tranſacted in fo ſmall a Space of Time, 
that Muhumet at his Return found his Bed ſtill warm, 
and took up an Earthen Pitcher, (which was thrown 
down at the very Inſtant that the Angel Gabriel car- 
ried him away) before the Water was all ſpilt. 

There is a very pretty Story in the Turiiſh Tales 
which relates to this Paſſage of that Famous Impo 

I 1 
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tor, and bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now 
upon. A Sultan of Egyp:, who was an Infidel, uſed 


to laugh at this Circumſtance in Mahomet”s Life, as 
what was altogether impotſible and abſurd : But con» 


verſing one Day with a great Doctor in the Lay, 
who had the Gift of working Miracles, the Doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the 


Truth of this Paſſage in the Hiſtory of Mabomet, if he | 


would conſent to do what he ſhould defire of him, 
Upon this the Sultan was directed to place himſelf by 
an huge Tub of Water, which be did accordingly ; 
and as he flood by the Tub amidſt a Circle bs 
great Men, the holy Man bid him plunge his Head 
in the Water, and draw it up again: the King ac- 
cordingly thruſt his Head into the Water, and at the 
ſame time found himſelf at the Foot of a Mountain on 
a Shore. The King immediately began to rage 
y-r his Doctor for this Piece of Treachery and 
Witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to 


be angry, he ſet himſelf to think on proper Methods | 


for getting a Livelihood in this ſtrange Country: 
Accordingly he applied himſelf to ſome People whom 
he ſaw at Work in a neighbouring Wood; theſe Peo- 
ple conducted him to a Town that ſtood at a little Dif 


' tance from the Wood, where after ſome Adventures, 


he married a Woman of great Beauty and Fortune. 
He lived with this Woman fo long till he had by her 
ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters: He was aſter⸗ 
wards reduced to great Want, and forced to think of 
plying in the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood. 
One Day as he was walking alone by the Sea-fide, be · 
ing ſeized with many melancholy Reflections upon 
his former and preſent State of Life, which had 
raiſed a Fit of Devotion in him, he threw off hu 
_ Cloaths with a Deſign to waſh himſelf according to 
the Cuſtom of the Mahometans, before he ſaid his 

Prayers. | 3 
After his firſt plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner 
raiſed his Head above the Water, but he found him- 
ſelf ſtanding by the Side of the Tub, with the o 
: | en 
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Men of his Court about him, aud the holy Man at 


his Side. He immediatel upbraided his Teacher 
for having ſent him on ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, 
and betrayed him into fo long a State of Mifery and 
Servitude ; but was wonderfully ſurpriſed when he 


heard that the State he talked of, was only a Dream 


and Delufion ; that he had not ſtirred from the Place 
where he then ſtood ; and that he had only dipped 
his Head into the Water, and immediately taken it 
out again. | 


The Mahome!an Doctor took this Occaſion of in- 


| ſtructing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with 
God; and that He, with whom a thouſand Years are 


but as one Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, 
nay a ſingle Moment, appear to any of his Creatures 
as a thouſand Years. 5 

I ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern 


Fables with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſo- 


phers whom I have quoted in this Paper; and ſhall 
only, by way of Application, defire him to conſider, 
we may extend Life beyond its natural Dimen- 
ſions by applying ourſelves diligently to the Purtuits 
of Knowledge. | | 
The Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Ideas, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſſions : The 
Time of the one is long, becauſe he does not know 
what todo with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe he 
diſtinguiſhes every Moment of it with uſeful or amuſ- 
ing Thoughts; or, in other Words, becauſe the one 
is always wiſhing it away, and the other always enjoy- 


ing it. | 


How different is the View of paſt Liſe, in the Man 
who is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in Ignorance and Folly ? 
The latter is like the Owner of a barren Country that 
hills his Eye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and 
Plains which produce nothing either profitable or or- 

namental; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious 
Landſkape, divided into delightful Gardens, green 
Meadows, fruitful Fields, and can ſcarce caſt his Eye 
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on a ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions that is not covered 
with ſome beautiful Plant or Flower.— L. 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. gg. 


I am voy much concerned when I ſec young Gen- 
tlemen of Fortune and Quality ſo wholly ſet u 

Pleafures and Dixerſions, that they neglect all thoſe 
Improvements in Wiſdom and Knowledge which may 
make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the World, 
The greateſt Part of our Bi Youth loſe their Fj 
gure and grow out of Faſhion by that time they are 
five aud twenty. As toon as the natural Gaiety and 
Amiableneis ot the young Man wears off, they have 
nothing lett to recommend them, bur ſie Gy the reſt of 
their Lives among the Lumber and Refuſe of the Spe- 
cies, It ſometimes happens indced, that for want of 
applying themſelves in due Time to the Purſuits of 
Knowledge, they take up a Book in their declining 
Years, and grow very hopeful Scholars, by that Time 


they are threeſcore. I muit theretore earneſtly pres 


my Readers, who are in the Flower of their Youth, 
to labour at thoſe Accompliſhments which may ſet off 
their Perſons when their Bloom is gone, and to 4% is 
timely provuiions tor Manhood and old Age. In ſhort, 
I would adviſe the Youth ot fifteen to be dreſſing up 
every day the Man of titty, or to conſider how to make 
himſelt venerable at threetcore. 


Young Men, who are naturally ambitious, would 


do well rooblerve how the greatett Mev of Antiquity 
made it their Ambition to excel all their Cotempora- 
rics in Knowledge. Julius Ceſar and Alexander, the 
moſt celebrated Inſtances of human Greatnets, took 4 
particular Ca e to dillingutth them'clves by their 
Skill in the Arts and Sciences, \We have itil extant 
| ſeveral Remains of the tormer, which juſtity the Cha- 

racter given of him by the learned Men vt his own 
Age. As tor the latter, it is a known laying of his, 


that he was more obliged to Arifor'e who had in- 


ſtructed him, than to Philip who had given him Lite 
and Empire. There is a Letter of his recorded by 
Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to Arif 
tolle upon licaring that he had pabliibed tho.e Lee. 
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tures he had given him in private. "This Letter was 
written in the following Words at a Time when he 
was in the Height of his Perffzr Con jueſts. 


ALEXANDER to ArISTOTLE, Greeting, 


| You hawe not done «well to 2 your Books of 
Select Knetvledge 5 for what in there now in which I 
can ſurpaſo others, if thoſe things which I hade been in- 
flrufied in, are communicated to every Body? For my 
on Part I declare to you, I <vould rather excel others 
in Knozvledge than Power. Farewel. 5 | 


We fer, by this Letter, that the Love of Conqueſt 
was but the ſecond Ambition in Alexa ers Soul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to Virtue, 
truly aud eflentially taiſes one Man above another. 
It fivithes one halt of the human Soul. It makes 

eing pleaſant to us, fills the Mind with entertaining 
Views, and adminiſters to is a perpetual Serics of Grati- 
flentious. It gives Eaſe to Solitude, and frracetulnelſs 
to Retirement. It fills a public Station with ſuitable 
Abilities, and adds a Lultre to thote who are in the 
Poilefion of them, | 5 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeſul Knowledge, 
whether Speculative or Practical, is in popular and 
nuxt (Governments the natural Source of Wealth and 
Honour. It we look into moſt of the Reigns from the 
Conqueſt, we fhall find that tue Favourites of each 
Reign have been thoſe who have raiſed theinſelves. 
The greatef Men are gneerally the Growth of that 
parucular Ave in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior 
Capacity ſor Buiineſs, and a more extenſive Know- 
ledge, are the Steps by which a new Man often 
mounts to Favour, and outfhines rhe reſt of his Co- 
tempor ics, Bur when Men are a'tully born to 
Titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ihowulld fail of 
receiving a2 additional Greatnets, it they take Care 
to accomplith themſelves tor it. | 5 
e | M | The 


David my Father: and I am but a little Child: I 


Both Riches and Honour, ſo that there ſhall not be am 
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The Story of Solomon's Choice does not only in- 
ſtrut us in that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes out 2 
very fine Moral to us, namely, that he who applies 
his Heart to Wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 


moſt proper Method tor gaining long Life, Riches, 
and Reputation, which are very often not only the 
Reward but the Effects of Wiſdom. | 
As it is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this Paſſage in the Words of facred 
Writ, and afterwards mention an Allegory, in which 
this whole Paſſage is repreſented by a famous Prench 
Poet: not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to 
ſuch of my Readers who have a Taſte for 
m=_ | 
ON Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a Drean 
| 5 and God ſaid, Aſk ⁊ubat I ſhall give thee, 
| Lind Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewn unto thy Servan 
David, my Father, great Mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in Rok ad in Righteouſneſs, and in 


 rightneſs of Heart with thee, and thou haſt kept fa 


Sim this great Kindneſs, and thou haſt given him a Sm 
to fit on his Throne, as it is this Day. And now, 0 
Lord my God, thou haſt made thy Servant King inflead 


knoxv not how to get out or come in. Give therefore t 
Servant an underflanding Heart to judge thy Peopl, 
that I may diſcern between good and bad, for whois 
able to judge this thy ſo great a People! Aud the Spe 
Pleaſed the Lord, that — had aſhed this Thing, 
And God ſaid unto him, becauſe thou haſt aſked thi 


Thing, and haſt not aſted for thy/elf long Life, neither | 


haft aſked Riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked Life of thin 


Enemies, but haſt aſted for thyjelf Underflanding to + | 


cern Fudgment; Behold I have done according to th 
Words : lo, I have given thee a wiſe and under ſtandig 


fine Writ- | 


tber after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And! 
have alſo given thee that which thou haſt not aſted, 


Heart, ſo that there was none like thee, before thee, wi. | | 


among the Kings like unto thee all thy Days. any 1 | 
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Ion wilt evalk in my Ways, to keep my Statutes, and 
Commandments, as thy Father David did walk, then 4 
will lengthen thy Days. Aud Solomon atvoke, aud be- 
hold it vas a Dream | 
The French Poet has ſhadowed this Story in an 
Allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken the Hint 
from the Fables of the three Goddefles a ing to 
Paris, or rather from the Viſion of — +4 recorded 
by Xenophon, where Pleaſure and Firitze are _ 


ſented as real Perſons making their Court to the 


with all their ſeveral Charms and Allurements, Health, 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour are introduced ſucceſ- 
fively in their proper Emblems and Characters, each 
of them ſpreading their Temptations, and recommend- 
ing herſelf to the young Monarch's Choice. Wiſdom 


enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him with her Ap- 


rance, that he gives himſelf up to her. U 
Thich ſhe informs him, that thoſe whoa before 


her were nothing elſe but. her page, and that 
fince he had 1 his Heart upon Wiſdom; Health, 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour ſhould always wait 
on her as her Handmaids. 


| GvuanpIan, Vol. II. No. 171. 


KNnowLEDGE of One's-Self. 


Hvrockisv. at the faſhionable End of the 


Town, is very ditferent from Hypocriſy in the City, 
The moaiſh Hypocrite endeavours to —_ more 
vicious than he really is, the other kind of Hypocrite 
mare virtuous. The former 1s afraid of every Thing 
that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many criminal Gallantries and 
Amours, which he is not guilty of. The larter aſ- 
lumes a Face of Sanctity, and covers a Multitude of 
Vices under a ſeeming religious Deportment. 

But there is another Kind of Hypocriſy, which 
differs from both theſe, and which I intend to make 
the Subject of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, 
by which a Man does not only deceive the World, but 
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very often impoſes on himſelf: That Hypocriſy which 


conceals his own Heart from him, and makes him be- 
licve he is more virtuous than he really is, and either 
not attend to his Vices, or miſtake even his Vices for 
Virrues. It is this fatal Hypocriſy aud Self-deceit, 
which is taken notice of in thete Words, Vo can un- 
derffund bis Errors? Cleanſe thou me from ſecret 
Fauds © 9 0 | | 

It the open Profeſſors of Impiety deſerve the ut- 
moſt Application and Endeavours of moral Writers 
to recover them from, Vice and Folly, how much more 
may thoſe y a claim to their Care and Compaſſion, 
who are walking in the paths of Death, while they 
fancy themtelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! J 
ſhall en:!eavour, therefore, to lay down tome Rules 
for the Diſcovery of thote Vices that lurk in the ſe- 
_ cret Corners of the Soul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe 
Methods by which he may arrive at a true and im- 
partial knowledge of himſelf. The utual Means pre- 
ſeribed tor this Purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves by 
the Rules which are laid down tor our Direction in 
ſacred V\ rit, and to compare our Lives with the Life 
of that Perſon, who actcd up to the Perfection of hu- 
man Nature, and is the ſtanding Example, as well as 
the great Guide and Inſtructor, of thote who receive 
his Doctrines. Though theſe two [leads cannot be 
too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, 
ſince they have been handled by many great and emi- 
nent writers. 5 

I would therefore propoſe the following Methods to 
the Conſide ration of tuch as would find out their ſe- 
cret Faults, and make a true Eſtimate of themfelves. 

In the firſt Place, let them confider well what are 
the Characters which they bear among their Enemies. 
Our Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
Hearts. They either do not fee our Faults or con- 
ceal them from us, or ſoften them by their Repreſer 
tations, after fuch « Manner, that we think them too 
trivial to be taken Notice of. An Adverfary, on the 
contrary, makes ſtrifter Search into us, ditcovers every 
Flaw and Imipertfection in our Tempers, and "_ 
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his Malice may ſet thera in too ſtrang a Light, it has 


* 


N ſome Ground tor what it advances. A 


riend exargerates a Man's Virtues, an Enemy in- 


flames his Crimes. A wife Man ſhould give a juſt 
Attention to both of them, fo far as they may tend to 


the Improvement of one, and ihe Diminution of the 
other. Plutarch has written an Effty on the Benefits 
which a Man may receive from his Enemies, and, 
among the good Fruits of Enmity, mentions this in 
particular, that by the Reproaches which it caits upon 
us we lee the worſt Side of ourlelves, and open our 
Eves to ſeveral Blemiſhes and Detects in our Lives 
and Converſations, which we ſhould not have obfery- 
ed, without the Help of ſuch ill-uatured Monitors. 
In order likewiſe to come at à true Knowledge of 
ourſelves, we ſhould contider on the other Hand how 
far we may deferve the Praiſes and Aprbations which 
the World beſtows upon us; Whether the Actions 
they celebrate proceed from laudabie un! worthy Mo- 
tives ; and how far we are really pont, of the Vir- 


tues which gain us Applaute among tho with whom 


we converte. Such a Reflection is ut-jolutly neceſſa- 
ry, it we conſider how apt we are either to value or 
condemn ourſelves by the Opinions of others, and to 
ſacrifice the Report of our own Hearts to the Judg- 


ment of the World. 


In the next Place, that we may not deceive our- 
ſelves in a Point of fo much Importance, we fl2uld 


not lay too great a Streſs on any fuppoted Virtues we 


poſſeis that ace of a doubtful Nature: And tuch we 
wy citcem all thoſe in which NIultitudes of Men 
cGiltonttrom us, who are as good and wiſe as gurſelves. 
We giould always act witn great Cautiouſnels and 
Crreunipection in Points, where it is not umpotiible 
that we ray be deceived, Intemperate Zeal, Bigo- 
try and Per.ccution ior any Party or Opinion, bow 
pratic-woithy ſoever they may appear to weak Men 
of our ow! Principles, produce infinite Calumities 
among Mankind, and are higüly erminal in their 
own Nature; and vet how m.ny Pons, eminent 
tor Pity, tuffer tuch monſtrous and abturd Principics 
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of Action to take Root in their Minds under the Colour | 


of Virtues? For my Part I muſt own, I never knew 
any Party fo juſt and reaſonable, that a Man could 
follow it in its Height and Violence, and at the ſame 
Time be innocent. 5 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 


Actions which proceed from natural Conſtitution, fa- 


vourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever 
promotes our wordly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe 
and the like Cafes, a Man's Judgement is eaſily per- 
verted, and a wrong Bias hung upon his Mind. Theſe 
are the Inlets of Prejudice, the unguarded Avenues 
of the Mind, by which a thouſand Errors and ſecret 
Faults find Admiſſion, without being obſerved or ta · 
ken Notice of. A wiſe Man will ſuſpect thoſe Actions 
to which he is directed by ſomething befides Reaſon, 
and always apprehend ſome concealed Evil in ev 
Reſolution that is of a diſputable Nature, when it 1s 
conformable to his particular Temper, his Age, or 
— of Life, or when it favours his Pleaſure or his 
Profit. | 
There 1s nothing of greater Importance to us 
then thus diligently to fitt our Thoughts, and ex- 
amine all theſe dark Receſſes of the Mind, if we 
would eſtabliſh our Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtan · 


tial Virtue as will turn to Account in that great Day, 


when it muſt ſtand the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and 
altice. ; | 

, ] ſhall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving that the 
two Kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpgken of, name- 
ly, that of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing 
on ourſelves, are touched with wonerful Beanty in 
the huadrcd and thirt;-niath l'ſalm. The Folly of 
the 'r{t Kind of Hypocriſy is there fet forth by Re- 
flectio ns o God's Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
which are celebrated in as noble Strains of Poetry as 
any 2ther Jever met with, either Sacicd or Protane. 
The other Kind ot Hypocrify, whereby a Man de- 
ceives himielt, is intimated in the two laſt Verſes, 
where the Pfalmiſt addreſſes himſelf to the great 
Searcher ot Hearts in that emphatical Petition; 79 

me, 
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me, O God, and ſtel the Grouut of my Heart; prove 
me, and examine my Thoughts. Look <vell if there be 
any Way of Wickedne}s in me, and lead me in the Way 
er lafting. a 


SrecraroR, Vol. VI. No. 309. = 


LITIIRS on various Occaſions. 
37 R, wht 


0 I AM one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued 
* with a Goſpel Goſſip, ſo common among Deſſenters 
| * (eſpecially Friends.) Lectures in the Morning, 
* Church Meetings at Noon, and Preparation Ser- 
* mons at Night, take up ſo much of her Time, it's 
very rare ſhe knows what we have for Dinner, unleſs 
* when the Preacher is to be at it. With him come a 
© Tribe, all Brothers and Siſters it feems; while 
$ others, really ſuch, are deemed no Relations. If 
at any Time I have her Company alone, ſhe is a 
* mere Sermon Pop-gun, repeating and diſcharging 
© Texts, Proofs, and Applications fo perpetually, 
that however weary I may go to Bed, the Noiſe in 
my Head will not let me fleep till towards Morn- 
* ing. The Miſery of my Cate, and great Num- 
bers of ſuch Sufterers plead your Pity and ſpeedy 
© Relief, otherwiſe muſt expect in a little Time, to 
* be lectured, preached and prayed into Want, un- 
* leſs the Happinels of being ſooner talked to Death 
prevent it. | 
; Tam, &. R. G. 
SyECTATOR, Vol, I. No. 46. 


To Colonel R is Spain. 


9 E FOR E this can reach the beſt of Huſbands 

Nandi the fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names will be 
no more of Concern to me. The Indiſpoſition in 
* which you, to obey the Dictates of your Honour 
and Duty, left me, has increaſed upon me: and 1 
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am acquainted by my Phy ſicians I cannot lire 
Month longer. Ar this time my Spirits fail me; 
and it is the ardent Love I have for you that carries 


me beyond my Strength, and enables me to tel! 


you, the moſt painful Thing in the Proſpect of 
eath, is, that 1 muſt part with you. But let it 
be a comfort to you, that I have no Guilt hings 
upon me, no unrepented Folly that retards me; 
but J paſs away my lait Hours in Reflection upon 


the Happineis we have lived in together, and in 


Sorrow that it 1» ſo ſoon to have an End. This is a 
Frailty which I hope is fo far from criminal, that 
methinks there is a kind of Piety in being fo un- 
willing to be feparatcd from a State which is the 


Inſtitution of Uecaven, and in which we have lived 
according to its Laws. As we know no more of the 


next Lite, but that it will be an happy one to the 
Good, and miſerable to the Wicked, why may we 
not pleaſe ourſelycs at leaſt to alleviate the Difficulty 
of rcfigning this being in imagining that we thall 
have a Senie of what paſſes below, and may poſſibly 
employed in guidirg the Steps of thoie with whom 
we walked wich Innocence when mortal? Why 


may not I hope to go on in ny vival Work, and 


th ugh unknown to von, be affittant in all the Con- 


flicts of your lind? Grre me Leave to tay to you, 


O beit of Men, that I cannot fig ure 10 mvfelt 4 
greater Happinels than in tuch an Employment; 


To he preſent at all the Adventures to n hich Hue 
man Lite is expoled, to adminiüer Slamber to thy 


Evei:.'s in the Agonies of a Fever, to cover thy 
beloved Face in the Nav of Battle, to go with thee 
a Guardian Angel, incapable of Wound or Pain, 
where 1 bave longed to attend thee when a weak, a 
fearful Woman: Tneſe, my Dear, are the Thoughts 


with which I warm my poor languid Heut: but 
indeed 1 am not eapable under wy prefeat V. cak- 
nefs of bearjvo the Urong Avonies of „nd | fall. 
into, When I torm to mp felt the Griet you will be 


in upon your Hrit hearing of my Depurture. I will 
not dwell upon this, becaute your kind and gene- 
| | + r0us 


* * 
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rous Heart will be but the more afflicted, the more 
the Perſon for whom you lament offers you Con- 
ſolation. My latt Breath will, it IL am myſelf, ex- 
pire in a Prayer for you. I thall never fee thy Face 
again, Farewell tor ever. : . 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 205. 


7 My. SrgctartoR, 
SIR, 
Y OUR having done conſiderable Services in 


this great City, by rectifying the Diforders of Fa- 
milics, and fevoral Wives baving preferred your 
Advice aud Directions to thoſe ot their Huſbands, 
emboldens me to apply to you at this Fine, I am 


a Shop-keeper, and though but a young Man, I find 


by Experience that nothing but the utmoſt Dili- 
gene2 both of Huſband and Wife (among trading 
People) can keep Aﬀeairs in any tolerable Order. My 
Wite at the Beginning of our Eitabhſhment ſhewed 
herſelf very aſſiſting to me in my Buſineſs, as much 


as could lie in her Way, and I have Reaſon to be- 


lie re 'taas with her Inclination ; but of late ſhe has 
got acquainted with a Schoolm in, Who values him- 
fel: tor his great Knowledge in the Cre Tongue. 
He entertains her frequently in the Shop with Diut- 
conrſes of the Beauties and Excellenciss ot that 
Langaage; and re pets to her ſevcr..l Patluzes out 


of the Greet Poets, wherein he tells her there is un- 


a ſprakable thicmony and avrecable Sounds that all 


o 


other Languages are wholly dnacquainted with. 
te ba, 10 witatuated her with his Jargon, that in- 
ea ot wins her former Diligenee in the (hop, ſhe 
now nogleets the Aitur of the Hoalc, and is wWholly 
taken up with her Putar in learning by avirt Scraps 
of Greez which the vents upon all Occitan, She 
told ins ſome Dry; ago, that Wers as I uſe ſo ne 
Laus Iuſeriptions in my Shop. fa: alvitd me, with 
d great deal of Concern, to have tum changed into 

| 1 ; © Greet” 
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* Greek; it being a Language leſs underſtood, would 
be more conformable to the Myſtery of my Proſeſ- 
* fion; that our good Friend would be aſſiſting to us 
in this Work; and that a certain Faculty of Gen- 
tlemen would find themſelves fo much obliged to 
me, that they would infallibly make my Fortune: 
In ſhort her frequent Importunities upon this and 
other Impertinences uf the like Nature make me 
very uneaſy : and if your Remonſtrances have no 
more Effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I ſhall 
be obliged to ruin myſelf to procure her a Settle. 
ment at Oxford with her Tutor, for ſhe is al 
© too mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you fee the Dan- 
© ger my Family is expoſed to, and the Likelihood 
of my Wife's becoming both troubleſome and uſe- 
© lefs, unleſs her reading herſelf in your Paper may 
* make her reflect. She is fo very learned that I can- 
not pretend by Word of Mouth to argue with ber. 
* She laughed out at your ending à paper in Greek, | 
and ſaid *twas a Hint to Women of Literature, and 
very civil not to tranſlate it to expoſe them to the 
* Vulgar. You ſee how it is with, 
| | SIR, Your humble Servant. 


m6 „ „ a % „ „ „ 
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When I conſider the falſe Impreſſions which are e- 
ceived by the Generality of the World, I am troubled = 
at none more than a certain Levity of Thought, which 
many young Women of Quality have entertained, to 
the Hazard of their Characters, and the certain Miſ- 

fortune of their Lives. The firſt of the following 
Letters may beſt repreſent the Faults I would now 
point at, and the Aniwer to it the Temper of Mind ia 

a contrary Character. | * 


I Dear Harriot, 


6 I: thou art ſhe, but oh! how fallen, how chang* | 
ed, what an Apoſtate ! how loſt to all that's gay and 
+ agreeable! To be married 1 find is to be burried | 

3 alire; 
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I 
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alive; I can't conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up 


in a Vault to converſe with the ſhades of my An- 
* ceſtors, than to be carried down to an old Manor 
+ Houſe in the Country, and confined to the Conver- 
ſation of a ſober Huſband and an aukward Chamber- 
© Maid. For Variety I ſuppoſe you may entertain 
« yourſelf with Madam in her Grogram Gown, the 


+ Spouſe of your Pariſh Vicar, who has by this Time 


I] am ſure well furniſhed you with Receipts for mak- 
© ing Salves and Poſſets, diſtilling Cordial Waters, 
* making Syrups, and applying Poultices. 

* Bleit Solitude! I with thee Joy, my Dear, of th 
loved Retirement, which indeed you would perſuade 
© me 1s very agreeable, and different enough from what 
I have here deſcribed : But, Child, I am afraid thy 
* Brains are a little diſordered with Romances and No- 
« vels; After fix Months Marriage to hear thee talk 
+ of Love, and paint the Country Scenes ſo ſoftly is 
+ a little extravagant; one would think you lived the 
* Lives of $/r-an Deities, or roved among the Walks 
4 
« 
* 
6 


of Paradiſe, like the firſt happy Pair. But pr'ythee 
leave theſe Whimſies, and come to Town in order 

to live and talk like other Mortals. However, as 1 
am extremely intereſted in your Reputation, I would 
willingly give you a little good Advice at your firſt 
Appearance under the Character of a married Wo- 
mau. *Tis a lit:ie Infolence in me, perbaps, to ad- 
viſe a Matron; but I am fo afraid you'll make fo 
vlly a Figure as a fond Wife, that I cannot dep 


warning you not to appear in any public Places wit 


* yonr Huſband, and never to ſaunter about St. Fames's 
* Park together: If you preſume to enter the Ring at 
Hide H, together, you are ruined for ever: nor 


* mutt you rake the leaſt Notice of one another at the 


* Play-huuſe or Upcra, unleſs you would be laughed 
© at tor a ve y loving Couple moſt happly paired in 
* the Yoke of Wealock. I would recommend the 
* Example of an Acquaintance of ours to your Imi-. 
tation, ſhe is the moit negligent and faſhionable 
* Wife io the Werid; ſhe is hardly ever ſeen in the 
* fame Place with her Huſband, and if they happen 
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„ dilguiſe it. 


* 


to meet, you would think them perfect Strangers: | 

She never was heard to name him in his Ablence, 

and takes care he ſhall never be the Subject of ar | 
l 


Diſcourſe that the has a Share in. I hope you! 
propoſe this Lady as a Pattern, though I am ve 
much afraid you'll be fo filly to think Porta, &c. 


Sabine and Roman Wives, much brighter Examples. 


I wiſh 1t may never come into your Head to imitate 
thoſe antiquated Creatures fo far, as to come into 


public in the Habit as well as Air of a Roman Ma- 


tron. You make already the entertainment at Mis. 
Medif”'s Tea-Table; the fays, ſlie always thought 
uu a diſcreet Perſon, and qualified to manage a 

amily with admi;able Prudence; ſhe dies to fee 
what demure and ſerious Airs Wedlock has given 


you, but ſhe favs ſhe ſhall never forgive your 


Choice of fo gallant a Man as Be!lamere to trans- 


form him to a mere ſober Huſband ; *twas unpar- 


donable : You ſee, my Dear, we all envy your 
Happineſs, and no Perion more than 


Your humble Servant, 
Lydia. 


B; not in Pain, good Madam, for my Appear- 


ance in Town : I ſhall frequent no public Places, or 


make any Viſits where the Character of a modeſt 


Wife is ridiculous. As for your wild R:illery on 
Matrimony, *ts all Hypocriſy; you, and all the 
handſome young Women of your Acquaintance, 
ſhew — to no other Purpoſe than ro guin a 
Conqueſt over dame Mar, of Worth, in order to be- 


ſtow your Charms and Fortune on him. There's 


no Indecency in ti. Confcffion, the Deſign is mo- 
deſt and honcurable, and all your Aflectation can't 
I am married, and hare no other Concern but to 
pleaſe the Man 1 love ; he's the End of evcry Care [ 


© have; if I diets "is for him; it I read a 'm or a 


Play, 
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Play, 'tis toqualify my {elf for a Couverſition agree- 
able to his Tatte : He's almoſt the End of my De- 
rotions ; halt my Pravers is for his Happineſs —T 
love to talk of him, and never hear him named bur 
with Pleature and Emotion. I am your Friend, 

and with you Happineſs, but am forry to fee by the 
Air of your Letter that there are a ſet of Women 
who are got into the Common-place Raillery of 
every thing that is ſober, decent, and proper: Ma- 
trimony and the Clergy are the Topics of People o 
little Wir and no Underianding. | pon to you, 1 


hare learned of the Vicar's Wife all you tax me 
with: She is a diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious 


Wemag; J with ſhe had the handling of you and 
Mrs. ?7odi/h ; you would find, if you were too free 


with her, ſhe wo ild toon make you as charming as 


ever you were ; ſhe would make you bluſh as much 
as if vou never had been fine Lies. The Vicar, 
Madam, is fo kind as to vit my Kloſband, and his 


agreeable Converſation has brought him to enjoy 


many ſober happy Hours when even am ſhut our, 
and my dear Mate r 13 entertained only with his own 
thoughts. "Theſe Things, dear Madam, wyll be 
lating Satistactions, when the fine Ladies, and 
the Corcombs by whom they form themſelves, 
_ Irreparably ridiculous ; ridiculous in old Age, 

am, 
Mad, you ” moj? Jumble Serd ant, 


Marv Home. 
pECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 254. 
VM. Seren aron, 


[ AM the happy Father of a very townrdly Son, 
in whom 1 do not only tee my Lite, but allo my 


© Manner of Lite, revewed. it would be extremely 


 * beneficial to Soctety, if yuu would frequently re- 


ſume Subjects w nich ferve 10 bind theſe tort of Re- 
lations fatter, and cndear the tics of Bloud with thoſe 
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of Goad- will, Protection, Obſervance, Indulgenee, 
and Veneration. I would, methinks, have this 
done after an uncommon Method, and do not think 
any one, who is not capable of writing a good Play, 
fit to undertake a Work wherein there will neceffa- 


nly occur ſo many ſecret Inſtincts, and biaſſes of hu- 


man Nature which would paſs unobſerved by com- 
mon Eyes. I thank Heaven, I have no outrageous 


Offence againſt my own excellent Parents to anſwer | 


for: but when I am now and then alone, and look 


back upon my paſt Lite, from my earlieſt Intancy 


to this Time there are many Faults which I com- 
matted that did not appear to me, even till I myſelf 
became a Father. I had not till then a notion of 
the Yearnings of Heart, which a Man has when he 
ſees his Child do a laudable Thing, or the ſudden 
Damp which ſeizes him when he fears he will act 


ſomething unworthy. It is not to be imagined, 1 


what a Remorſe touched me for a long Train of 
childiſh Negligences of my Mother, when I faw my 
Wife the other Day look out ot the Window, and 
turn as pale as Aſhes upon ſeeing my younger Boy 


ſliding upon the Ice. Theſe flight Intimations will | 


ive you to underſtand, that there are numberlefs 
little Crimes which Children take no Notice of 
while they are doing, which upon Reflections, when 
they ſhall themſelves become Fathers, they will look 
upon with the utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition, that 
they do not regard, before thoſe whom they offended 
were to be no more ſeen. How many thouſand 
Things do I remember which would have hizbly 
pleaſed my Father, and I omitted fo; no other Rea- 
fon, but that I thought what he propoſed the Ettect 
of Humour and old Age, which J am now convinced 
had Reaſon and go d Senſe in it? I cannot now 
go into the Parlour to him, and make his Heat 
glad with an Account of a Matter which was of no 
Conſequence, but that I told it, and acted in ut. 
The good Min and Woman are long ſince in their 
Graves, who uſed to fit and plos the Welfare of us 
their Children, while, perhaps, we were ſometimes 
| | 6 laughing 
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© laughing at the old Folks at another End of the 
+ Houſe, The Truth of it is, were we merely to fol- 
© low Nature in theſe great Duties of Life ; though 
© we have a ſtrong Inſtinct towards the performing of 
© them, we ſhould be on both tides very deficient. 
Age is ſo unwelcome to the Generality of Mankind, 
+ and Growth towards Manhood ſo deſirable to all, 
thut Reſignation to Decay is too difficult a Taſk in 
© the Father; and Deference, amidſt the Impulſe of 
gay Deſires, appears unreaſonable to the Son. There 
are fo few who can grow old with a good Grace, 
and yet fewer who can come flow enough into the 
World, that a Father, were he to be actuated by 
his Deſires, and a Son, were he to confult himſelf 
© only, could neither of them behave himſelf as he 


bought to the other. But when Reaſon interpoſes 
 * againſt Inſtinct, where it would carry either out of 


the Intereſts of the other, there ariſes that happieſt 
* Intercourſe of good Offices between thoſe deareſt 


© Relations of human Life. The Father, according 
to the Opportunities which are offered to him, is 
© throwing down Bleſſings on the Son, and the Son 
© endeavouring to appear the worthy Ott-ſpring of 


© ſuch a Father. It is after this manner that Canl- 
lus and his Firſt-born dwell together. Camzlius en- 
© joys a pleaſing and indolent old Age, in which Paſ- 


| * tion is ſubdued, and Reaſon exalted. He waits the 


* Diy of his Diffulution with a Reſignation mixcd 
with Delight, and the Son fears the Acceſſion of his 


© Father's Fortune with Diffidence, leſt he ſhould not 


enjoy or become it as well as his Predeceſſor. Add 
to this, that the Father knows he leaves a Friend to 
© the Children of his Friends, an eaſy Laadlord to 
* his Tenants, and an agreeable Companion to his 
Acquaintance. He believes his Son's Behaviour 
vill make him frequently remembered, but never 
wanted. This Commerce 1s ſo well cemented, that 
* without the Pomp of ſaying, Sor, be a Friend ta ſuch. 


a one en am gone; Camillus knows, being in his 


Faxour is Direction enough to the grateful Youth 


© who is to ſuccecd him, without the Admonition = 
| 0 
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their Characters have on all who ive within the by | 
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his mentioning it. Theſe Gentlemen are honewed 
in all their Neizhbo: irhood, and the fame Effect 
which the Court has on tho Ment of a Kingdom, 


fluences of them. 
My Son and I are not of Forrme to communicate 
our good Actions or Intentions to u many as theſe 


Gentlemen do; but I will be bold to fay, my Son 


has, by the Applante and Approbation which his 
Buhariour towards me haus gained him, occafioned 
that many :n old Man, befides myſcir, has re;oiced, 
Other Men's Children follow rhe Example of mine, 


and I have the inexprefhible Happineſe of ov er-hear- 


ing our Neighbours, as we ride by, point to their 
Chil:lren, and lay , with a Voice of Joy, There they 
go! 

Von cannot, My, Syncrs ATOR, p. aſs your Time 
better than in infinvating the Delights which theſe 
Relations well regarded bello upon each other. 
Ordirary Pafſ.qes are no longer ſuch, but mutual 
Love gives an Importance to the mult indifferent 
Things, and a Merit to Actions the molt inſignifi- 
cant. M hen we hook round the World, and obſerve 
the many Mifunderttandings w back are created by 


the Milice aud Intinnition af the meareſt Servants 


between People thus related, how receffary will it 
appear that it were inculcated that Men would be 
upon their Cunr to ſupport a Conſtaney ot Aﬀec- 


tion, and that grounded vpron the Principles of Rea- 


ſon, not the Impuls es of Initinct ? 

It is trom the common Prejudiees which Men 
receive trom their Parents, that Hatreds are kept 
alive trom one Grererition to another; and when 
Men act by Iumet, Natrede will deſcend when 


good Oilices are forgotten. For the Uegeneracy 


of human Lite is fach, that our . Anger i mere eaſily 
transferred to our Children than ovr Lore. Love 
always gives ſomething to the Object 1 it deliyhts 1 in, 
and Anger ſpoils the Perſon aint whom it is 

moved of ſomething laudible in lim: From this 
Degencra*:y, therefore, and a ort of Self-Love, we 


are 


1 


* 
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are more prone to take up tlie III-willh of our Pa- 
rents, than to follow them in their Friendſhips. 

6 One would think there ſhould need no more to 
make Men keep up this fort of Relation with the 
utmoit Sanctity, than to examine their own Hearts. 
lt every Father remembered his own Thogghts and 
Inclinations when be was a Son, and every - Son re- 
membered what he expected from his Father, when 
he himſelf was in a State of Dependence, this one 
Reflection would preferre Men from being diflolute 
or ria id in theſe ſeveral Capicicies. The Power and 
Subjection between them, when broken, make them 


more emphatically Tyrauts and Rebels againſt cach 


other, with greater Cruelty of Heart, than the Dil- 
raption of States and Empires can pefibly produce. 
I thall end this Application to you with two Letters 


which paſſed between a Mother and * — lately, 


and are as follows.“ 


Dear FR Ax k, 


I. the Pleaſures, which J have the Grief to hear 


vour purt fue in Town, do not take up all your Time, 


do not deny your Mother to much of 1t, as to reud 
ferioully this Letter. You ſaid before Mr, Letacre, 
that an old Woman might live very well in the 
Country upon half my Jointure, and that your Fa- 
ther was u fond Fool to give we a Rent charge of 
eight hundred a Year to the Prejudice: of his Sun. 
Nb. IL „e Tal to von Lp tinit Occaion, you 
ovont to har ' born with more I). dene, as he Was 
yous Father's weli-belwwed Servant, than to have 
called him Corry Pt In the firtt Place, Frant, 
I mutt tell you, Iwill have my Kent dale paid, for 


1 will make up to your Hitters for the part inmy [ 


was guilty ot. in maki; 1z your Father do fo inuch as 
he hath done for you. 1 may, it ſeems, live upon 
half my Jointure ! I kved upon. much 8 Frank, 
when 1 carried you from Place to Place in the 4 
Arms, and could neither eat, dreis, or mind any 
6 thing y 
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(thing for feeding and tending vou, a weakly Child, 
and ſhedding Tears when the Convulfions you were 
then troubled with returned upon you, by my Care 
you outgrew them, to throw away the Vigour of 
* your Youth in the Arms of Harlots, and den 
* your Mother what is not yours. to detain. Bo 
* your Siſters are crying to fee the Paſſion which ! 
* ſmother; but if you pleaſe to go on thus like a 
* Gentleman of the Town, and forget all regards ty 
* yourſelf and Family, I ſhall immediately enter 
© upon your Eſtate, 2 the Arrear due to me, and 
* without one Tear more contemn you for forgetting 
* the fondneſs of your Mother, as much as you have 
the Example of your Father. O Frank, do I live 
* to omit writing myſelf, 
| Your affectionate Mother, 


MADAM, © 


* 


A. T. 


1 Will come down To-morrow and pay the Mo- 


* ney on my Knees. Pray write ſo no more. [I 
: will take care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever 
| ty 


Your moſt dutiful Son, 


| | F. 4 8 
1 will bring down new Heads for my Siſters, 


Pray let all be forgotten. T. | 
| PECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 263. 


Mr. Sexgcrtaron, 


0 Vo UR Correſpondent's Letter relating to 
Fortune Hunters, and vour ſubſequent Diſcourſe 
upon it, have given me Encouragement to fend you 
© a State of my Caſe, by which you will ſee, that the 
Matter complained of, is a common Grievance 
to City and Country. 


+ I am a Country Gentleman of between five and 
« fix thouſand a Year. tt is my Mis fortune to have 


en very fine Park, and an only Daughter; upon 
* which Account I have been fo plagued vie ue 
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+ jtealers and Fops, that for theſe four Years paſt I 
+ have ſcarce enjoyed a Moment's Reit. I look upon 
© myſelf to be in a ſtate of War, and am forced to 
© keep as conſtant Watch in my Seat, as a Governor 
* would do that commanded a Town on the Frontier 
* of an Enemy's Country, I have indeed pretty 
© well ſecured my Park, having for this Purpoſe pro- 
* vided myſelf of four Keepers, who are left handed, 
and handle a Quarter-ſtaff beyond any other Fel- 
* lows in the Country. And for the Guard of my 
* Houſe, beſides a Band of Penſioner-Matrons and 
an old Maiden Relation, whom I keep on conſtant 
© Duty, I have Blunderbuſſes always charged, and 
_ * Fox-Gins planted in private Places about my Gar- 
* den, of which I have given frequent Notice in the 
* Neighbourhood ; yet {A it is, that in ſpite of all my 
Care, I ſhall every now and then have a ſaucy Rat- 
* cal ride by reconnoitring (as I think you call it) un- 
der my Windows, as ſprucely dreſt as if he was going 
to a Hall, I am aware of this Way of attacking a 
* Miſtrefs on Horſeback, having heard that it is a 
common Practice in Saia; and have therefore taken 
Care to remove my * from the Road - ſide of 
the Hou e, and to lodge her next the Garden. But 
to cut ſhort my Story; what can a Man do after all? 
* I durſt not ſtand for a Member of Parliament laſt 
Election, for fear of ſome ill Conſequences from my 
being off my Poſt. What I would therefore defire 
* of you, is, to promote a Project I have ſet on 
* Foor, and upon which I have writ to ſome of my 
Friends; and that is, that Care may be taken to ſe- 
cure our Niughters by Law, as well as our Deer + 
and that ſome honeſt Gentleman of a public Spirit, 
* would move tor Leave to bring in a Bill For the 
better preſerving f the Female Game, | 

Ian, SIK, . | 
Voour humble Servant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 356. 


The following Letters, written by two very con- 
liderate Correſpondents, both under twenty Years of 
| Age 
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Age, are very good Arguments of the Neceſſſty of 
taking into Conſideration the many incidents which 
affect the Education ot Youth, | 


SIR, 


0 I Have long expected, that in the Courſe of your 
* Obſervations upon the ſeveral Parts of human Life, 
* you would one Time or other Fall upon a Subject, 
* which, tince you have not, I take the Liberty to 
recommend to you. What I mean, is the Patron- 
6 age ot young modeſt Men to ſuch as are able to 


© countenance and introduce them into the Worle. 


For Want of ſuch Alfiſtances, a Youth of Merit lan- 
* puiſhes in Obſcuriry or Poverty, when his Cireum- 


* {ances are low, an runs into Riot and Exceſs when 


his Fortunes are plentitul. I cannot make myſelf 
© better underſtood, than by ſending you an Hiſtory 
© of myſelf, which I ſhall defire you to inſert in your 


Paper, it being the only Way T have of exprelling 


my Gratitude for the higheſt Obligations imagin- 
6. able. -- Br 1 5 

I uam the Son of a Merchant of the City of Len- 
© don, who, by many Loſſes, was reduced from a very 


* luxuriant Trade and Credit to very narrow Cir- 


* cumfiances, in Campariſen to that of his former 
* Abundance, This took away the Vigour of his 
© Mind, and all Miner or Attention to a Fortune 
* which he now thovght deſpefate: intomuch that 
© he died without a Will, having before buried my 
Mother in the Midſt of his ott er Mi: tortuncs, I 
« was {iztcen Years of Ave when I loſt my Father; 
© and an Ejitite of zc0l. a Year came into my Pulkt- 
« ſion, without friend or Guardiin to 1n{tru't we in 
the Management or Enjoyment of it. The natv- 
ral Confequonce of this was, {thouy':; J wantes n 
Director, aud john had Fellows who tound me out 
tor a {mart youns Gentleman, aud led me into all 
the Debaucheries of which I was capable) that my 
compantons and J could not well be ſupplied w_ 

| | Out 
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© ont running in Debt, which I did very frankly, till 


I was arreſted, and conveyed, with a Guard ſtrong 


enough for the muſt deſperate Afſuthn, to a Bailiff*s 
© Hol, where 1 lay four Days ſurrounded with very 
merry but not agreeable Company. As ſoon as I 
had extricated my ſelf from that ſhametul Confine- 
ment, 1 rcfl-&ted upon it with fo much Horror, that 
I deſerted all my old Acquaintance, and took Cham- 
bers in an Inn of Court, with a Reſolation to ſtudy 
the Law with all poſſible Application. But I trifled 
away a whole Year in looking over a thouſand In- 
tricacies, without a Friend to apply to in any Caſe 
of Doubt, fo that I only lived there among Men, 
as little Children are ſent to School before they are 
capable of Improvement, only to be out of Harm's- 
way. In the Midſt of this State of Suſpenſe, not 
knowing how to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was fought for 
by a Relation of mine, who, upon obſerving a good 
, Inclination in me, uſed me with great Familiarity, 
and carried me to his Seat in the Country. When 
© I cine there, he introduced me to all the good Com- 
« pany in the Country; and the great Obligations I 
© have to him for this kind Notice, and Reflidence_ 
. with him ever ſince, has made fo ſtrong an Impreſ- 
+ fon upon me, that he has the Authority of a Father 
* over me, founded upon the Love of a Brother. I 
bare a good Study of Books, a good Stable of 
{ Hories always at my Command; and wough I am 
not quite eighteen Years of Age, {ymiliar Converſe 
on nis part, and a ſtrong inclig-twi. to exert myſelf 
on mine, have had an Ellect upon me that makes me 
acceptable wherever I go, "Thus, Mr. SvgEcTATOR, 
„by this Gentleman's Favour and Parrunage, it is 
* my fault if Jam not witer and richer every Day 
* I hie. I ſpeak this as well by ſubſcribing the 


DS @ f © A + #,-@. | 


initial Letters of my Name to thank him, as to 


incis thers to an Imitation of his Virtue. It 

* would be a worthy Work to ſhew what great 

* Charities are to he done without Expence, and 

* how many noble Actions are luſt, out of Inad- 

" vertancy in Perſons capable of performing them 
* * | 


if 
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if they were put in mind of it. If a Gentleman 
of Figure in a Country would make bis Family 
a Pattern of Sobriety, good Senſe and Breedi 

and would kindly endeavour to influence the 
Education, and growing Proſpects of the youn- 
ger Gentry about him, I am apt to believe it 
would fave him a 1 deal of ſtale Beer ona 
public Occaſion, and render him the Leader of 


his Country from their gratitude to him, inſtead 
1 to their Riots and Tumult in 
order to be made their Repreſentative. The fame 
thing might be recommended to all who he 
made any Progreſs in any Parts of Knowledge, o | 


of being a 


arrived at any Degree in a Profeſſion ; others may 
gain Preferment and fortunes from their Patrons, 
but I have, I hope, received from mine good Habin 


and Virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my Requeſt to 


int this, in return for all the Evil an 
-ſhall ever eſcape, and all the he 
ſhall receive in this Lite ; both which are wholly 


_ owing to this Gentleman's Favour to, 


SIR, 


8. p. 
SeECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330 


M.. Sr rcrarox, 


Lan a Lad of about fourteen ; I find a mighty 


Pleaſure in Learning. I have been at the Latn 
School four Years. I don't know I ever played 


Truant, or neglected any Taſk my Maſter ſer me in 


my Life. I think on what I read in School as 
go home at Night, and ſo intently, that I hare 
often gone half a Mile out of my Way, not mind- 
ing Whither I went. Our Maid tells me, ſhe often 


hears me talk Latin in my Sleep. And I drem 


two or three Nights in a week I am reading Fever 


nal and Homer. My Mailer ſeems as well pleaſed = 


with my Performances as any Boy's in the fame 
Claſs. I think, if I know my own Mind, I would 


chooſe rather to be a Scholar than a Prince without 


— hamble Strom. 
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Learning. I have a very good affectionate Father; 


+ but though very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that he 


thinks much of the Charges of my Education. He 
often tells me he believes my Schooling will ruin 
him; that I coſt him God knows what in Books. I 
© tremble to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep 
my Pocket Money and lay it out for a Book, now 
and then, that he don't know of. He has ordered 
my Matter to buy no more Books for me, but ſays 
© he will by them himſelf. I aſked him for Horace 
* rother Day, and he told me in a Pathon he did not 

believe I was fit for it, but only my Maſter had a 
mind to make him think I had got a great way in 
© my Learning, I am ſometimes a Month behind 
© other Boys in 14 Books my Maſter gives 
Orders for. All the Boys in the School but I have 


| * the Claflic Authors in zſum Delphini, gilt and let- 
| © tered on the Back. My Father is often reckoning 


up how long I have been at School, and tells me 
© he fears I do little good. My Father's Carriage ſo 
« diſcourages me, that he makes me grow dull and 
* melancholy. My Maſter wonders what is the mat 
ter with me; I am atraid to tell tin; for he is a2 
Man that loves to encourage Learning, and would 
be apt to chide my Father, and not — my 
* Father's Temper, may make him worſe. Sir, if 
you have any Love for Learning, I beg you would 
a give me ſome Inſtructions in this Caſe, and perſuade 
Parents to encourage their Children when they find 
* them diligent and defirous of Learning. I have 
* heard ſome Parents ſay, they would do any thing 
* for their Children if they would but mind their 
* Learning : I would be glad to be in their Place. 
Dear Sir, pardon my Boldneſs. If you will but 
* conſider and pity my Caſe, I will pray for your. 
* Profperity as long as I live. MT 


Tour Humble Servant, 
james Diſcipulus, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


As you are the daily Erdeavourer to promote 
Learning and good Sente, I think myſelf obliged 
to ſuggeſt to your Conſideration whatever may 

mote or prejudice them. There is an Evil which 


has prevailed from Generation to Generation, which 


gray Hairs and tyrannical Cuſtom continue to ſu 
port; I hope your Spectatorial Authority will give a 


leaſonable Check to the Spread of the Infection; 


1 mean old Men's overbearing the ſtrongeſt Senſe of 
their Juniors by the mere Force of Seniority; fo 
that for a young Man in the Bloom of Lite and 
Vigour ot Age to give a ſeaſonable Contradiction 


to his Elders, is eſteemed an unpardonable Info | 
lence, and regarded as 2 reverſing the Deerees of 


Nature. I am a young Man, I confeſs, yet I ho- 
ncur the gray Head as much as any one; however, 
when in Company with old Men, I hear them fpeat 
obſcurely, or reaſon prepolteroutly (into which 
Abſurdities, prejudice, Pride, or Intereit, will f ne- 
times throw the weſt) I count it no crime to rectity 
their Reaſons, unleis Confcience muſt truckle to 
Ceremeny, and Truth fall a Sacrifice to Complaiſ⸗ 
ance. The ſtrongeſt Arguments are cnervated, and 


the brighteſt Evidence ifappears, beture thoſe tre- 


mendous Reaſonings and dazzling Ditcoreries of 
venerable old Age: You are young giddy-headed 
Fellows, vou hive not yct had Experience of the 
World. Thus we young Folks find our Ambition 
cramped, and our Lazineſs indulged, ſince, while 
young, we have little Room to diſplay oorſelves; 
and, when old, the Weakneſs of Nature mult pals 
for Strength of Senie, and we hope that hoary 
Heads will raiſe us above the Attucks of Contracic- 
tion. Now, Sir, as you would enliven our Actt- 


vity in the Puriuit of Learning, take our Caſe into 


Confideration ; and, with a Gloſs on brave E!h4's 
Sentiments, aſſert the Rights of Youth, and N 
| * the 


r 
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| * and ye are very old, wherefore I 1vas afraid, and dur 
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© the pernicious Incroachments of Age. The gene- 
rous Reaſonings of that gallant Youth would adorn 

« your Paper; and I beg you would infert them, not 

« doubting but that they will give good Entertain 

ment to the moſt intelligent of your Readers. 


© Fo theſe three Mew ceaſed to anſwer Job, becauſe 
© he was righteous in his own Eyes. Then was — | 
© the Wrath of Elihu the Son of Barachel the Buzite, 
© of the Kindred of Ram: Againſt Job was his Wrath 


| * kizdled, becauſe he juſtified himſelf rather than God. 


© alſo againſt his three friend was his wrath kindled, 
© berau/e they had found no anſever, an yet had condene- 


| * ned Joh Now Elihu bad aua till Job had ſpoken, 


© becau/e they were elder than he. N Hen Elihu aw 
© there xvas n0 Anſwer in the Month of theſe three Men, 


+ then his zvrath vas kindled. And Elihu the Son of 


© Barachel the Buzite anſtuered and ſaid, I am young 


© not ſhe you my Opinion. I ſaid, Dars ſhould ſpeak, 
and multitude of Years ſhould teach Wiſdon. But 
* there is a Spirit in Man; and the Inſpiration of the 
+ Almighty giveth them Underſtanding. Great Men 
are not altvays wiſe : Neither du the Aged underfland 


Judgment. Therefore I ſaid, hearken to me, I alſo 


6 evill ſheav mine Opinion. Bebel I cvaited for your 
* Words; I gave Kar to your Reaſons, wwhilft you 
* ſearched out what to ſay. Yea, I attended unto you? 
And behold there vas none of you that convinced Job, 
* or that anſavered his Words ; i ft ye ſhould ſay, we 
* have found out Wiſdom: God thrufteth bim down, 
* wot man, Noro he hath not direed his Words agaifh 
ne: Neither auill I anſwer him with your Speeches. 
* They xvere amazed, they anſwered no more : left. 
* of /pcating. When I had waited, (for they ſpale. 
not but flood ſtill aud anſftvered no more) I ſaid 
* { will agſaver alſo my Part, I alſo will ſhew my 
* Opinion. For I am ful! of Matter, the Spirit within, 
* me conſtraineth me, Behold, my Belly is as Wine 


 * evhich hath no Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bos- 


tles, I cuil [peak that I may be refreſhed: I will. 
Vor. II. N % 
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© ofen Lips and an/rver. Let me not, I 

« 8 any 1 & wy neither let me Ln 

* Titles unto Man. For I know not to give Alatterirg 

Titles; in ſo doing my Maker would ſoon take me cu. 
SrzerArox, Vol. V. No, 336 


Arcen Ann Boleyn's 22% Letter to King Henry. 
| SIR, | 


Othe C. 10. Y OUR Grace's Diſpleaſure, and 
my impriſonment are Things ſo ſtrange unto me, 


© as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether 


ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me 
* to confeſs a Truth, and fo obtain your Favour) by 
© ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine antient 
_ © profeſſed Enemy. I no ſooner received this Methage 

8 by bim, than I rightly conceived your Meaning; 


and if, as you fay confeſſing a Truth indeed 2 1 


0 re my Safety, I ſhall with all Willingneſs 
0 Duty perform your Command. 


But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your | 
6 Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 


Fault, where not ſo much as a Thought thereof 
* ceeded, And to ſpeak a Truth, never Prince h 
Wife more Loyal in all Duty, and in all true Aﬀec- 


tion, than you have ever found in- 1 Boleyn; with 


* which Name and Place I could willingly have con- 
© tented myſelf, if God and your Grace's Plealwe 
had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any Time ſo 
far forget myſelf in my exaltation, or received 


—— Queenſhip, but that I always looked for fuch an 5 


Alteration as I now find; tor the Ground of my 


preferment being on no ſurer Foundation than your | 


* Grace's Fancy, the leaſt Alteration I knew was fit 
and ſufficient to draw that Fancy to ſome other Ob- 


© ject. You have choſen me, from a low Eſtate, to || 


be your Queen and Companion, far beyond my 
HDeſert or Deſire. If then you found me worthy of 
* ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any light 
* Fancy, or bad Council of mine Enemies, wit 


* 
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from an open Cenſure, and mine Offence _—_ 
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© hefore God and Man, not only to execute worthy 
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© your Princely Favour from me; neither let that 
Stain, that unworthy Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart to- 
* wards your good Grace, ever caſt fo foul a Blot on 


your moſt dutiful Wife, and the Infant Princefs your 


« Daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have 
* a lawful Trial, and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as 
© my Accufers and Judges: Yea, let me receive an 
open Trial, for my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; 
© then ſhall you ſee either mine Innocence cleared, 
© your Suſpicion and Conſcience fatisficd ; the Igno- 
© miny and Slander of the World ſtopped, or my Guile 
« openly declared. So that whatſoever God or you 
Grace may be freed 


© lawfully proved, your Grace is at Libe 


© Puniſhment on me as an unlawtul Wife, but to fol- 


© low your Aﬀection already ſettled on that Party, 
© for whoſe Sake I am now as I am, whoſe Name 1 


© could fome good while fince have pointed unto, 
© your Grace not being ignorant of my Suſpicion, 
© therein. | ; 
+ But if you have already determined of me, and 
* that not only my Death, but an infamous Slander 
* muſt bring you the enjoying of your defired Hap- 
* pineſs ; then I defire of God, that he will pardon 
6 your great Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, 
the Inſtruments thereof, and that he will not call 
$ you to a ſtrict Account for your unprincely and 
eruel Uſage of me, at his general ates, 
* where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, 
* and in whoſe Judgment I doubt not (whatſoever 
the World may think of. me) mine Innocence ſhall 


9 be 4 known, and ſufficiently cleared. 


| laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf 
may only bear the Burthen of your Grace's Diſ. 
* pleaſure, and that it may not touch the innocent 
* Souls of thoſe poor Gentlemen, who (as I under- 
* ſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait Impriſonment for my 
Jake. If ever I have found Favour in your Sight, 
if ever the name of Ain Reli hath been pleafing 
N 2 a in 
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* ©. ny your Ears, then let me obtain this Requeſt, and 
* I will fo leave to trouble your Grace any farther, 
« with mine earneſt 4 to the Trinity to have 
your Grace in his good Keeping, and to direct you 
in all your Actions. From my doletul Priſon in 

the Tower, this ſixth of May. 

| Your moſt Loyal, 
and ever faithful Wife, 
Ann Boleyn, 
SrECTATVR, Vol. VI. No. 30). 
SIR, 


U -ox reading your Eſſay concerning the Plea | 
ſures of the Imagination, I find among the three Sour- 
ces of thoſe Pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that 
_ Greatne/s is one. This has ſuggeſted to me the Reaſon 
_ why of all Objects that I have ever ſeen, there is none 


which affects my Imagination ſo much as the Seaor | 


Ocean. I cannot ſee the Heavings of this prodigious 


 PFulk of Water, even in a Calm, without a very | 


plealing Aſtoniſhment ; but when it is worked up in 
a Tempeſt, ſo that the Horiſon on every fide is no- 
thing but foaming Billows and floating Mountains, it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable Horror that nies 
from ſuch a Proſpect. A troubled Ocean to a Man 
who fails upon it, is, I think, the biggeit Object that 
he can ſee in Motion, and conſequently gives his Ima- 
gination one of the higheſt kinds of Pleatures that can 
_ ariſe from greatneſs. I muſt confeſs, it is impothible 
for me to ſurvey this World of fluid Matter, without 
thinking on the Hand that firſt poured it out, and 
made a proper Channel for its Reception. Such an 
Odject naturally raiſes in my Thoughts the Idea of 
an Almighty Being, and convinces me of his Exiſt- 


ence as much as a metaphyſical Demonſtration. The 
Imagination prompts the Underitanding, and by the 
Greatneſs of the ſenſible Object, produces in it the 
Idea of a Being who is neither circumſcribed by Time 


As 


* 
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As I have made ſeveral Voyages upon the Sea, I 
have often been toſſed in Storms, and on that Occa- 
non have frequently reflected on the Deſcriptions of 
them in Ancient Poets. I remember Longiuus high- 
ly recommends one in Homer, becauſe the Poet has 
not amuſed himſelf with little Fancies upon the Oo- 
cation, as Authors of an inferior Genius, whem he 
mentions, had done, but becauſe he has gathered to- 
gether thoſe Circumſtances which are the moſt apt to 


territy the Imagination, and which really in 


the raging of a Tempeſt, It is for the (ame Reaſon, 


. that I prefer the following Deſcription of a Ship in a 


Storm, which the Plalmiſt has made, before an 
other I have ever met with. They that go down to the 
Sea in Ships, that do Buſineſs in great Waters: Theſe 
fee the Works of the Lord, and his Wonders ir the Deep. 
For he commandeth and raiſeth the flormy Wind, which 
lifteth up the Waters thereof : They mount up to the 
Heaven; they go dotun again to the Depths, their Soul 
is melted breauſe of Trouble. They reel as arid fro, and 
flagger like a drunken Max, and are at their Wits Exd. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their Trouble, and be 
bringet» them out of their Diftreſſts, He maketh the 
Storm 2 Calm, /o no the ** no are — 
Then they are glad, becauſe uiet, /o bringe | 
them unto lol defrod bat edt . 
By the way, how much more comfortable as well 
as rational, is this Sy ſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the 
Pagan Scheme in Virgil, and other Poets, where one 
Deity is repreſented as raiſing a Storm, and another as 
laying it? Were we only to confider the Sublime 
in this Piece of Poetry, what can be nobler than the 
Idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus raifing a 
Tumult among the Elements, and recovering them 
5 of * Confuſion; thus troubling and becalming 
ature { | 
Great Painters do not only give us Landſkips of 


Gardens, Groves, and Meadows, but very often 
_ employ their Pencils upon Sea-Pieces : I could wiſh 


you would fallow 2 example. If this Small 
| "+ 


Sketch 
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Sketch may deſerve a Place among your Works, 1 
mall accompany it with a divine Ode made by a 
| Gentlzman ** the Conclution of his 1 


1. 


How are thy Servants bleſ, 91 
How ſure is their Defence 
Eternal Wiſdom is their Guide, 
Their Help, Omnipotener, 


13 foreign Realms and Lands remote, 
Th wo Cin es 1 en eee 
Thro imes if 

And breath 04 in tainced Air. 12 Wy 


3 III. 

Th 29928 8 
Baden ev'ry Region pleaſe: 
The hoary Alpine Hills it was, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene Seas. 


IV. 
Think, O my Soul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted Eyes, 
Thou ſfaw*f the wide extended Deep 
In all its Horrors riſe! 


V. 
Confufion dwelt on ev ry W 
And Fear in ev'ry Heart; 
When Waves on * and i Gulphe on Gulphs, 
O'ercame the Pilot's Art 


VI. 
Yet then from all my Griefs, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſet me free, 
Whilſt in the Confidence of Pray'r 
= Soul took hold on thee. 


VII. For 
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VII. 
For tho? in dreadful Whirls we hung 
Higli on the broken Wave, 4 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent fave. 


The Storm was laid, the Winds retir d 
Obedient to thy Will, 
The Sea that roar'd at thy Command, 

At thy Command was flill., 


OS... | 
In midſt of Dangers, fears, and Death, 
ERR. 

x thy Mercies p 
And humbly hope for more. 


My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my Life, 

3 

An ath, i ath muſt be my n, 
Shall join my Soul to thee. K 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 489. 


85, \ 
6 OU who are fo well acquainted with the Story 


© of Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his making 

* a Diſcourle coucerning Love, he preſſed his Point 

* with ſo much Succels, that all the Bachelors in 

+ his Audience took a Reſolution to marry by the 

* firſt Opportunity, and that all the married Men 

immediately took Horſe and galloped home to their 
Wives. I am apt to think your Diicourſes, in which 

* you have drawn ſo many agreeable Pictures of Mar- 

* riaye, have had a very good Effect this way in Eng- 

* tand, We are obliged to you, at leaſt for having 


taken off that ſenſcleſs Ridicule, which for many 
_N4 Leas 
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* Years the Witlings of the Town have turned upon 
their Fathers and Mothers. For my own Part, I 
was burn in Wedlock, and I don't care who knows 
it; For which Reaſon, among ** others, I 
ſhould look upon myſelf as a moſt in ſuffe rable Cox- 

comb, did I endeavour to maintain that Cuckoldom 
was inſeparable from Marriage, or to make uſe of | 
Huſband and Wife as Terms of Reproach. Nay, | 
Sir, I will go one Step further, and declare to you 
before the whole World, that I am a married Man, 


not to be aſham'd of what I bave done. 
Among the ſeveral Pleaſures that accompany this 
State of Life, and which you have deſcribed in your 
former Papers, there are two you have not taken 
Notice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into the Ac. 
count, by thoſe who write on this Subjeft. You 
muſt have obſerved, in your Speculations on Human 
Nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the Mind 
of Man than Power or Dominion; and this I think 
myſelf amply poſſeſſed of, as 1 am the Father of a 
Family. I am perpetually taken up w giving out 
Orders, in preſcribing Duties, in bearing Parties, 
in adminiſtering Juſtice, and in diſtributing Rewards 
and Puniſhments. To ſpeak in the Language of 
the Centurion, I ſay unte one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh, and to my Ser. 
want, do This and he doth it, In ſhort, Sir, I look 
upon my Family as a Patriarchal Sovereignty; in 
which 17 am myſelf both King and Prieſt. All 
great Governments are nothing elſe but Cluſters ef 
theſe little private Royalties, and therefore I con- 
ſider the Maſters of Families as ſmall Deputy-Go- 
vernors preſiding over the ſeveral little Parcels and 
* .Divifions of their Fellow Subjects. As I take great 
* Pleaſure in the Adminiſtration of my Government iu 
particular, ſo I look upon myſelf not only as a 
* more uſeful, but as much greater and happier Man 
* than any Bachelor in Eng/2:, of my Rank and 
s Condition, 


, . 


There 


and at the fame time I have ſo much Aſſurance as | 


„ 


w 


a „ a 


bay os — &S 
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| © There is another accidental Advantage in Mar- 
© riage, which has likewiſe fallen to my Share, I mean 
the having a Multitude of Children. Theſe I can- 
not but regard as very great Bleſſings. When I 
* ſee my little Troop betore me, I rejoice in the Ad- 
© ditions which I have made to my Species, to my 
© Country, and to my Religion, in having produced 
© ſuch a Number of reaſonable Creatures, Citizens, 
© aud Chriſtians. I am pleaſed to ſee myſelf thus 


« perpetuated ; and as there is no production com- 


+ parable to that of a Human Creature, I am more 
proud of having been the Occaſion of ten ſuch 
glorious Productions, than if I had built an hundred 


C Pyramids at my own Expence, or publiſhed as marry 


Volumes of the fineſt Wit and Learning. In what 
da beautiful Light has the Holy Scripture repreient- 
* ed Abdon one of the Judges of Jrael, who had forty 
© Sons and thirty Grandſons, that rode on three- ſcore 


+ and ten Aſs Colts, —_— to the Magnificenee 


* of the Eaſtern- Countries? How muſt the Heart of 
the old Man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch a beautiful 
* Procetiion of his own Deſcendants, ſuch a numerous 
* Cavalcade of his own raifing ? For my own Part, I 
can fit in my Parlour with great Content, when 
* I take a Review of half a Dozen of my little 
Boys mounting upon Hobbey Horſes, and as many 
© little Girls tutoring their Babies, each of them en- 
* deavouring to excel the reſt, and to do ſomething 
to gain my Favour and Approbation. I cannot 
* queſtion but he who has bleſſed me with ſo many 
Children, will atiſt my Endeavours in providing 
for them. There is one thing I am able to give 
© each of them, which is a virtuous Education. I 


_ ©* think it is Sir Frances Bacon's Obſervation, that in 


* a numerous Family of Children, the eldeſt is often 


© ſpoiled by the Proſpect of an Eſtate, and the youngeſt 


by being the Darling of the Parent; but that ſome 
one or other in the Middle, who has not perhaps 
been regarded, has made his Way in the World, 
and overtopped the reſt. It is my Buſineſs to im- 


plant in every one of my Children the ſame Seeds | 
| > ls 


Ns 
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* of Induſtry, and the fame honeſt Principles. 

* this Means I think I have a fair Chance that one ur 
other of them may grow conſiderable in ſome or 
* other way of Life, whether it be in the Army, or 
in the Fleet, in Trade, or any of the three lcarned 
Profeſſions; for you muſt know, Sir, that from long 
* Experience and Obſervation, I am perſuaded of 
* what ſeems a Paradox to moſt of thoſe with whom 
I converſe, namely, That a Man who has 

* Children, and gives them a good Education, 4 
more likely to raiſe a Family than he who has but 
* one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his whole 
* Eſtate. For this Reaſon, I cannot forbear amuſing 
* myſelf with finding out a General, an Admiral, 


or an Alderman of London, a Divine, a Phyſician, 


* or a Lawyer among my little People who are now 
perhaps in petticoats; and when I ſee the mot 
* airs of my little Daughters when they are playi 

with their Puppets, I cannot but flatter myſelf that 


their Huſbands and Children will be happy in the E 


Poſſeſſion of ſuch Wives and Mothers. . 
+ If you are a Father, you will not perhaps think 
© this Letter impertinent ; but if you are a fingle 


Man, you will not know the Meaning of it, and 


probably throw it into the Fire: Whatever you de- 
termine of it, you may aſſure yourſelf that it comes 
from one who 1s | 

Tour moſt humble Servant, 


bY Philogamut. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 500. 


| The following Letter comes to me from that ex- 
cellent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have mentioned 


more than once as one of that Society who alfiſts me 


in my Speculations. It is a Thought in Sickneſs, and 


of a very ſerious Nature, for which Reaſon I give iti 


a Place in the Paper of this Day. 


SIR, 


. . a , 
1 . one vw we -w wee wr ww . . we TN wee we r= ww wr 5 
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SIX, 

0 Tas Indiſpoſition which has long hung upon 
me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a Head, that it muſt 
+ quickly make un End of me, or of itſelf. You 
may imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad State of 
Health, there are none of your Works which 1 
* read with greater Pleaſure than your Saturday's 
Papers. I ſhould be very glad if I could furniſn 
you with any Hints for that * Entertainment. 
* Were I able to dreſs up ſeveral Thoughs of a ſerr- 

+ ous Nature which have made great Impreſſions on 


* my mind, durivg a long Fit of Sickneſs, they 


* might not be an improper Eatertainment for that 
6 Occahon. t | 1 | 
Among all the Reflections which uſually riſe in 


| « the Mind of = fick Man, who hes Time and Jo- 


* clination to conſider his approaching End, there is 


none more natural than that of his going to appear, 


naked and unbodied, before Him who made him. 


When a Man confiders, that as ſoon as the vital 


Union is diffolved, he ſhall ſee that Supreme Being, 


| * whom he now contemplates at a Diſtance, and ont 


+ in his Works; or, to ſpeak more Philoſophically, 
* when by ſome Faculty in the Soul he ſhall appre- 
hend the Divine Being, and be more ſenſble of 


© his Preſence, than we are now of the Preſence of 


* any Object which the Eye beholds, a Man muſt 
© be loſt in Careleſſneſs and Stupidity who is not al- 
armed at ſuch a Thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his ex- 
© cellent "Treatiſe upon Death, has repreſented, in 
* very ſtrong and lively Colours, the State ot the 


Soul in its firſt Separation from the Body, with re- 


6 | to that invuible World which every where 


_ ©* ſurrounds us, though we are not able to difcover it 


through this grofſer World of Matter, which is ac- 


_* commodated to our Senſes in this Life. His Words 


© are as foollow: . 

„That Death, which in our leaving this World, 
sis nothing elſe but our putting off theſe Bodies, 
| N 6 „teaching 
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* teaching us, that it is only our Union to theſe Bodies 
„which intercepts the Sight of the other World: 
« The other World is not at ſuch a Diſtance from 
4 us, as we may. imagine; the Throne of God in- 
„ deed is at a great Remove from this Earth, above 
* the third Heavens, where he diſplays his Glory to 
e thoſe bleſſed Spirits which encompaſs his Throne; 
4+ Exit as foon as we ſtep out of theſe Bodies we ſtep 
into the other World; which is not fo properly an- 
«© other World, (for there is the fame — and 
« Earth till) as a new State of Life. To live in 
4 theſe Bodies is to live in this World; to live out 
„of them is to remove into the next : For while our 
Souls are confined to theſe Bodies, and can look only 
% through theſe material Cafements, nothing but 
© what is material can affect us; nay, nothing but 
% what is ſo groſs, that it can reflect Licks, and con- 
« vey the Shapes and Colours of Things with it to the 
Eye: So that though within this vilible World 
there be a more glorious Scene of Things than 
what appears to us, we perceive nothing at all of 
it; for this Veil of Fleſh parts the viſible and in- 
vitible World: But when we put off theſe Bodies, 
there are new and ſurpriſing Wonders preſent them- 
ſelves to our Views; when theſe material S h 
are taken off, the Soul with its own naked Eye ſees 
what was inviſible before: And then we are in the 


* 
— 


with it: Thus St. Paul tells us, That when oe 
are at home in the Body, zwe are abſent from th | 
Lord; but awben wwe are abſent from the Body, ue 
are freſeut with the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And 
methinks this is enough to cure us of our Fond 
4 neſs for theſe Bodies, unleſs we think it more de» 
4 firable to be confined to a Priſon and to look through 
« a Grate all our Lives, which gives us but a very 
+44 narrow Proſpect, ald that none of the beſt neither, 
than to be ſet at Liberty to View all the Glories of 
„ the World. What would we give now for the 
.<« leaſt Glimpſe of that inviſible World, which the 

„ ficſt Step we take out of theſe Bodies will ag 7 
with! 


147 


other World, when we can fee it, and converſe | 
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« with? There are ſuch Things as Eye hath not 
« feen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
% Heart of Man to conceive : Death opens our Eyes, 
« enlarges our proſpect,. preſents us with a new and 
« more glorious World, which we can never ſee 
& while we are ſhut up in the Fleſh ; which ſhould 
« make us as willing to part with this Veil, as to 
« take the Film off our Eyes, which hinders our 
Sight. | | 
© As a thinking Man cannot but be very much af- 
« fected with the Idea of his appearing in the Pre- 
© ſence of that Being cm none can ſee aud live; 
he mult be much more affected when he confiders 
that this Being whom he appears before, will ex- 
+ amine all the Actions of his paſt Life, and reward 
© or punith him accordingly. I muit confefs that I 
think there is no Scheme of Religion, beſides that 
of Chriſtianity, which can poſibly ſupport the moſt 
virtuous Perſon under this Thought. Let a Man's 
Innocence be what it will, let his Virtues rife to 
the higheit Pitch of Perfection attainable in this 
© Life, there will ſtill be in him fo many ſecret Sins, 
© ſo many human Frailties, ſo many Offences of Ig- 
* norance, Pathon and Prejudice, fo many unguarded 
Words and Thoughts, and in ſhort, to many De- 
fects in his beſt Actions, that without the, Advan- 
tages of ſuch an Expiation and Atonement as Chriſ- 
* tianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 
© ſhouid be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or 
+ that he ſhould be able to land in his Sight, Our 
* Holy Religion ſuggeſts to us, the only Means 
* whereby our Guilt may be taken away, and our 
« imperfect Obedience accepted. 
It is this Series of Thoughts that I have endea- 
* vourcd to expreſs in the following Hymn, which 
+ I have compoſed during this my Sickneſs. 


WHEN 


The BEAUrIEs of 


1 
Wurd rifing from the Bed of Death, | 


1 
O'erwhelm'd with Guilt and Fear, — 
I fee my Maker, Face to Face, * 

O bow ſhall I appear ? N 


II. | 

If yet, while Paidon may be found, - 9 | | 
And Mercy may be fought, l 

My Heart with inward Horror 

And * at the Thought; 


1 a 
When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd, | 
In Maj jeſty levere, 
And fit in Judgment on * Saas 
0 how mall I appear? 


But thou has told the troubled Mind, 
Who does her Sins lament, 


The timely Tribute of her Tears 
Shall endleſs Woe prevent. 


V. 
Then ſee the Sorrow of my Heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 


And hear my Saviour's dying Groans, 
To give thoſe Sorrows Weight. 


Iv. 

For never ſhall my Soul deſpair 
Her pardon to 4 

Who knows thy only Son has dy d, 
To make her Pardon ſure. 


Srxcraron, Vol. VII. No. 513. 
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( 


| 


; 


| have an Opportunity of acquainting you a 
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MADAM, 


I Writ to you on Saturday dy Mrs. Lucy, and give 
you this T1 ec to urge the ſame Requeſt I made 2 
which was, that I may be admitted to wait upon you, 
1 ftould be very far from _ this, if tt were a 
Tran/preſſion of the moſt ſevere Rules to allow it: 7 
know you are very much above the little Arts which are 
frequent in your Sex, of giving unneceſſary Torments to 
their Admirers ; therefore hope you'll do ſo much Fuf- 
tice to the generous Paſſion I have ſor you, as to let me 
ꝛuhat 


Notices 1 pretend to your good Onion. Hall not 


trouble you with my Sentiment, till I know how they 
 avill be received; and as I know no Reaſon, why Dif- 


ference of Sex ſhould make our Language to each other 
differ from the ordinary Rules of right Reaſon, I. ſhall 
affect Plainneſi and Sincerity in my Diſconrk to you, as 
much as other Lowers do Perplexity and Rapture. In- 


ſead of ſaying, I ſhall die for you, I profeſs I fboutd 
be glad to as Life with you: You are as beautiful, 


as qwitty, as prudent, and as good-humoured, as any 


Woman breathing; but I muſt confeſs to you, I regard 
all theſe Excellencies as you will pleaſe to Ret Tho, 
for my Happineſs or Miſery. With me, Madam, the 
only lafling Motive to Love is the Hope of its becoming 


mutual. I beg of you to let Mrs. Lucy ſend me Word 


when [ may attend you. I promiſe you, Dll talk of no- 
thing but ind ſſeren ! Things; though at the ſame Time 
I knoxv not how I flall approach you in the tender Mo- 
ment of firfl ſecing you, after this Declaration of, 

| MADAM | 


Your moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Faithful, 
Humble Servant, &c. A 
TATLER, Vol. I. No. 35. 
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S1 R, | ——— — Juby, 1713. f 


OM Tus other Day I went into-the Houſe of one 


in our Family, and (by my Grandmother's Kind- 
neſs) had her Education with my Mother from her 
| Tnfancy ; fo that ſhe is of a Spirit and Underſtand- 
ing greatly ſuperior to her own Rank. I found 
the poor Woman in the vrmoſt Diforder of Mind 
© and Attire, drowned in Tears, and reduced to a 
Condition that looked rather like Stupidity than 
* Grief. She leaned upon her Arm over a Table, 


«„ „„„% „ 


8 


on which lay a Letter Folded up and directed to a 
certain Nobleman very famous in our Parts for | 
» Low-Intrigue, or (in plainer Words) for debauch- | 
ing Country Girls; in which Number is the un- 
+ fortunate Daughter of my poor Tenant, as I leam 


from the following Letter written by her Mother, 


I have ſent you here a Copy of it, which, made : Y 


s 2 in your Paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful 
6 


Reflections to many men of Figure and Quality, 


« who indulge themtelves in a Pathon, which they 


poſſeſe but in common with the vileſt Part of Man» | 


ä 


0 L AST Night I diſcovered the Injury you have 


+ done to my Daughter. Heaven knows how lor 
and piercing a Torment that ſhort-lived ſha 
© Pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon me ; upon me, 


from whom you never received any offence. This | 


Conſideration alune ſhould have deterred a Noble 
+ Mind from fo baſe and ungenerous an Act. But, 
alas! what is all the Grief that muſt be my Shaie, 
* in .ompariſon of that, with which you have re. 
« quited her by whom you have been obliged ? Los 
* of good Name, Anguiſh of Heart, Shame 7 

* 


of my Tenants, whoſe Wife was formerly a Servant 


* — 9 
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+ famy, are what muſt inevitably fall upon her, un- 
© lets the gets over them by what is much worſe, 
open Impudence, profetied Lewdneſs, and abandon- 
ed Proſtitution. Theſe are the Returns you have 
© made to her, for putting in your Power all her 
Livelihood and Dependence, her Virtue and Repu- 
tation. O, my Lord, ſhould my Son have practiſed 


| + the like on one of your Daughters l know 


you {well with Indignation at the very Mention of 
* It, and would think he deſerved a thouſand Deaths, 
* ſhould he make ſuch an Attempt upon the Honour 
* of your F _— "Tis well, my Lord. And is then 
© the Honour of your Daughter, whom ſtill, though 
it had been violated, you might have maintained in 
Plenty, and even Luxury, of greater Moment to 
* her, than to my Daughter hers, whoſe only Suſ- 
* tenance it was? And muſt my Son, void of all the 
© Advantages of a generous Education, muſt he, 1 
* fay, conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed 
from all Reflection? Eternal Contumely attend that 
guilty Title which claims Exemption from Thought 
| * and arrogates to its Wearers the Prerogative of 
© Brutes, Ever curſed be its falſe Luſtre, Which 
could dazzle.my poor Daughter to her Undoing. 
Was it for this that the exalted Merits and godlike 
+ Virtues of your great Anceſtor were honoured with 
2 Coronet, that it might be a Pander to his Poſte- 
© rity, and confer a Privilege of diſnonouring the In- 
© nocent and Defenceleſs? At this Rate the Laws of 
Rewards ſhould be inverted, and he who is generous 
and good ſhould be made a Beggar and a Slave; that 
Induſtry and honeſt Diligence may keep his Poſte - 
© rity untported, and preſerve them from ruining Vir 
* gins, and making whole Families unhappy. Wretch- 
* euneſs is now become my everlaſting Portion! Your 
Crime, my Lord, will draw Perdition even upon 
* my Head, I may not ſue for Forgiveneſs of my 


+ own Failings and Miſdeeds, for I never can forgive 


* yours ; but ſhall curſe you with my dying Breath, 
and at the laſt tremendous Day ſhall hold forth in 
my Arms my mugh wronged Child, and call aloud 

| | | for 
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* for Vengeance on her Defiler. Under theſe preſent 
Horrors of Mind 1 could be conteht to be your 
* chief Tormentor, ever paying you Mack-reve. 
_ * rence, and founding in your Ears, to your unut⸗ 
_* terable Loathing, the empty Title which inſpired 


2 you with Preſumption to tempt, and over-awed my 3 


Daughter to comply. 
* Thus have I given ſome Vent to my Sorrow 


* nor fear I to awaken you to Repentance, fo that 


6 — Sin may be forgiven: The Divine Laws have 
deen broken, but much Injury, irreparable Injury, 
* has been alſo done to me, and the juit judge will 
* not pardon that till I do, | N 
Your Conſcience vill help you to my Name, 


. Guanviay, Vol. II. No. 125 1 


To the Guanpian. 
Ola NzsrtoR, FH 


— you diſtance me not ſo much in Yea | 


_ © as in Wiſdom, and therefore fince you have gained 

ſo deſerved a Reputation, I beg your Aſſiſtance in 
* correfting the ners of an untoward Lad, who 
0 may liſten to your Admonitions, ſooner 
than to all the ſevere Checks, and grave Reprookfi 
+ of a Father, Without any longer Preamble, you 
+ mult know, Sir, that about two Years ago, Fach 


+ my eldett Son and Heir, was ſent up to London, w 


+ be admitted of the Temple, not fo much with a 
View of his ſtudying the Law, as a Defire to im- 
prove his Breeding. This was done out of a Com- 
_ © plaiſance to a Coulin of his, an Airy Lady, who 
© was continually teazing me, that the Boy would 
+ thoot up into a mere Country Booby, it he did not 
« ſee a little of the World. She herſclf was bred 
* chiefly in Town, and ſince ſhe was married into 
«+ the 0 WM. — 


EF 


ys neather locks, nor talks, nor dulls | 


Kr 2 a 


| © Bed at Ten, and rife at half an Hour paſt 
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like any of her Neighbours, and is grown the Ad- 
| * miration of every one but her Huſband. The lat- 
[ter End of lait Month ſome important Buſineſs 


called me up to Town, and the firſt Thing 1 did, 
the next Morning about ten, was to pay a Vitlit to 


my fon at his Chambers; but as I begun to knock 
ent the door, I was interrupted by the Bed-maker 


in the Staircaſe, who told me her Mafter ſeldom 


| * roſe till about Twelve, and about One I might be 


* ſure to find him drinking Tea. I bid her ſome- 


what haſhly hold her Pranng, and open the Door, 
1 * which accordingly ſhe did. The firit Thing I ob- 
| * ſerved upon the Table was the ſecret Amours of 


and by it ſtood a Box of Pills; on a Chair lay 


| * a Snuff-bux with a Fan half broke, and on the 


* Floor a Pair of Foils, Having ſeen this Furni- 


| * ture I entered his Bed-chamber, not without ſome 


* Noiſe, whereupon he began to ſwear at his Bed- 


maker (as he thought) for diſturbing him ſo ſoon 


* and was turning about for the other Nap, when T 
* diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, fickly viſage, that had 
* I not heard his Voice, I ſhould never have gueſſed 
* him to have been my Son. How different was his 


* Countenance from that ruddy, hale Complexion 
which he had at parting with me from Home! After 


* I had waked him, he gave me to underitand, that 
* he was but lately recovered out of a violent Fever, 
* and the Reuſon why be did not acquaint me with 
* it, was, leſt the melancholy news might occafion 


g too many Tears among his Relations, and be an 


| unſupportable Grief to his Mother. To be ſhort 


* with you, old Nes rox, I hurried my young Spark 
* down into the Country along with me, and there 
© am endeavouring to plump him up, ſo as to be no 
Diſgrace to his Pedigree; for I aſſure you it was 


| * never known in the Memory of Man, that any one 


of the Family of the Ringawood: ever fell into a Con- 
* ſumption, except Mrs. Dorothy Ringy100d, who 
* died a Maid at 45. In order to bring him to him- 
© ſelf, and to be one of us again, I make him 80 
ive; 


to 
and 


» 


* 
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* and when he is puling for Buhea Tea and Cream, 
1 place upon a Table a jolly Piece of cold roaſt 

| * Beef, or well-powdered Ham, and bid him eat and 
live; then take him into the Fields to obſerve the | 
* Reapers, how the Harveit goes forward. There | 
* 1s no Body pleated with his preſent Conſtitution 
* but his gay Couſin, who ſpirits him up, and tells 
* him, he looks fair, and is grown well ſhaped ; but 
the honeſt Tenants ſhake their Heads and cry, Lack 
© a-day, how thin is poor young Maſter fallen! The 


* other Day, when 1 told him of it, he had the Im- | 


* Pudence to reply, I hope, Sir, you would not have 
eme as fat as Mr. ——— Alas! what would then be- 
come of me? How would the Ladies piſh at fucha 
_ © monſtrous Thing ?—If you are truly, what your 
© Title unports, a Guardian, pray Sir be pleaſed to 
* conſider what a noble Generation muſt in all Pro- 
_ © bability enſue from the Lives which the Town-bred 
 * Gentlemen too often lead. A Friend of mine not 
long ago, as we were complaining of the Times, 
repeated two Stanzas out of my Lord Ro/commen, 
* which I think may here be applicable, 


*Tavas not the Spawn of ſuch as theſe, : 
t. dy'd dub Panic blood the — Seas, 
Ad nad the lern acides: 
Made the proud Aſian Monasch feel, 
How weak his Gold was againf{ Europe's Steel, 
Forced e en dire Hannibal to yield, 

And won the long diſputed World at fatal Zama's. Field. 
But ſoldiers of a ruftic Mould, _ 
Rough, herdy, ſea/oned, manly, bold ; 

Either they dug the ftub born Ground, 5 
Or thro' hewn Woods their weighty Strokes did ſound. 
And after the declining Sun wy 3 
Had chang*d the Shadows, and their Taſk wwas done, 
Home with their weary Team they took their Way, | 
And drown'd in friendly Bowls the Labour of the Day. 
bi I am, SIR, 
Vour very humble Servant, 
JONATHAN n 
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5.81 forgot to tell you, that while I waited 


in my Son's Anti-chamber, I found upon the Table 
© the tollowing Bill. 


Sold to Mr. Fonathan Ringwood, 21 /. 1. d. 
6 plain Mullin Head and Nodes with þ 1 6 
Colbertine Lace, 


« Six Pair of white Kid Gloves for 1 
Madam 8 tha Abs 
Three Handkerchiefs for Madam | 4h Bs 
6 Sally, | | 5 0 


„ Jo tis Cb 1 fe dis n 
Bill, with this remarkable Article, 


4 ! For Mr. Rin three Pair of 5 
E 


And in the Drawer of the Table was the follow- 
ing — | 


5 Mr. Ring wood, 
I defire, — becauſe you are ſuch a country 
* Booby, that you ſorget the Uſe and Care of your 
* Snuff-box, you would not call me a Thief. Pray 
* ſee my Face no more. 
| Your abuſed Friend, 
SARAH GALLOP. 


| + Under theſe Words my hopeful Heir had writ, 
© WMemorand im, to ſend her Word 1 found my Box, 
* though I know ſhe has it.“ 
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Lazors. 


| | Labour is o two "Whats. either that 
which a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or that 
which he undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of 
them generally changes the Naine of Labour for th: * 
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of Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary Labour 
nas it riſes from another Motive. | 
A country Lite abounds in both theſe Kinds of 
Labour, and for that Reaſon gives a Man a greater 
Stock of Health, and conſequently a more 5 
Enjoyment of himſelf, than any other Way of Life. 
I confider the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, 
or to uſe a more ruſtic Phraſe, a bundle of Pipes and 
Strainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonderful 2 


Manner as to make a proper Engine for the Soul to 
work with. This Deſcription does not only compre. = 


hend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves 


and Arteries, but every Muſcle, and every Ligature, | 


which is a Compolition of Fibres, that are ſo many 
imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all Sides 
with inviſible Glands or Strainers. 3 

This general Idea of a human Body, without confi- 


dering ir in its niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſee how ab» 


ſolutely neceſſary Labour is for the right Preferva- 
tion of is There muſt be frequent Motions and Agi- 
tations, to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices con- 
tained in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe that Inf 
nitude of Pipes and Strainers of which it is compoſed, 
and to give their ſolid Parts a more firm and laſting 
Tone. Labour or Exerciſe ferments the Humour, 
caſts them into their proper Channels, throws off Re- 
dundancies, and helps Nature in thoſe ſecret Diſtri- 
butions, without which the Body cannot ſubſiſt in its 
Vigour, nor the foul act with Chearfulneſs. | 
I might here mention the Effects which this has 


u all the Faculties of the Mind, by beeping — | 


uderſtanding clear, the Imagination untrou 


refining thoſe Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper 


Exertion of our intellectual Faculties, during the of 
ſen Laws of Union between Soul and B. 7 t is 
to a Neglect in this Particular that we mu 


the Spieen, which is ſo frequent in Men ot ſtudious 

and ſedentary Tempers, as well as the Vapours to 

which thoſe of the other Sex are ſo often ſubject. 
Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceffary for 


our Well-being, Nature would not have made *. 
2 Body 
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Body ſo proper for it, by giving ſuch an Activity to 
the Linda, and ſuch a Plianey to every Part as necei- 


ſarily produce thoſe Compreſſions, Extenſions, Con- 


torſione, Dilatations, and all other Kinds of Motions 
that are necetlary for the Preſervation of ſuch a Syf- 
tem of Tubes and Glands as haz been before men- 


tioned. And rhat we might not want Inducements 


to engage us in ſuch an Exercile of the Body as is 

r Dr its Weltare, it is fo ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to men- 
tion Riches and Honour, even Food and Raiment 
are not to be come at, without the toil of the Hands, 
and Sweat of the Brows. Providence furniſhes Ma- 
terials, but expects that we ſhould work them up our- 
ſelves. The Earth muſt be laboured before it gives 
its Increaſe, and when it is forced into its ſeveral 
Products, h W many Hunds muſt they paſs through 
before they are fit for Ule ? Manufactures, Trade, 
and Agriculture, naturally employ more than nine- 
teen Parts of the Species in twenty ; and as for 


| thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the Condi- 


tion in which they are born, they are more miſera- 
ble than the reſt of Mankind, unleſs they indulge 

themſelves in that voluntary Labour which goes - : 
the Name of Exerciſe. My Friend, Sir Roc, 
has been an indefatigable Man in Buſineſs of this 


| Kind, and has hung ſeveral Parts of his Houſe with 
the Trophies of his former Labours. The Walls 


of his great Hall are covered with the Horns of ſe- 
veral Kinds of Deer that he has killed in the Chace, 
which he thinks the moſt valuable Furniture of his 
Houſe, as they afford him frequent Topics of Dil- 
courſe, and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the 


| lower End of the Hall, is a large Otter's Skin ſtuffed 


with Hay, which his Mother ordered to be hung 
up in that Manner, and the Knight looks upon with 
eat Satisfacton, becauſe it ſerms he was but nine 
ears old when his Deg killed him. A little Room 
joining to the Hall is a Kind of Arſenal filled with 
Guns of ſeveral Sizes and Inventions, with which 
the Knight has made great Havock in the 9 
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and deſtroyed many Thouſands of Pheaſants, par- 
tridges, and Moodcocks. His Stable-doors are pateh- 
ed with noſes that belonged to Foxes of the Knight's 
_ own hunting down. Sir RocGtr ſhewed me one of 


them, which for Diſtinction ſake has a Brafs Nait | 


ſtruck through it, which coſt him about fifteen Houn 
Riding, carried him through half a dozen Counti 
killed him a Brace of Geldings, and loſt above half 


his Dogs. This the Knight looks upon as one of | 


the greateſt Exploits of his Life. The perverſe Wi. 
dow, whom 1 have given ſome Account of, was the 
Death of ſeveral Foxes; for Sir RoGtr has often 
rold me that in the Courſe of his Amours he patched 
the Weſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever the WE 
dow was cruel, the Foxes were ſure to pay for it. In 
proportion as his Paſſion for the Widow abated, and 
old Age came on, he left of Fox hunting; but a 


Hare is not yet ſafe that fits within ten miles of his | 


Houſe. 
There is no Kind of Exerciſe which I would fore- 
commend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of 
Riding, as there is none which ſo much conduces to 
Health, and is every Way accommodared to the Bo- 
dy, according to the Idea which 1 have given of it. 


Doctor Sydenham is very laviſh in its Praiſes; and if 


the Engliſh reader will fee the mechanical Effects 
of it deicribed, at length, he may find them in a Book 

publiſhed not many Years ſince, under the Title of 
Medecina Gymnaftica. For my own Part, when I am 
in Town, tor want of theſe Opportunities, I exerciſe 
myſelf an Hour every Morning upon a dumb Bell 


that is placed in a Corner of my Room, and pleaſes 


me the more becauſe it does every Thing I require 
of it in the moſt profound Silence. My Landlady 
and her Daughters are ſo well acquainted with my 
Hours of Exerciſe, that they never come into my 
Room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringing. 

| When I was ſome Years younger than I am at 
preſent, I uſed to employ mylelf in a more laborious 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of 


| Exerciſes that is written with great Erudition # wa 
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ere called the extouayia, or the fighting with a Man's 
— Shadow, and — in the brandiſhing of two 
ſhort Sticks graſped in each Hand, and with 
Plugs of Lead at either End. This opens the Cheſt, 
exerciſes the Limbs, and gives a Man all the Plea- 
ſure of Boxing, without the Biows. I could wiſh - 
the ſeveral learned Men would lay out that Time 
which they employ in Controve and Diſputes 


| about nothing, in this Method of fighting with their 

| own Shadows. It might conduce very much to eva- 

1 — 5 the Spleen, which makes them uneaſy to the 
. | 


blic as well as to themſelves. 

To conclude, as I am a Compound of Soul and 
Body, I conſider my ſelf as obliged to a double Scheme 
of Duties ; and think I have not fulfilled the Bu- 
fineſs of the Day when I do not thus employ the one 
in Labour and Exerciſe, as well as the other in Study 


SrecrTArOR, Vol. II. No. 115. 


LiBtERALITY. 


As no one can be faid to enjoy Health, who is 


only not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a light. 


ſome and invigorating Principle, which will not ſuf- 


| fer him to remain Idle, but ſtill ſpurs him on to Ac- 


tion; ſo in the Practice of every Virtue, there is 
ſome additional Grace required, to give a Claim of 


excelling in this or that particular Action. A Dia- 


mond may want poliſhing, though the Value be ftill 
intrinſically the fame ; and the fame Good may be 
done with different Degrees of Luſtre. No Man 


| fhould be contented with himſelf that he barely does 
| well, but he ſhould perform every Thing in the beſt 
| and moſt becoming Manner that be is able. 


Tully tells us he wrote his Book of Offices, becauſe 
there was no Time of Life in which ſome correſpon- 


1 dent Duty might not be practiſed ; nor is there a 


uty without a certain Decency accompanying it, by 


which 9 Virtue 'tis joined to will ſeem to be dou- 


Vol. II. O bled. 
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bled. Another may do the fame Thing, and yet the 
Action want that Air and Beauty which diſtinguiſhes 
it from others: like that inimitable Sunſhine Titeqwis 
ſaid to have difluſed over his Landſkips; which 

notes them his, and has been always uncqualled by 
any other Perſon. EN 

The:e is no one Action in which this Quality I 


am ſpeaking of will be more ſenſibly perceived, chan 


in granting a Requeſt or doing an Othce of Kinduek, 
Mummius, by his Way of conſenting to a Benefac- 
tion, ſhall make it loſe its Name; while Carus dau- 
bles the Kindneſs and the Obligation : From the firſt 
the deſired Requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but from fo 
doubtful a Brow, that the Obliged has almoſt a 
much Reaſon to reſent the Manner of beſtowing it, 2s 
to be thankful for the Favour itſelf. Carus invites 


with a pleaſing Air, to give him an 8 | 


doing an Act of Humanity, meets the Petition 
Way, and conſents to a Requeit with a Countenance 
which proclaims the Satisfaction of his Mind in affiſ- 
ing the Diſtreſſed. Js 


The Dccency then that is to be obſerved in Libe. |] 


rality ſeems to conſiſt in its being performed with 


ſuch Chearfulneſs, as may expreſs che Gad - like Pla- 


ſure which is to be met with in obliging one's Fel- 
low-Creatures : that may ſhew Good-nature and Be- 
ne volence over-flowed, and do not, as in ſome Men, 
run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the Sediments ofa 
grudgiug uncommunicative Diipoſition. | 
Since I have intimated that the greateſt Decorum 
is to be preſerved in the beſtowing our good Offices, [ 
will illuſtrate it a little by an Example drawn from 
private Life, which carries with it ſuch a Profuſien 
of Liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but 
the Humanity and Good-nature which accom 


it. It is a Letter of Plizy's, which I ſhall here tun. 
late, becauſe the Action will beſt appear in its firſt | 
Dreſs of Thought, without any foreign or ambitiow 


Ornameats. 
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Prixy to QUuiINTILIAN, 


c Tnovon I am fully acquainted with the Con- 
« tentment and juſt Moderation of your Mind, and 


| = the Conformity the Education you have given your 


© Davghter bears to your own Character; yet ſinee 
© the is ſuddenly to be married to a Perſon of Diſtine- 
© tion, whoſe Figure in the World makes it neceſ- 
© fary for her to be at a more than ordinary Expence 
© in Clothes and Equipage ſuitable to her Huſband's 
Quality; by which, though her intrinfic Worth be 
© not augmented, yet will it receive both Qrnament 
© and Luſtre: And knowing your Eſtate to be as 
© moderate as the Riches of your Mind are abun- 
« dant, I muſt challenge to myſelf ſome Part of the 
« Burden ; and as a Parent of your Child, I preſent 


| © her with twelve hundred and fifty Crowns towards 


* theſe Expences; which Sum had been mucb larger, 
© had I not feared the Smalleſs of it would be the 
© greateſt Inducement with you to accept of it. 
Farewell.” 


Thus ſhould a Benefaction be done with a good 


Grace, and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt Point of Light; ir 


ſhould not only anſwer all the Hopes and Exigencies 
of the Receiver, but even out-run his Wiſhes : 'Tis. 


this happy Manner of Behaviour which adds new 


Charms to it, and ſoftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Na- 
ture, which otherwiſe would be rather diſtaſteful than 


_ agreeable. Without it, Valour would degenerate 


into Brutality, Learning into Pedantry, and the gen- 


deeleſt Demeanour into Affectation. Even Religion 


itſelf, unleſs Deccncy be the Handmaid that waits up- 
on her, is apt to make People appear guilty of Sour- 
neſs and ill Humour; but this ſhews Virtue in her 
firſt original Form, adds a Comelineſs to Religion, 
aud give its Profeſſors the juſteſt Title to the 
of Holineſs. A man fully inſtructed in this Art, 
may aſſume a thouſand Shapes, and pleaſe in all: 
He may do a thouſand Actions that ſhall become nome 
0 2 other 
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other but himſelf; not that the Things themſelves 
are different, but the Manner of doing them. 

If you examine each Feature by itſelf, Aglaura and 
Calliclea are equally handſome ; but take them in the 
Whole, and you cannot ſuffer the Compariſon : The 
one is full of Numberleſs, nameleſs Graces, the other 
of as many nameleſs Faults. 

The Comelineſs of Perſon, and the Decency of 
Behaviour, add infinite Weight to what is pro- 
nounced by any one. *Tis the Want of this that 
often makes the Rebukes and Advice of old rigid 
Perſons of no Effect, and leave a Diſpleaſure in the | 
Minds of thoſe they are directed to: Bur Youth and 
Beauty, if accompanied with a graceful and becom- 
ing Severity, is of mighty Force to raiſe, even in the 
moſt Profligate, a Senſe of Shame. In Milton, the 
Devil is never deſcribed aſhamed but once, and that 
at the Rebuke of a beauteous Angel. I, 


So /pake the Gherub ; and hi: grave Rebuke, 
Severe in yourbful Beauty, added Grace 
Invincible: Abaſh'd the Dewil flood, 

And felt how au. ful Goodneſs is, and ſaw 
Virtue in her own Shape how lovely ! ſav and pin'd 


The Care of doing nothing unbecoming, has ac- 
companied the greateſt Minds to their laſt Moments. 
They avoided even an indecent Poſture in the very 
Article of Death. Thus Ce/ar gathered his Robe 
about him, that he might not fall into a Manner un- 
becoming of himſelf; and the greateſt Concern that 
appeared in the Behaviour of Lucretia, when ſhe 
Rabbed herſelf was, that her Body ſhould lie in an 
Attitude worthy the Mind which had inhabited it. 


— procumbat honeffs, 
Extrema bc etiam cura cadentis erat. fol 


 ITawwes her laſt Thought, how decently to fall. 
5 — Vol. IV. No. 292 
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| Aru a few Moments before his Death, 


aſked his Friends who ſtood about him, if they thought 
he had af&ted his Part well; and upon receiving ſuch 
an Anſwer as was due to his extraordinary Merit, 
Let me then, ſays he, go the Stage with your Aę- 


plauſe; uſing the Expre with which the Roman 
Actors made their Eæit at the Conclufion of a drama- 
tic Piece. I could wiſh that Men, while they are 


in Health would confider well the Nature of the Part 
they are engaged in, and what Figure it will make in 


the Minds of thoſe they leave behind them: Whether 


it was worth coming into the World for ; whether it 


de ſuitable to a reaſonable Being; in ſhort, whether it 
| appears graceful in this Life or will turn to an Advan- 


tage in the next. Let the Sycophant, or Buffoon, 
the Satiriſt, or the good Companion, conſider with 
himſelf, when his Body ſhall be laid in the Grave, 
and his Soul paſs into another State of Exiſtence, how 

much it would redound to his Praiſe to have it ſaid of 


„ him that no Man in England eat better, that he had 


an admirable Talent of turning his Friends into Ri- 


dicule, that no Body out-did him at an ill-natured 


Jeſt, or that he never went to Bed before he had diſ- 
patched his third Bottle. Theſe are, however, very 
common Funeral Orations, and Eulogiums on de- 
ceaſed Perſons who have acted — dias with 
ſome Figure and Reputation. | 

But it we look into the Bulk of our Species, they 
are ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a Moment 
aiter their Diſappearance. They leave behind them 
no Traces of their Exiſtence, but are forgotten as 
though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted by the Poor, regretted by the Rich, nor cele- 


| brated by the Learned. They are neither miſſed in 


the Commonwealth, nor lamented by private Perſons. 
Their Actions are of no Significancy to Mankind, and 


might have been performed by Creatures of much 
lets Dignity than thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by the 
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Faculty of Reaſon. An eminent French Author 
{ſpeaks ſomewhere to the tullowing Purpole ; I have 
often ſeen from my Cbamber-window two noble 
Creatures, both of them of an erect Countenance and 
_ endowed with Reaſon. Theſe two intellectual Beings 
are employed from Morning till Night, in rubbing 
two ſmocth Stones one upon another; that is, as the 
Vulgar ous It, in poliſhing Marble, 244M 
My Friend, Sir ANnvuztw FREEPORT, as we were 
fitting in the Club laſt Night, gave us an Account 
of a ſober Citizen who died a fews Days fince. This 
honeſt Man being of greater Conſequence in his own 


Thoughts, than in the Eye of the World, had for 


ſome Years paſt kept a Journal of his Life, Sir 
AxpREw ſhewed us one Week of it. Since the Oc. 
_ eurrences ſet down in it mark out ſuch a Road of Ac» 
tion as that I have been ſpeaking of, I ſhall prefer 
my Reader with a faithtul Copy of it; after having 
firit informed him, that the Deceaſed Perſon had 
in his Youth been bred to Trade, but finding bim- 
ſelf not ſo well turned for Buſineſs, he had for feveral 
Years lait paſt lived altogether upon a moderate An- 
nuity, 5 1 

Moxvpar, E'ght o'Clock. I put on my Clothes, 
and walked into the Parlour, | | 

Nine o'Clock ditto, Tied my Knee-ſtrings and waſh- 
ed my Hands. | | iP" 
Hours Ten, Eleven, and Ttuelve. Smoaked three 
Pipes of Virginia. Real the Srpplement and Dail 
Courant. Things go ill in the North. Mr. NI 
Opinion thereupon. | ; 
One o Clocſ in the Afterncon. Chid Ra for millay- 
ing wy Tobacco-Box. 2 
Duo o'Clock. Sat down to Dinner. Mem. Too many 
Plums, and no Suet. 

From three to Four, Took my Afternoon's Nap. 

From Four to Six. Walked into the Field: Wind, 
86. © 

From Six till Ten. At the Club, Mr. Ni/oy's Opi- 
nion about the Peace. 

Ten o'Clock. Went to Bed, ſlept ſound. 

| | Tus DA, 
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TursDAY, BEING HOLIDAY, Eight o'Ciock. Roſe 
as uſual. | | 

Nine lock. Waſhed Hands and Face, ſhaved, put 
on my double- ſoaled Shoes. 
Jen, Eleven, Twelve. Took a Walk to Mington. 

Out. Took a Pot of Mother Cob's Mild. 

Betuwveen Trvo and Three. Returned, dined on a 
Knuckle of Veal and Bacon. Mem. Sprouts want- 
ing. 
Three. Nap as uſual. 
From Four to Six, Coffee-houſe. Read the News. 
A Dith of Twiſt. Grand Viſier ſtrangled. 

From Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Niſoy's Ac- 
count of the Great Turk. | 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Viſier. Broken Sleep. 

WepwespayY, Eight o'Clock. Tongue of my 
Shoe Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. 

Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill. Mem. To be 


allowed for the laſt Leg of Mutton. 


Ten, Eleven. At the Coffee-houſe. More Work 
in the North. Stranger in a Black Wig aſked me 
how Stocks went. | 


From Eleven to One. Walked in the Fields. Wind 


to the South. 
From one to Tuo. Smoaked a Pipe and an half. 
T:vo. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 
Three. Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter Diſh 


| Mem. Cook-Maid in Love and grown careleſs. 


From Four to Six, At the Coffee-houſe. Advice 
from Smyrna, that the Grand Viſier was firſt of all 
ſtrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six 0'Clock in the Evening, Was half an Hour in 
the Club before any Body elſe came, Mr. Ni/ty of 
Opinion that the Grand Viſier was not ſtrangled the 
Sixth Taft, | | 

Ten at Nizht, Went to Bed. Slept without wa- 
king till Nine next morning. IE 

TwursDay, Nine o'Clock. Staid within till Two + 
o'Clock for Sir Timetly; who did not bring me my 
Auuuity according to his Promiſe, 

e O04 Tuo 
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Tavo in the Afternoon. Sat down to Dinner. Lot 
of Appetite. Small Beer ſour. Beef over-corned. 

Three. Could not take my Nap. 

Four and Five Gave Ralph a Box on the Ear. 
Turned off my Cook-maid. Sent a Meſſenger to Sir 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the Club To-night, 
Went to Bed at Nine o'Clock. 8 
Papa v. Paſſed the Morning in Meditation up- 

on Sir Timothy, who was with me a Quarter before 
Twelve. | 
Twelve o Clock. Bought a new Head to my Cane, 
and a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a Glaſs of Purl 
to recover Appetite. 
Two and Three. Dined and Slept well. 
Fron Four to Six, Went to the Coffee-houſe, 
Met Mr. Niy there. Smoked ſeveral Pipes. Mr, 
| - ey Opinion that laced Coffee is bad for the 


Six o Clock. At the Club as Steward. Sat late. 
 _ Tavelveo'Clock. Went to Bed, dreamt that I drank 
Small Beer with the Grand Vitier. E 
 SaTurRDaAY. Waked at Eleven, walked in the 
Field, Wind N. KE. | 
Twelve. Caught in a Shower. ES | 
| One in the Afternoon. Returned Home, and dried 
myſelf. | | 
* ws. Mr. Niſby dined with me. Firſt Courſe, 
Marrow- bones ; Second, Ox-cheek, with a Boule 
of Brooks and Hellier. | 
Three o'Clock. Overſlept myſelf. 
Six. Went to the Club. Like to have fallen into 
a Gutter, Grand Viher certainly dead. Ec. 


I queſtion not but the Reader will be ſurpriſed tio 
find the above-mentioned Journaliſt taking ſo much 
Care of a lite that was filled with ſuch inconſiderable 
Actions, and received ſo very ſmall Improvements; 
and yet if we look into the Behaviour of many whom 
we Laily converſe with, we ſhall find that molt of our 
Fouls are taken up in thoſe three important Articles | 
of Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping, I do not — 
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doſe that a Man loſes his Time, who is not en 


in public Affairs, or in an illuſtrious Courſe of Action. 


On the contrary, I believe our Hours may very often 
be more profitably laid out in ſuch Tranſactions as 
make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch as are 
apt to draw upon them the Attention of Mankind. 
One may become wiſer and better by ſeveral Methods 


of employing one's Self in Secreſy and Silence, and 


do what is laudable without Noiſe or Oſtenation. 
I would, however, recommend to every one of m 
Readers, the keeping a Journal of their lives for one 
Week, and ſetting down punctually their whole Se- 


ries of Employments during that Space of Time. 


This Kind of Self- Examination would give them a 
true State of themſelves, and incline them to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly what they are about. One Day would 
rectify the Omiſſions of another, and make a Man 
weigh all thoſe indifferent Actions, which though 
2 are calily forgotten, muſt certainly be accounted 
r. . | | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 317. 
MAN. | 
M AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very hel 


and a very wretched Being. He is ſubject every Mo- 
ment to- the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes. He 
is beſet with Dangers on all Sides, and may become 
unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he could 


not torelee, nor have prevented had he foreſeen 
them. | ; 


It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo 


many Accidents, that we are under the Care cf one 


who directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
Manageraent of every Thing that is capable of an- 
noying or oftending us; who knows the Aflittanee 
we ſtand in Necd of, and is always ready to beſtow it 
on thoſe who aſk it of him. = 5 = 

The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 
to ſo infinitely Wile and Good a Being, is a firm Re- 
lance on him, for the Bleſſings aud Conveniences of 
| "wy Lite, 
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Life, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance 
out of all ſuch Dangers and Difficulties as may befall 
us. 

The Man who always lives in this Diſpoſition of 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views 
of human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this Relation to the Supreme Being, 
At the ſame Time that he reflects upon his own 
Weakneſs and Imperfection, he comtorts himſelf with 
the Contemplation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which 
are N * for his Safety and his Welfare. He 
finds his Want of Forefight made up by the Omniſci- 
ence of him who is his Support. He is not ſenſible 
of his own want of Strength, when he knows that 
his Helper is Almighty. In ſhort, the Perſon who 
has a Truſt on the Supreme Being is Powerful 
in his Power, Wile by his Wiſdom, Happy by his 


Happineſs. He reaps the Benefit of every divine Al-. 


tribute, and loſes his own Inſufficiency in the Fulneſs 
of infinite Pertection. 5 | 5 

To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and ſuccour us; the Divine Goodneſs hav- 
ing made ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding 
þ ſhould have been miſerable had it been forbid- 

n us. ; 
Among ſeveral Motives, which might be made uſe 
of to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only take 
Notice of thoſe that follow. | 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, He 
will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him. 

But without conſidering the ſupernatural Bleſſing 
which accompanies this Duty, we may obſerve that it 
has a natural Tendency to its own — or, in 


other Words, that this firm Truſt and Confidence in 
the great Diſpoſer of all Things, contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any Affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfully. A Perſon who believes he bas 
his Succour at hand, and that he acts in the Sight of 
his Friend, often exerts himſelf beyond his Abilities, 
and does Wonders that are not to be matched by . 
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fiſtance of an Almighty Being naturally produces Pa- 
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who is not animated with ſuch a Confidence of Suc- 
ceſs. I could preduce Inſtances, from Hiſtory, of 
Generals, who, out of a Belief that they were under 
the Protection of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not only 
encourage their Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but have 
acted themſelves beyond what they would have done, 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch a Belief. I might 

7 how ſuch a Truſt in the Aſ- 


tience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, and all other Diſpoſitions 

of Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamities which we are 

not able to remove. 5 | 
The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com- 


fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty and 
Aſfliction, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. 
When the Soul is hovering in the laſt Moments of its 


Separation, when it is juſt entering on another State 
of Exiſtence, to converſe with Scenes, and Objects, 
and Companions that are altogether new, what can. 
ſupport her under ſuch Treinblings of Thought, ſuch 
Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch Apprehenſions, but the 
caſting off all her Cares upon bon who firſt gave her 
Being, who has conducted her through one Stage of 
it, and will be always with her to guide and comfort 
her in her Progreſs through Eternity ? | 
David hus very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third Pſalm, 
which is a Kind of Pafforal Hymn, and filled with 
thoſe Alluſions which are uſual in that Kind gf Wri- 


ting. As the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent 
my Reader with the following Tranſlation of it. 


| - I. 

The Lord ny Paſture ſhall prepare, 
Al feed me with a Shrpherd®s Care 
His Preſence ſhall my Wants ſupply, 
Had guard me with a watchful Eye; 
My Noon-day Walks he fhall attead, 
Aud all my Midnight Hours defend. 


O 6 Vin 
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II. 
When in the faltry Glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirfly Mountain pant: 
To fertile Vales and dewy Meads, 
| My weary wand ring Step he leads; 
Where peaceful Rivers, ſoft and ſlow, 
Amid the verdant Landſhip flow. 


UI. 
e in the Paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy Horrors over/pread, 
MM aaf Heart ſhall fear no Ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me fill; 
Thy friendly Crook "ſhall wwe me Aid, 
And guide me through t 8 Shade, 


IV. 
Tho" in * * and rugged Way, 
Through devious, lonely Wilds 1 fray, 
— Hall my Pains beguite : 
barren W 2 Hall fraile, 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage crown'd, 
— Streams Hall murmur all | en 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No, 44% 


Mr. SexCTATOR, 


AM the young Widow of a Country Gentleman 
who has left me entire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, 
which he agreed to, as an Equivalent for the Differ- 
ence of our Years, In theſe Circumſtances it is not 
extraordinary to have a Croud of Admirers ; which 
I have abridged in my own Thoughts, and reduced to 
a Couple of Candidates only, both young, and neither 
of them diſagreeable in their Perſons; according to 
the common Way of computing, in one the E 
more than deſerves my 1 in the other my 


323 more than deſerves the Eſtate. When 
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conſider the firſt, IJ own I am ſo far a Woman I can- 
not avoid being delighted with the Thoughts of liv- 
ing great; but then he ſeems to receive ſuck a De- 
gree of Courage from the Knowledge of what he has, 
he looks as if he was going to confer an Obligation 
on me; and the Readineſs he accoſts me with, makes 
me jealous I am only hearing a Repetition of the 
ſame Things he has faid to an hundred Women be- 
fore, When I conſider the other, I fee myſelf ap- 
proached with ſo much Modeſty and Reſpect, and ſuch 
a Doubt of him, as betrays methinks an Affection 
within, and a Bclief at the ſame Time that he him- 
ſelf would be the only Gainer by my Conſent. What 
an unexceptionable Huſband could I make out of 
them both! but fince that's impoſſible, I beg to be 
concluded by your Opinion; it is abſolutely in your 
Power to diſpoſe for „ 

| | Your moſt obedient Servant. 
| SYLVIA, 


Madam, 


Y ov do me great Honour in your Application 
to me on this important Occafion : I ſhall therefore 
talk to you with the Tenderneſs of a Father, in Gra- 
titude for your giving me the Authority of one. Yoa | 
no not ſeem to make any great Diſtinction between 
theſe Gentlemen as to their Perſons; the whole Queſ- 
tion lies upon their Circumſtances and Behaviour: 
If the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the 
other more obſequious becauſe he is not fo, they are 
in that Point moved by the ſame Principle, the Con- 
fideration of Fortune, and you muſt place them in 
each other's Cireumſtances, before you can judge of 
their Inclination. To avoid Confufion in diſcuffing 
this Point, I will call the Richer Man Srrephon and 
the other Florio. If you believe Florio with Strephon's 
Eſtate would behave himſelf as he does now, Florio is 
certainly your Man; but it you think Strephon, were 
he in Flris's Condition, would be as obſequious as 
| Florio is now, you ought for your own Sake to chooſe 
Strepbon 
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Strephon ; for where the Men are equal, there is no 
doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preference, 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have you 
abſtra&t them from their Circumſtances ; for you are 
to take it for granted, that he who is very humble on- 
ly becauſe he is poor, is the very ſame Man in Nature 
with him who is haughty becauſe he is rich. 
When you have gone thus far, as to conſider the 
Figure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my 
Dear, next to conſider the Appearance you make to- 
wards them. If they are Men of Diſcernment, they 
can obſerve the Motives of your Heart; and Florio 
can fee when he is diſregarded only upon Account of 
Fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary Crea- 
ture; and you are ſtill the ſame thing to Strephon, in 
taking him for his Wealth only: you are therefore to 
conſider whether you had rather oblige, than receive 
an Obligation. Fr „ 
The Marriage Lite is always an infipid, a vexatious, 


or an happy Condition. The firſt is, when two 4 


People of no Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet to- 
_ gether, upon ſuch a Settlement as has been thought 
reaſonable by Parents and Conveyancers, from an ex- 
act Valuation of the Land and Caſh of both Parties: 


In this Cate the young Lady's Perſon is no more re- 


garded, than the Houle and Improvements in purchaſe 
of an Eſtate; but ſhe goes with her Fortune, rather 
than her Fortune with her. Theſe make up the 
Croud or Vulgar of the Rich, and fill up the Lumber | 
of human Race without Beneficence towards thoſe 
below them, or Reſpect towards thoſe above them; 
lead a deſpicable, independent ard uſeleſs Life, with- 
out Senſe of the Laws of Kindneſs, Good-nature, 
mutual Offices, and the elegant Satisfactions which 
flow from Reaſon and Virtue. _ 

The vexatious Lite ariſes from a Conjunction of two 
People of quick Taſte and Reſentment, put together 
for Reaſons well known to their Friends, in which 
eſpecial Care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of Evils) Poverty, and enſure to them Riches, 
with every Evil beſides. Theſe good People live in 
| | a con» 


” N » Ma — 


able as Florio, Marriage to you will never make him 
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a conſtant Conſtraint before Company, and too great 
Familiarity alone; when they are within Obſerya- 


tion they fret at each other's Carriage and Behaviour; 


when alone they revile each other's Perſon and Con- 
duct: In Company they are in Purgatory, when only 
together in an Hell. 5 

The happy Marriage is, when two Perſons meet 
and voluntarily make Choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the Cireumſtances 
of Fortune or Beauty. Theſe may till love in ſpire 


| of Adverfity or Sickneſs : The former we may in 
ſome meaſure defend ourſelves from, the other is the 


Portion of our very Make. When you have a true 
Notion of this fort of Paſſion, your Humour of liv- 
ing great will vaniſh out of your Imagination, and 
you will find Love has nothing to do with State, 


$.litude with the Perſon beloved, haus a Pleaſure, 


even in a Woman's Mind, beyond ſhow or Pomp. 
You are therefore to conſider which of your Lovers 
will like you beſt undreſſed, which will bear with 
you moſt when out of Humour; and your Way to 
this is to aſk of yourſelf, which of them you value 
molt for his own Sake ? and by that judge which 
gives the greater Inſtances of his valuing you for 
yourſelf only. | TI 
After you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the humble 
Approach of Florio, and a little Diſdain at Strephon's 
Affurance in his Addrefs, you cry out, What an unex- 
ceptionable Huſband could I make out of both It would 
therefore methinks be a good Way to determine your- 
ſelf: Take him, in whom what you like is not trans- 
terable to another; for if you chooſe otherwiſe, there 
is no Hopes your Huſband will ever have what you 
liked in his Rival ; but intrinfic Qualitics in one Man 
may very probably purchaſe every Thing that is ad- 

yentitious in another. In plainer Terms; he whom 
you take for his Perſonal Perfections will ſooner ar- 
rive at the Gifts of Fortune, than he whom you take 
for the Sake of his Fortune, attain to perſonal Per- 
fections. If Strephon is not as accompliſhed and agree- 


to; 


— — 
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ſo; but Marriage to you may make Flor:o as rich as 

_ Strephon: Therefore to make ſure Purchaſe, emp 
Fortune upon Certainties, but do not ſacrifice Cer. 

tainties to Fortune. | | 


Tam, | 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


if Srrcrarox, Vol. IT. No. 149. 


Mr. SrtECTATOR, | 3 

Your Diſcourſe on Love and Marriage is of fo uſe- 
ful a Kind, that I cannot forbear adding my Thoughts 
to yours on that Subject. Methinks it is a Misfor- 
tune, that the Marriage State, which in its own Na- 
ture is adapted to give us the compleateſt Happineſs 
this Life is capable of, ſhould be fo uncomfortable a 
one to ſo many as it daily proves. But the Miſchief 
generally proceeds from the unwiſe Choice Prople 


make for themſelves, and an Expectation of Happi- 


neſs from Things not capable of giving it. N 

but the good Qualities of the Perſon beloved can be 
a Foundation tor a Love of Judgment and Diſcretion; 
and whoever expect Happineſs from any Thing but 
Virtue, Wiſdom, Good-Humour, and a Similitude 
of Muvners, will find themtelves widely miſtaken, 
But how few are there who ſeek after theſe Things, 
and do not rather make Riches the:r chief, if not 
their only Aim? How rare it is for a Man, when he 
engages himſelf in the Thoughts of Marriage, to 
place his Hopes of having in ſuch a Woman a con- 


ſtant, agreeable Companion! One who will divide 


his Cares and double his Joys! Who will manage 
that Share of his Eſtate he entruſts to her Conduct 
with Prudence and Frugality, govern his Houſe with 
Oeconomy and Diſcretion, and be an Ornament to 


himſelf and his Family? Where ſhall we find the | 


Man who looks out for one who places her chief Hap- 


pineſs in the Practice of Virtue, and makes her Du- | 


ty her continual Pleaſure? No: Men rather ſeek for 
Money as the Complement of all their Defires; and 
| * 2 
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regardleſs of what Kind of Wives they take, they 
think Riches will be a Miniſter to all Kind of Plea- 
ſures, and enable them to keep Miſtreſſes, Horſes, 
Hounds, to drink, feaſt, and game with their Com- 


| panions, pay their Debts contracted by former Extra- 


vagancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unworthy End; and 
indulge themſelves in Pleaſures which are Shame 
and Scandal to human Nature. Now as for the Wo- 
men ; how few of them are there who place the Ha 
pineſs of their Marriage in the having a wiſe and vir- 


tuous Friend? One who will be faithful and juſt to 


all, and conſtant and loving to them? who with Care 


and Diligence will look after and improve the Eſtate, 


and without grudging, allow whatever is prudent and 
convenient ? Rather how few are there who do not 


place their Happineſs in outſhining others in Pomp 


and Show ? and that do not think within themſelves 
when they have married ſuch a rich Perſon that none 
of their Acquaintance ſhall appear ſo fine in their 


I Equipage, ſo adorned in their Perſons, and ſo mag- 


nificent in their Furniture as themſelves ? Thus their 
Heads are filled with vain Ideas ; and I heartily wiſh 


that I could fay that Equipage and Show were not 


the Chief Good of fo many Women as I fear it is. 
After this Manner do h Sexes deceive them 
ſelves, and bring reflections and Difgrace upon the 
moſt happy and moſt honourable State of Life ; where- 
as if they would but correct their depraved Taſte, 
moderate their Ambition, and place their Happineſs | 
upon proper Objects, we ſhould not find Felicity in 
the Marriage State ſuch a Wonder in the World as it 
now is. | 

Sir, if you think theſe Thoughts worth inſert- 


ing among your own, be pleaſed to = them a bet- 


ter Dreſs, and let them paſs Abroad; and you will 


oblige, 
Your Admirer 
| | A. B. 
Sercraron, Vol. IV. No. 268. 
Many 
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Many are the Epiſtles I every Dav receive n 
Huſbands, who complain of Vanity, Pride, but above 
all, of IIl-nature in their Wives, I cannot tell how 


it is, but I think I fee in all their Letters that the 


Cauſe of their Uneaſineſs is in themielves; and in- 
deed I have hardly ever oblerved the married Condi. 


tion unhappy, but for Want of Judgment or Tem. 


2 in the Man. The Truth is, we generally make 
dove in a Stile, and with Sentiments very unfit for 
ordinary Life: They are half Theatrical, half Ro- 
mantic. By this Means we raiſe our Imaginations 
to what is not to be expected in human Life; and be- 
ciuſe we did not beforehand think of the Creature 
we are enamoured of, as ſubject to Diſhonour, Age, 
Sickneſs, Impatience or Sullennefs, but alt 
conſidered her as the Objc& of Joy, human Nature 
itſelf is often imputed to her as her particular Imper- 

fection or Defect. ; 


I rake it to be a Rule proper to be obſerved in all 


Occurrences of Life, but more eſpecially in the do- 
meſtic or matrimonial Part of it, to preſerve always 
a Diſpolition to be pleaſed. This cannot be ſup 


but by conlidering Things in their right Light, and 5 


as Nature has formed them, and not as our own Fan- 
cies and Appetites would have them. He then who 
took a young Lady to his Bed, with no other Con- 
fideration than the Expectation of Scenes of Dalli- 
ance, and thought of her (as I ſaid before) only as ſhe 
was to adminiſter to the Gratification of Defire ; as 
that Deſire flags, will, without her Fault, think her 
Charms and her merit abated : from hence muit fob 
low l[ndifference, Ditlike, Peeviſuneſs, and Rage. 
But the Man who brings his Reaſon to ſupport his 
Paſſion, and beholds what he loves as liable to all the 
Calamities of human Life both in Body and Mind, 
and even at the beſt what mul bring upon bim new 
Cares and new Relations; ſuch a Lover, I fay, will 
form himſelf accordingly, and adapt his Mind to the 
Nature of his Circumſtance. This latter Perſon 
will be prepared to be a Father, à Friend, an Adro- 
cate, a Steward for People yet unborn, and has pro- 
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per Aﬀections ready for every Incident in the Mi- 
riage State, Such a Man can hear the Cries of Chil- 
dren with Pity inſtead of Anger; and when they 
run over his Head, he is not diſturbed at their Noiſe, 
but is glad of their Mirth and Health. Tom Trufty 


has told me, that he thinks it doubles his Attention 


to the molt intricate Affair he is about to hear his 
Children, for whom all his Cares are applied, make 
a Noiſe in the next Room: On the other Side, Mill. 
Spariiſh cannot put on his Periwig or adjuſt his 
ravat at the Glaſs, for the Noiſe of thoſe damned 
Nurſes and ſqualling Brats ; and then ends with a 
gallant Reflection upon the Comforts of Matrimony, 
runs out of the Hearing, and drives to the Choco- 
late-Houſe, 5 | 
According as the Huſband is diſpoſed in himſelf, 


| every Circumſtance of his Lite is to give him Tor- 


ment or Pleaſure. When the Afffiction is well placed, 
and ſupported by the Confiderations of Duty, Ho- 


nour, and Friendſhip, which are in the bigheſt De- 


gree engaged in this Alliance, there en nothing riſe 
in the common Courſe of Lite, or from the Blows 
or Favours of Fortune, in which a Man will not 


find Matters of foine Delight unknown to a fingle 
1 Condition. | 


He who ſincerely loves his Wife and F.mily, and 


ſtudies to improve that Affection in himſelf, conceives 


Pleaſures from the molt indifferent Things; while the 
married Man, who has nor bid adieu to the Faſhions 
and falſe Gallantries of the Town, is perplexed with 
every Thing round him. Ia both theſe Caies Men 
cannot, indeed, make a fillier Figure, than in re- 
peating ſuch Pleaſures and Pains to the reſti of the 
World; but I {peak of them only, as they fr upon 
thoſe who are involved in them. As I vint all Sorts 
of People, I cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good 
Lady tells her Huſband, what extraordinary Things 
the Child ſpoke fince he went out. No longer ago 
than Velterday I was prevailed with to go Home with 


a fond Huſband; and his Wite told him, that his 
Son, of his own Head, when the Clock in the Par- 
lour 
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Jour ſtruck two, ſaid, Papa would come home to 
dinner preſently. While the Father bas him in a 
Rapture in his Arms and is drowning him with Kif- 
ſes, the Wife tells me he was but juſt four Years 
old, Then they both ſtruggle for him, 2nd bring 


him up to me, and repeat this Obſervation of two 


o'Clock. I was called upon, by Looks upon the 
Child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething ; and I told 
the Father that this Remark of the Infant of his com- 


ing Home, and joining the Time with ir, was a cer- 
tain Indication that he would be a great Hiſtorian and 


Chronologer. They are neither of them Fools, 

received my Compliment with great Acknowledge» 
ment of my Preſcience. I fared very well at Din- 
ner, and heard many other notable Sayings of their 
Heir, which would have given very little Entertain- 
ment to one lels turned to Keflection than I was; but 
it was a pleaſing Speculation to remark on the Happi- 
neſs of a Life, in which Things of no Moment give 
Occafion of Hope, Self- ſatis faction, and Triumph. 
On the other Hand, I have known an ill-natured 


Coxcomh, who has hardly improved in any Thing 


but Bulk, for want of this Diſpoſition, ſilence the 
whole Family, as a ſet of filly Women and Chil- 
dren, for recounting Things which were really above 
his own Capacity. 


When I fay all this I cannot deny but there wy 


perverſe Jades that fall to Men's Lots, with whom it 
requires more than common Proficiency in Philoſo- 
pity to be able to live. When theſe are yu to 
en of warm Spirits without Temper or 

they are trequently corrected with Stripes; but one 
of our tamous Lawyers is of Opinion, that this 
ought to be uſed iparingly ; as I remember, thoſe are 


his very Words; but as it is proper to draw ſome 


ſpiritual Uſe out of all Afflictions, I ſhould rather 
recommend to thoſe who are viſited with Women of 
Spirit, to form themſelves for the World by Pati- 
ence at Home. Socrates, who is by all Accounts 
the undoubted Head of the Sect of the Henpecked, 


own'd and acknowledged that he owed great * 


earning, 
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of his Virtue to the Exerciſe which his uſeful Wife 
conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral good Inſtrue- 
tions may be drawn from his Wife anſwers to Peo- 
ple of leſs Fortitude than himſelf on her Subject. 
A Friend with Indignation, atked how ſo good a 
Man could live with ſo violent a Creature? He ob- 
ſerved to him, That they who learn to keep 4 good 


Seat on Horſeback, mount the leaſt manageable they 


can get, and when they have maſtercd them, thy are 


ſure never to be diſcompoſed on the Backs of Steeds 


leſs reſtive. At ſeveral Times, to different Perſons, 
on the lame Subject, he has ſaid, My dear Fri nd, 
you are beholden to Xantippe, that I bear ſo well your 
flying out in a Diſpute. To another, My Hen clacks 
very much, but ſhe brings me Chickens, They that live 
in a trading Street, are not diflurbed at the Paſſage of 
Carts, I would have, if poſſible, a wiſe Man be 


_ contented with his Lot even with a Shrew; for 


though he cannot make her better, he may, you ſee, 
make himſelf better by her Means. | . 
But inſtead of purſuing my Deſign of diſplaying 
conjugal Love in its natural Beauties and Attractions, 
I am got into tales to the Diſadvantage of that State 
of Lite. I muſt fay therefore, that I am verily per- 
ſuaded that whatever is delightful in human Life, is to 
be enjoyed in 2 Perfection in the married, than 
in the ſingle Condition. He that has this Paſſion in 
Perfection, in Occafions of Joy can ſay to himſelf, be- 
fides his own Satisfaction, How happy will this make 
my Wife and Children? Upon Occurrences of Diſ- 
treſs or Danger can comfort himſelf, But all this 
while my Wife and Children are ſafe. There is ſome- 
thing in it that doubles Satisfactions, becauſe others 


participate them; and diſpels AMictions becauſe 


others are exempt from them. . 
All who are marry'd, without this Reliſh of their 
Circumſtance, are in either a taſteleſs Indolence and 
Negligence, which is hardly to be attained, or elſe 
live in the hourly Repetition of ſharp Anſwers, eager 
Upbraidings, and diſtracting Reproaches. In a a 
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the married State with and without the Affection ſuit- 
able to it, is the completeſt Image of Heaven and 
Hell we are capable of receiving in this Life. 


SreECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 479. 


 Movpesrty. 


M R. Locke, in his Treatiſe of Human Under- 
ſtanding, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe of 


Words. The tirſt and moſt palpable Abuſe of Words 
he ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and dif- 

tinct Ideas: The ſecond, when we are fo inconſtant 
and unſteady in the Application of them, that we 


ſometimes uſe them to lignity one Idea, ſometimes 
another. He adds, that the Reſult of our Contem- 
pm and Reaſonings, while we have no preciſe 
Ideas fixed to our Words, muſt needs be very con- 
| fuſed and abſurd. To avoid this Inconvenience, 


more eſpecially in moral Diſcourſes, where the ſame 
Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame Senſe, he 


_ earneſtly recommends the Uſe of Definitions. A De- 


fraition, ſays he, is the only Way whereby the preciſe 
Meaning of moral Words can be knowzvn. He therefore 
accuſes thoſe of great Negligence, who diſcourſe of 
moral Things with the leaſt Obſcurity in the Terms 


they make uſe of, fince upon the forementioned 
Ground he does not ſcruple to ſay, that he thinks 

Morality is capable of Demonſtration as well as the 
Mathematics. 12 | a 

I know no two Words that have been more abuſed 
| by the different and wrong Interpretations which are 
put upon them, than thoſe two, Modeſy and Aſſu- 
rance. To fay, ſuch a one is a mode Man, ſome - 


times indeed paſſes for a good Character; but at pre- 


ſent, is very often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh, aukward 
Fellow, who has neither Good-breeding, Politeneſs, 
nor any Knowledge of the World. 1 
Again, A Man of Aſſurance, though at firſt it only 
denoted a Perfon of a free and open Carriage, is now 
| very 
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very uſually applied to a profligate Wretch, who can 

break through all the Rules of Decency and Morality 
witho it a Bluſh, 5 

I ſhall endeavour therefore, in this Eſſay, to reſtore 
theſe Words to their true Meaning, to prevent the 
Idea of Mod:ffy from being confounded with that ot 
Sheepi/hneſs, aud to hinder Lapudence from paſſing tor 
Aſſurance. : | | 

If I was put to define Mode/?y, I would call it, The 
Reflection of an ingenuous Mind, either æuben a Man has 
committed an Action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he ts _— to the Cenſure of others. 

For this Reaſon a Man wy modeſt, is as 
much fo when he is alone, as in Company, and as 
ſubject to a Bluſh in his C loſet, as when the Eyes of 
Mulritudes are upon him. 3 

I do not remember to have met with any Inſtance 
of Modeſty with which I am fo well pleaſed, as that 
celebrated one of the yuung Prince, whole Father, 
being a tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral . 
Complaiats laid againſt hum before the Senate. as a 
Tyrant and Oppreflor ot his Subjects. The Prince 
went to Rome to defend his Father, but coming into 
the Senate, and hearing a Multitude of Crimes proved 
upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it came to his Turn 
to ſpeak, that he was unable to utter a Word. The 
Story tells us, that the Tithers were more moved at 
this Inſtance of Modeity ard Tngenuity, thau they 
could have becu by the moſt pathetic Oration ; — 
in ſliort, pardoned the g111!ty Father for this early Pro- 
miſe of Virtue iu the Son. 

I take Aſſurance to be the Faculty of Poſſiſiag a 
Man's Self, or of /ayins and doing indifferent Things 
without any Une. fincſs or Emotion in the Mind. That 
which generally gives Man Affirance, is a mode- 
rate Knowledge of the World, but above alla Mind 
fixed and deternined in itſelf to do nothing againſt 
the Rules of Honour and Decency. An open and 
aſſured Behaviour is the natura! Conſequence of ſuch 
a Reſolution. A Man thus armed, if his Words or 

ions are at any Time miſinterpreted, retires with- 

| in 
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in himſelf, and from a Conſciouſneſs of his own In- 

tegrity, aſſumes Force enough to deſpiſe the little 

Cenſures of Ignorance or Malice. | 
Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 


ſelf the Modeſty and Affurance I have here men - 


tioned, | 

A man without Aſſurance is liable to be made un - 
eaſy by the Folly or Ill- nature of every one he con- 
verſes with. A Man without Modefty is loſt to all 
Senſe of Honour and Virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above- 
mentioned poſſeſſed both theſe Qualifications in a very 
eminent Degree. Without Aſſurance, he would never 
| have undertaken to ſpeak betore the moſt auguſt Aſ- 


ſembly in the World; without Modeſty, he would 
have pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, 


though it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 

From what has been faid, it is plain, that Modeſty 
and Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the ſame Perſon. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compoſe what we endea- 
vour to expreſs when we ſay a modeſt Aſſurance ; by 
which we underſtand the juſt Mean between Baſh- 

fulneſs and Impudence. | | | 

1 ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame 
Man may be both modeſt and affured, fo it is alſo 
poſſible for the the ſame Perſon to be both impudent 
and baſhful. 


We have frequent Inſtances of this odd kind of 


Mixture in People of depraved Minds, and mean Edu- 


cation; who though they are not able to meet a 


Man's Eyes, or pronounce a Sentence without Con- 
fuſion, can voluntarily commit the greateſt Villanies, 
or molt indecent Actions. 


Such a Perſon ſeems to have made a Reſolution to 


do Ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in Defiance of all 
thoſe Checks and Reſtraints his Temper and Com- 
ion ſeem to have laid in his Way. 


Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh 
this Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the moſt 


proper 
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proper Method to give a Man a becoming Aſſurance 
in his Words and Actions. Cxiit always ſeeks to 
ſhelter itfelf in one of the Extremes, and is ſome- 
times attended with both. | | 


Sercræaros, Vol. V. No. 373. 


J had the honour this Erening to viſit ſome La- 
dies, where the Subject of the Converſation was 
er, which they commended as 1 2 quito 
zs becoming in Men as in Women. took the 
Liberty to fav, It might be as beautiful in our Behavi- 
our as in theirs, yet it could not be ſaid, it was as ſuc- 


Jccistul in Life; for as it was the only Recommenda- 


non in them, ſo it was the greateſt Obſlacle to us 
both in Love and Buſineſs. A Gentleman prclent 
was of my Mind, and ſaid, That we muſt deſcribe the 
Difference between the Modeſty of Women and that 


| of Men, or we ſhould be confounded in our Reaton- 


ings. upon it ; for this Virtue is to be regarded with 
Reſpect to cur different Ways of Life, 'The Wo-. 
man's Province is to be careful in her Oeconomy, and 
chaſte in her Affection: The Man's to be active in 
{ the Improvement of his Fortune, and ready to un- 
dertake whatever is conſiſtent with his Reputation or 


that End. Modeſty therefore in a Woman has a 


certain agreeable Fear in all the enters upon; and in 
Men it is c-mpoied of a right Judgement of what is 

proper for them to attempt. From hence it is, that a 
| diſcreet Man is always a modeſt one. It is to be 
noted, That Modeſty in a Man is never to be al- 


| lowed as a good Quality, but a Weakneſs, if it ſup- 


E his Virtue, aud hides it from the World, when 
de has at the ſaine Tune a Mind to exert himſelt. 
A French Author ſays, very juſtly, That Modeſty is 
to the other Virtues in a Man what Shade in a Pic- 
ture is to the Parts of the Thing repreſented. Ir 
makes all the other Beauties conſpicuous, Which 


| would otherwiſe be but a wild Heap of Colours. 


This Shade in our Actions mult therefore be very 
juſtly 0 tor it there be too much, it kides 
Vor. II. P our 
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our good Qualities, inſtead of ſhewing them to Ad- 


vantage. 


Neftor in Athens was an unhappy Inſtance of this 


Truth; for he was not only in his Profeſſion the 
greateſt Man of that Age, but had given more Proofs 
of it than any cther Man ever did; yet for Want of 
that natural Freedom and Audacity which is neceſ- 
ſary in Commerce with Men, his perſonal Modeſt 

overthrew all his publ:c Actions. Ne/tor was in cho 
Days a ſkilful Architect, and in a Manner the Inven- 
tor of the Uſe of mechanic Powers, which he brought 
to ſo great perfection, that he knew to an Atom 
what Foundation would bear ſuch a Superſtructure: 
And they record of him, that he was ſo prodigiouſſy 
exact, that for the Experiment fake, he built an Edi- 


ice of great Beauty, and ſeeming Strength; but 


contrived fo as to bear only its own Weight, and not 
to admit the Addition of the leaſt Particle. This 

Building was beheld with much Admiration by all the 
Virtuoſi of that Time; but fell down with no other 


Preſſure, but the ſettling of a Mien upon the top of 


it. Yet Neſffor's Modeſty was ſuch, that his Art 
and Skill were ſoon diſregarded, for Want of that 
Manner with which Men of the World ſupport and 

afſert the Merit of their own Performances. Soon 


after this Inſtance of his Art, Athens was, by the 
2 its Enemies, burnt to the Ground. This 
e 


gave Neſtor the greateſt Occafion that ever Builder 
had to render his Name immortal, and his Perfon 
venerable : For all the new City roſe according to 
his Diſpoſition, and all the Monuments of the Glories 
and Diſtreſſes of that People were erected by that ſole 
Artiſt: Nay, all their Temples, as well as Houſes, 
were the Effects of his Study and Labour; inſomuch 
that it was ſaid by an old Sage, Sure Nor will now 


be famous, for the Habitations of Gods as well as 


Men, are built by his Contrivance. But this baſhful 
Quality ftill put a Damp upon his great Knowledge, 
which has as fatal an Effect upon Men's Reputa- 
tions as Poverty; for as it was faid, The 
Man faved the City, and the poor Man's Labour 
| was 
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was forgot; ſo here we find, The modeſt Man 


built the City, and the modeſt Man's Skill was un- 
known. 

Thus we ſee every Man is the Maker of his own 
Fortune: and what is very odd to confider, he muſt 
in ſome Meaſure be the Trumpet of his Fame: Not 
that Men are to be tole1 ated who directly praiſe them- 
ſ:lves, but they are to be endued with a Sort of de- 
fenſive Eloquence, by which they ſhall be always ca- 
pable of expreſſing the Rules and Arts by which they 
govern themſelves. 

Varillzus was the Man of all I have read of, the 
happieſt in the true Poſſeſſion of this Quality of Mo- 
deity. My author ſays of him, Modeſty in Farillus 
is really a Virtue ; for it is a Voluntary Quality, and 
the Effet of good Senſe. He is naturally bold and 
enterpriſing ; but ſo juſtly diſcreet, that he never acta 
or ſpeaks any thing, but thoſe who behold him know 
he has forborn much more than he has performed or 
uttered, out of Deference to the Perſons re whom 
he is. This makes Varillus truly amiable, and all his 
Attempts ſucceſsful ; for as bad as the World is 
thought to be by thoſe who are perhaps unſkilled in 
it, Want of Succeſs in our A Boas is generally 
owing to the Want of Judgement in what we ought 
to attempt, or a ruſtic Modeſty which will not give 
us leave to undertake what we ought. But how un- 
fortunate this diffident Temper is to, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed with it, may be beſt ſeen in the ſucceſs of 


ſuch as are wholly acquainted with it. 


We have one peculiar Elegance in our Language 
above all others, which is confpicuous in the Term 
Fellow. This Word added to any of our Adjectives 
extremely varies, or quite alters the Senſe of that with 
which it is joined. Thus though a modeſt Man is 
the moſt unfortunate of all Men, yet a modeſt Fel- 
low is as ſuperlatively happy. A modeſt Fellow is 2 
ready Creature, who with great Humility, and as 
great Forwardneſs, viſits his Patrons at all 2 and 


meets them in all Places, and has ſo moderate an 
Opinion of himſelt, that he makes his Court at large. 
P 2 It 
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If you won't vive hima great Employment, he will 
be glad of a little one. He has fo great a Deference 
for his Bcnotnftor's Judgement, that as he thinks him- 
{If fr for any Thing he can get, fo he is above no- 
thing whica is offered. He is like the young Batche- 
lor of Arts, who came to Town recommended to a 
Chaplain's Place ; but none being vacant, modeſtly 
accepted of that of a Poſtillion. | 
We have very many conſpicuous Perſons of this 
undertaking, yet modeſt Turn: I have a Grandſon 
who is very happy in this Quality: I ſent him in the 
Time of the laſt Peace into France. As ſoon as he 
landed at Calais, he ſent me an exact Account of the 
Nature of the People, and the Policies of the King of 
Prance. I got him ſince choſen a Member of a Cor- 
paration : The modeſt Creature, as ſoon as he came 
into the Common Council, told a ſenior Burgeſs, he 
was perfectly out of the Orders of their Houſe. In 
other Circumſtances, he is ſo thoroughly modeſt a 
Fellow, that he ſecins to pretend only to Things he 
underſtands. He is a Citizen only at Court, and in 
the City a Courtier. In a Word, to ſpeak the Cha- 
racteriſtical Difference between a modeſt Man and a 
modeſt Fellow ; the modeſt Man 1s in doubt in all 
his Actions; a modeſt Fellow never has a Doubt 
from his Cradle to his Grave. „„ 
1 85 TATLER, Vol. II. No. 52. 


NaAruxk. 


Narunk does nothing in vain; the Creator 
of the Univerſe has appointed every Thing to a cer- 
tain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which it it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Eads 
far which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the 
Diſpolitions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed 
in a Chain as well as the natural; and in either Caſe 
the Breach but of one Link puts the whole in ſome 
Ditorder. It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt Fo 
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the Abſurdity and Ridicule that we meet wit: in the 
World, is generally owing to the imperitn-ot Aﬀec- 


tation of excelling in characters Men are not fit tor, 


and tor which Nature never defigned them. 
Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others; Nature 
never fulls of pointing them out, and while the Infant 
continues under the Guardianſlup, fic brings him on 
in his Way, and then offers hertelf tor a Guide in 
what remains of the Journey; if he proceeds ia tunt 


Courſe, he can hardly miſcarry: Nature makes tot 


her Engagements ; for as ſhe never promiics why: ſlie 
is not able to perform, ſo ſhe nevet tails of performing 
what ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortune is, Men de- 


Apite what y may be Maſters of, and affect what. 
t 


they are not fit for; they reckon themſelw es already 
poſſeſſed of what their Genius inclined them to, and 
10 bend all their Ambition to excel in what is out of 
their Reach. Thus they deſtroy the U'e of their na- 
tural Talents, in the fame manner a3 corgutous Men 


do their Quiet and Repoſe; they can £n:juy no Satis- 


faction in what they have, becauſe of the abſurd In- 


clination they are poſſeſſed with for whit they have 
not. | 
Cleanthes had good Senſe, a great Memory, and a 
Conſlitution capable of the cloſeſt Application. In a 
Word, there was no Profeſſion in which Cleanthes 
might have not made a very good Figure; but this 
won't fatisfy him, he takes up an unaccuuntable Fond- 
neſs for the Character of a fine Gentleman; all his 
Thoughts are bent vpon this ; inſtead of attending a 
Diftection, frequenting the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtu- 
dying the Fathers, Cleanthes reads Plays, Dances, 
IYrefles, and ſpends his Time in Drawing-rooms ; in- 
ſtead of being a good Lawyer, Divine, or l'hyfician, 
Cleanthes is a downright Coxcomb, and will remain 
to all that know him a contemptible Example of Ta- 
lots miſapplied. It is to this Aſfectation the Word 
owes its whole Race of Coxcombs; Nature in her 
whole Drama never drew ſuch a Part; ſhe has ſome- 
times made a Fool, but a Coxcomb is always ot a 
FT 4 | Man's 
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Man's own making, by appplying his Talents other 
wiſe than wang, 22 ever bears a high 
Reientment for being put out of her Courſe, and 
never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe that do fo. 
Oppoling her Tendency in the Application of a Man's 
Parts, has the ſame Juccefß as declining from her 
Courſe in the Production of Vegetables, by the Af. 
fſiſtance of Art and an Hot-bed: We may poſſiblyß 
extort an unwilling Plant, or an untimely Salad; but 
how weak, how taſteleſs and inſipid? Juſt as inſipid 
as the Poctry of Farelo: Varelio had an univerſal 
Character, was genteel, had Learning, thqught juſtly, 
| Tpoke correctly; 'twas believed there was nothing in 
which /'arelio did not excel; and *twas fo far true, 
that there was but one; Farelio had no Genius for 
Poetry, yet he's reſolved to be a Poet; he writes 
| Verſes, and takes great Pains to convince the Town, 
that Yarel'0 is not that extraordinary Perſon he was 
taken for. | 
It Men would be content to graft upon Nature, 
and athit her Operations, what mighty Effets might 
we expect? Tully would not ſtand ſo much alone in 
Oratory, Virgil in Poctry, or Cæſur in War. To 
build upon Nature, is lay ing the Foundation upon a 
Rock; every Thing diſpoſes itfelf into Order as it 
vere of Courſe, and the whole Work is halt done as 
Joon as undertaken, Ciccro's Genius inclined him to 
Oratory, Firgil's to follow the Tram of the Muſes; 
they pioutly - obeyed the Admonition, and wer? 
rewarded. Had Fi, gil attended the Bar, his modeit 
and ingenuous Virtue would turely have made but a 
very indifferent Figure; and Tully's declamarory Iu- 
clination would have been as uteleis in loctry. Na- 
ture, if left to herſelf, leads us on in the beſt Courſe, 
but will do nothing by Compulſion and Conſtraint : 
and if we are not ſatisfied to go her Way, we are al- 
' ways the greateſt Sufferers by it. 
Wherever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſcs Sceds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 


neceſſary to the Formation of any moral or intellec- 


twal Excellence, as they arc to the Being and Growth 


of 
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of Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Folly it 
is, that Men are taught not to reckon him equally ab- 
turd that will write Verſes in ſpite of Nature, with 
that Gardener that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Jon- 
quil or Tulip without the Help of their reſpective 


Seeds. 


As there is no good or bad Quality that does not 


affect both Sexes, lo it is not to be imagined but the 
tair Sex mult have ſuffered by an Affectation of this 


Nature, at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect 
of it is in none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite 
Characters of Cœlia and Jin; Celia has all the 
Charms of Perſon, together with an abundant Sweet; 
neſs of Nature, but wants Wit, and has a very ill 
Voice; Iris is ugly and ungenteel, but has Wit and 


good Senſe : If Celia would be ſilent, her Beholders 
would adore her; if Iris would talk, her Hearers 


would admire her; but Cælia's Tongue runs inceſ- 
ſantly, while Lis gives herſelt ſilent Airs and ſoft 
Languors ; ſo that *tis ditficult * one's ſelf 
that Cælia has Beauty and Iris Wit: Each neglect: 
her own Excellence, and is ambitious of the other's 
Character; Iris would be thought to have as much 


Beauty as Cælia, and Cælia as much Wit as Tris. 
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PASSION. 


I: is a very common Expreſſion, that ſuch a ons 
is very good natured, but very paſſionate. The Ex- 
preſſion indeed is very good natured to allow paſſion- 
ate People ſo much Quarter: but I think a _ | 
Man deſerves the leait Indulgence imaginable. It is 
faid, it is ſoon over: that is, all the Miſchief he does 
is quickly diſpatched, which, I think, is no great Re- 


commeudation to Favour. I have known one of 
thoſe good-natured paſtionate Men fay in a mixed 


-ompany, even to his own Wife or Child, ſuch 
Things as the moſt inveterate Enemy of his Family 
would not have ſpuke, even in Imagination. It 1s 

24 certain 
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certain that quick Serſibility is inſeparable from 2 
realy Underſtandirg: but why ſhould not that good 
_ Onverfancing 21 10 ici all its Force on fuch Oc- 
cations, to mailer thu! adden Inclination to Anger? 
One of the greateſt Souls now in the World is the 
moſt ſubject by N tw to Ang r. and yet fo famous 
for a Conguett + ': nielf chis Way, that he is the 
kiown Examp' i! + you talk of Temper and Com- 
mand of a Mar et. To contain the Spirit of An. 
ger, is the wort ie Diſcipline we can put ourſelves 
to. When a han as mede any Progreſs this Way, 
a t:ivolous Fell w in a Patton, is to him as contemp- 
teble as a frou rd Child. It ought to be the Study of 
every Man, for his own Quiet and Peace, When he 
Hands com buiiible and realy to flame upon every 
Thing that touches him, J ife is as uneaſy to him- 
ielt as it is to all about bim. Syzcrevrus leads, of all 
Men living, the moſt ridiculous Lite; he is ever of- 
tencing, and begging Pardon. If bis Man enters 
the Room without what he fent for, That Blockhead, 
begins he, Gentlemen, I beg your Pardon, but Servants 
no u- dd, The wrong Plates are laid, they are 
thrown into the Aliddle of the Room; his Wife 
ſtands by in Pain for him, which he ſees in her Face, 
and anſwers, as it he had beard all the was thinking; 
V, «chat tre Der Wy dowt you tate Care to 
ire Orders in theſe Thizgs? His Friends fit dowa to 
a taſteleis Plenty oi every Thing, every Minute ex- 
pecting new Infults from his impertineat Paſſions. In 
u Word, to eat with, or vint 28 is no other 
than going to ſee bim exercile his Family, exerciſe 
their Patience, and his own Anger. ) 
It 's monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſiun in 
v hich this good-natured angry Man muſt nceds be- 
hoid his Friends, white he thus liys about him, does 
not vive him ſo much Reflection as to create an 
Amendment. This is the moit ſcandalous Diiuſe of 
Rea.on imaginable ; all the harmlets Part uf him is 
no more than that of a Bull-Dog, they are tame no 
longer than they are not offended. One of theſe 
good natured angry Men, ſhall, in an Inſtant, W 
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ble altogether ſo many Alluſions to ſecret Circum- 
ſtances, ' as are enough to diſſolve the Peace of all the 
Families and Friends he is acquainted with in a Quar- 
ter of an Hour, and yet the next Moment be the beſt- 
natured Man in the whole World, It you would fee 
Paſſion in its Purity, without Mixture of Reaſon, 
| behold it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a 
mad Poet. Nat Lee makes his Alexander fay thus: 


Ak va, begone, and give a Mhirhiuind room, 

Or Tæuill blow you up lite Duſt! Avarunt ; 

Madn:ſs but meanly repre/cnts ”y To. t 

Eternal Diſcord! 

Fury! Revenge! D:/dain and Indignntion! 

Tear my voll Breaſt. make wav for Fire an:! 2 

My Brain is burſt, Debate and Reaſon quench d: 

The florm is up, and my hot Bleeding Heart 

Splits with the Rack, while Paſſion:, lite the Wind, 
e up to Han 1, and put out ail the Stars, 


Every paſſionate Fellow in the Town talks half che 
Day with as little Conſiſtency, and threatens Things 
as much out of his Power. 

The next diſagreeable Perſon to the onerageous 
Gentleman, is one of a much lower order of Anger, 
and he is what we commonly call a pcevith F ellow. 
A pcevith Fellow is one who has fome Reaſon in him- 
ſelf for being out of Humour, or has a natural Inca- 
ws for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who are 

appier than kimfelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other 
well-bred Interjections, at every Thing that is faid or 
done in his Preſence. There could be Phy lick mixed 
in the Food of all which theſe Fellows eat in good 
Company. This Degree of Anger palles, forſooth, 
for a Delicacy of Judgement, that woa't admit of be- 
ing ealily pleaſed ; but none above the Character of 
wearing a peeviſh Man's Livery, ought to bear with 
his ill Manners. All things among Men of Senſe 
aud Condition ſhould pats the Cenlure, and have the 
Protection of the Eyc of Reafun, 
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No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Hu- 
mour, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him tor Eread. Next to the 
peeviſh Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals 
mightily in what we call the Irony, and as thoſe ſort 
of People exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below 
them, you ſee their Humour beſt, in their talk to 
their Servants. That is fo like you, You are a fine 
Fellow, Thou art the quickeſt Head-piece, and the 
like, One would think the Hectoring, the Storming, 
the Sullen, and all the different Species and Subordt- 
nations of the Angry ſhould be cured, by knowing 
they live only as pardoned Men ; and how pitiful is 
the Condition of being only futffered ? But I am in- 
terrupted by the pleatanteit Scene of Anger and the 
Diſappointment of it that I have ever known, which 
happencd while I was yet writing, and I overheard as 
1 fat in the Back-room at a French Bookſeller's, 
There came into the Shop a very learned Man with 
nan erect ſolemn Air, and though a Perſon of great 
Parts otherwiſe, flow in underſtanding any Thing 
which makes againſt himſclf, The Compoſure of 
the faulty Man, and the whimſical Perplexity of him 
that was juſily angry, is perfectly new: Atter turn- 
ing over many Volumes, ſaid the Seller to the 
Buyer, Sr, you know 1 have long aſked you to ſend me 
back the fir ft Volume of French Sermons I formerly lent 
von; Sir, ſaid the Chapman, I have often looked for 
it, but cannot find it; it is certainly loſt, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is ſo many Years ago; then, 
Sir, here is the other Folume, Pl ſend you Home that, 
and pleaſe to pay for both, My Friend, replied he, 
canſt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know that one Vo- 
lume is as imperfect in my Library as in your Shop? 
Tes, Sir, but it is you hare loft the firſt Volume, and to 
be ſhort [will be paid. Sir, anſwered the Chapman, 

ou are a young Man, your Book is loſt, and learn 

by this little Loſs to bear much greater Adverfities, 
which you muſt expect to meet with. Tes, Sir, PH 
bear when I muſt, hut I have not laſt now, for I ſay 
you have it, aud ſhall pay me, Friend, you grow 
warm, 
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warm, I tell you the Book is loſt, and I foreſee in the 
Courſe even of a proſperous Life, that you will meet 
Atflictions to make you mad, if you cannot bear this 
Trifle. Sr, There is in this Caſe no need of bearing, 
for you have the Book, I ſay, Sir, I have not the 
Book. But your Paſſion will not let you hear 
enough to be informed that I have it not. Learn 
Reſignation of yourſelf to the Diſtreſſes of this Life: 
Nay, do not fret and fume, it is my Duty to tell you 
that you are of an impari-nt Spirit, and an impatient 
Spirit 1s never without Woe, Was ever any Thing 
lite this? Yes, Sir, there have been many Things 
like this. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your Tem- 
per is wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain ; there- 
tore let me adviſe vou, be patient, the Book is loſt, 
but do not you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. 
1  SyECTATvR, Vol. VI. No. 438. 


PLEASURE and PAIN. 


| F ABLES were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made 
their Appearance in the World, and have been till 
highly valued not only in times of the greateſt Sim- 
plicity, but among the moſt polite Ages of Man- 
kind, Fotham's Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that 
is extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 
made ſince that Time. Nathan's Fable of the poor 
Man and his Lamb is likewiſe more antient than any 
that is extant, beſides the above-mentioned, and had 
ſo good an Effect, as to convey Inſtruction to the 
Ear of a King without offending it, and to bring the 
Man after God's on Heart to a right Senſe of his 
Guilt and his Duty. We find Eſop in the moſt diſ- 
tant Ages of Greece; and it we look into the very 
Beginning of the Common-wealth of Rome, we fee 
a Mutiny among the common People appealed by 2 
Fable of the Belly and Limbs, which was indeed 
very proper to gain the Attention of an incenſed Rab- 
ble, at a Time when perhaps they would have torn 
to Pieces any man who had preached the ſame Doe» 

F 6 true 
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trine to them in an open and direct Manner. As Fa 
bles took their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning- 
they never ilouriſhed more than when Learning was 
at its greatett Height. To juſtify this Aſſertion, I 
ſhall put my Reader in Mind of Horace, the great- 
eit Wit and Critic in the Ae Age; and of Boi- 


leau, the moſt correct Poet among the Moderns : Not 


to mention La Fontaine, who by his Way of Writing 
is come more into Vogue than any other Author of 
our Times. | 


The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed alto. - 


gether upon Brutes and Vegetables, with ſome of 
our own Species mixt among them, when the Moral 
hath. ſo required. But betides this Kind of Fable, 
there is another in which the Actors are Paſſions, 
Virtues, Vices, and other imaginary Perſons of the 
like Nature. Some of the ancient Critics will have 


it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer are Fables of 


this Nature; and that the ſeveral Names of Gods 
and Heroes are nothing elie but the Affections of the 
Mind in a viſible Shape and Character. Thus they 


tell us, that les, in the firit Iliad, repreſents 


Anger, or the iraſcible Part of human Nature: That 
upon drawing his Sword againſt his Superior in a 
full Aſſembly, Pallas is only another Name for Rea- 
| ſor, which checks and adviſes him upon that Occa- 


fion ; and at her firſt Appearance touches him upon 
the Head, that Part of the Man being looked upon as 
the Scat of Renſon. And thus of the reſt of the 


Poem. As for the Odyſſey, I-think it is plain that 
H-race conſidered it as one of theſe allegorical Fables, 
by the Moral which he has given us of ſeveral Parts 
of it. The grenteſt /talan Wits have applied theme 
ſelves to the writing of this latter Kind of Fables: 
As Spencer's Fairy Qucen is one continued Series of 
them from the Beginning to the End of that adimnir- 
able Work. If we look into the fineſt Proſæ Authors 
of Antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, IG nophon, and 


many others, we ſhall find that this was likewiſe 
their favourite Kind of Fable. I ſhall only farther 


obſerve upon it, that the ſirſt of this Sort that made 
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any conſiderable Figure in the World, was that of 
Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue ; which 
was invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, 
and in the firſt Dawnings of Philoſophy. He uſed 
to travel through Greece by Virtue of this Fable, 
| which procured him a kind Reception in all the 
Market-Towns, where he never failed telling it as 
ſoon as he had gathered an Audience about him. 
After this ſhort Preface, which I have made up of 
ſuch Materials as my — does at preſent ſuggeſt 
to me, before I preſent my Reader with a Fable of 
this Kind, which I deſign as the Entertainment 
of the preſent Paper, I muſt in a few Words open 
the Occaſion of it. | 
In the Account which Plato gives us of the Con- 
verſation and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he 
"4 was to die, he tells the following Circumſtance, 
| When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as 
| was uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned 
' Perſon was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt 
| of his Diſciples, and laying one of his Legs over the 
| other, in a very unconcerned Poſture, he began to 
rub it where it had been galled with the Iron; and 
whether it was to ſhew the Indifference with which be 
| entertained the Thoughts of his approaching Death, 
| or (after his uſual Manner) to take every Occaſion of 
MES Philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful Subject, he obſerved 
ö the Pleaſure of that Senſation which now aroſe in 
3 thoſe very Parts of his Leg, that juſt before had 
; been ſo much pained by the Fetter. Upon this he 
1 reflected on the Nature of Pleaſure and Pain, in ge- 
1 neral, and how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. 
. To this he added, that if a Man of a good Genius 
for a Fable were to repreſent the Nature of Pleaſure 
| and Pain in that Way of Writing, he would probably 
- join them together after ſuch a manner, that it would 
= be impoſſible for the one to come into any Place with- 
4 {| out being followed by the other. 
1 It is poſfible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
* 


I at ſuch a Time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into 
2 a Diſcourſe which was not of a- picce with the _ 
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neſs of the Day, he would have inlarged upon this 
Hint, and have drawn it out into ſome beautiful Al- 
legory or Fable. But ſince he has not done it, I 
ſhall attempt to write one myſelf in the Spirit of that 
divine Author. ; 

There <were tao Families, which fron the Beginning 
of the World were as oppoſite to each other as Light and 
Dar kne/5s. The one of them lived in Heaven, and 
the other in Hell. The younge/t Deſcendant of the ff 
Family auas pleaſure, who was the Darghter of Hap- 
pineſi, who was the Child of Virtue, who was the OH- 
Spring of the Gods. Theſe, as [ſaid before, had their 


abitation in Heaven, Tie youngeſt of the opprfire 


Family was Pain, who ww..s the Sou of Miſery, <vho 
evas the Child of Vice, <vbo was the Offipring of the 
Furies. The Habitation of this Race of Beings was in 
Hell. | | | 
The middle Station of Nature betaucen theſe tvo op- 
poſite Extremes was the Earth, wwh'c> was inhabited by 
Creatures of the midille Kind, neither ſo virtuous as the 
one, nor ſo vicious as the other, but partaking of the 

ood and bad Qualities of theſe txvo oppoſite Families. 
* conſiclering that the Species commonly called 
Man, vas too wirtnous to be mi/crable, and too cicious 
to be hapfy ; that he might made a Diſtiuction between 
the Good and the Bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the 
above-mentioned Families, Pleaſure who was the Daugh- 
ter of Happineſs, and Pain who <vas the Son of Mijery, 
to meet one another upon this Part of Nature which 
lay in the Half-way between them, having promiſed 
to ſeitle it upon them both, provided they coul agree 
2 the Diæiſfon of it, /o as to ſhare Mankind between 
tem. | 


Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their new 
Habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, 
that Pleaſure ſhould take Poſſeſſion of the Virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious Pait of that Species which cu 

| given up to them. But upon examining to which of 


them any Individual they met with belonged, they found 


each of them had a Right to him; for that, contrary 
to what they had ſeen, in their old Places of R om, 
| there 
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| there was no Perſon ſo wictous «cho had not 2 Good 


in him, nor any Per/on Fa irtuous oho had not 18 
bim ſome Epil. The Truth of it is, they 2 
found pon Search, that in the moſt vicious Man Plea» 


ire might lay a Claim to an band edth Part, and 


that in the moſt wirtuous Man Pain might come in 


| for at leaſt two TY ird. This they [aw would occafion 


ene Diſputes betrvern them, unleſs they gould come 
to ſome accommodation. To this End there Was Mar- 
riage propoſed betævcen them, and at levgtl concluded: 
By this Means it is that ve find Pleaſure and Pain ave 


| /uch conflant Toke-fillows, and that they cicher mate 


their Haitis together, or are never far atunder, If Pain 
comes into an Heart, leis quickly followved by Plealure ; 
and if Pleaſure entcrs, you may be jure Pain is not 
afar off. e 


But noteuithftanding this Marriage was very con» 


cru, for the the Parties, it did not ſi em to anſtver 


the Intention of Jupiter in ſeuding them among Man- 
kind. To remedy therefore this [ncon-entence, it <vas 


ff pulated betzveen them by Article, and confirmed by the 


Conſent of each Family. that not<vithſtanding they here 
poiſefſed the Species ind'iferently, upon the Death of 
every fingle Perſon, if he avas found to have in him a 
certain Proportion of Evil, he ſhould be diſpatched into 


| the infernal Regions by a Paſſport from Pain, there to 


dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furies. Or, on the 
contrary, if he had in him à certain Noportion of Good, 
he /Lould be diſpatched into Heaven by a Paſſport from 
Pleaſure, there to dwell with Virtue, Happine/s, and 
the Gods, EO . 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 183, 


ProverBs, Clap. VII. in wer/c. 


V I Y Son, th' Inſtruction that my Words impart, 
Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart ; | 


And all the wholeſome Precepts that I give, 


Obſerve with ſtricteſt Reverence, and live. 


Let 
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Let all thy Homage be to Wiſdom paid, 

Seck her Protection and implore her Aid ; 
That ſhe may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecure, 
And turn thy Footiteps from the Harlot's Door, 
Who with curs'd Charms lures th* Unwary in, 
And ſooths with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 
Once from my Window as I caſt mine Eye, 
On thoſe that paſs'd in giddy Numbers by, 

A Youth among the fooliſh Youths I ſpy'd, 
Who took not ſacred Wiſdom for his Guide. 

| Juſt as as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light, 
And Evening foft lcd on the Shades of Night, 
He ſtole in covert Twilight to his Fate, 
And paſs'd the Corner near the Harlot's Gate; 
When lo, a Woman comes! | | 

Looſe her Attire, and ſuch her glaring Dreſs, 
As aptly did the Harlot's Mind expreſs: 
Subtle the is, and practis'd in the Arts, 
By which the Wanton conquer heedleſs Hearts; 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is, ſhe hates her Home, 
Varying her Place and Form ; ſhe loves to roam ; 
Now ſhe's within, now in the Streets does ſtray, 
Now at each Corner ſtands, and waits her Prey. 
The Youth ſhe ſeiz'd, and laying now aſide 
All Modeſty, the Female's juſteſt Pride, 
She faid, with an Embrace, Here at my Houſe 
| Peace-offerings are, this Day I paid my Vows, 
I therefore come Abroad to meet my Dear, 

And lo, in bappy Hour I find thee here. 
My Chamber Ive adorn'd, and o'er my Bed, 
Are Coverings of the richeſt Tap'ſtry ſpread, 
With Linen it is dcck'd from Egypt brought, 
And Carvings by the curious Artiſt wrought : 
It wants no glad 'erfume Arabia yields 
In all their Citton Groves, and ſpicy Fields; 
Here all her Store of richeſt Odours meets, 
I'll lay thee in a Wildernets of Sweets. 
Whatever to the Senſe can gratetul be 


I have collected there — l want but thee. 


My 
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My Huſund?s gone a Journey far away, 


* - 


Much Cold ue took Abroad, and long 9" } 


He nam'd for his Return a diſtant Day. 

Upon her Tongue did ſuch ſmooth Miſchief dwell, 
And trom her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt'ry fell, 

The unvuarided Youty, in ſilken Fetters ty'd, 
tefiyn'd his Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply'd. 
Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 
And thus is ſenſeleſs of th* impending Blow. 

Thus flies the ſimple Bird into the Snare, 

That ſkilful Fowlers for his Life Prepare. 

But let my Sons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful Vigour may to Sin betray; _ 
Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 
Againſt the Wily Wanton's pleaſing Arts; 

With Care direct their Steps, nor turn aſtray, 

To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way ; 

Leſt they too late of her fell Power complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been ſlain. 
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PROVI ůVUBEN C. 


I T is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 
Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an enlarged Contemplation of 
the Divine Wiſdom in the Government of the World, 
and a Diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing Steps of 
Providence, from the Beginning to the End of Time. 
Nothing ſeems to be an Entertainment more adapted 
to the Nature of Men, if we conſider that Curioſity 
is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites im- 
planted in us, and that Admiration is one of our moſt 
2 Paſſions; and what a perpetual Sueceſſion of 
Enjoy ment will be afforded to both theſe in a Scene 
ſo large and various as ſhall then be laid open to their 
View in the ſociety of ſuperior Spirits, who perhaps 
will join with us in fo delightful a Proſpect! 


It 
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It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of 
the Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Bliſs, 
may conſiſt not only in their being denied this Privi- 
lege, but in having their Appetites at the fame time 
vaſtly increaſed, without any Satis faction afforded to 
them. In theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, 

— add to their Intelicity, and bewilder them 
into Labyrinths of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction and 
Uncertainty of every Thing but their own evil State, 
Milton has thus repreſented the fallen Angels reaſoning 
together in a kind of Reſpite from their Torments, an 
creating to themſelves a new Diſquiet amidit their 
very Amuſements; he could nut properly have de- 
| ſcribed the Sports of condemned Spirits without that 


Caſt of Horror and Melancholy he has ſo judiciouſſy 


mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a Hill retired, 
In Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
| Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge abſolute, 
Aud found 10 End in <vandering Mazes lofl. 


In our preſent Condition, which is a middle State, 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth 
and Falſhood ; and as our Faculties are narrow, and 
our Views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curiofity 
muſt meet with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of 


Mankind in this Lite being rather to act than to know, 


their Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accord- 
ingly. | 

From hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inquiſi- 
tive has ſo long been exerciſed with Difficulties, in 


accounting for the promiſcuous Diitribution of Good 


and Evil to the Virtuous and Wicked in this World. 


From hence come alf thoſe pathetic Complaints of | 


to many travie:! Krente, which happen to the 
Wiſr ind he good and of ſuch ſurp fing Profe 
perity, which is often the Reward of eth Guilty and 


the Fooliſh ; that Reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and 
| at 
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at a Loſs what to pronounce upon ſo myſterious a 
Diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of 


the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the 


Authors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That whatever 1s permitted to betal a juſt Man, 
whether Poverty, Sickneis, or any of thoie Things 
which ſeem to be Exils, ſhall either in Lite or Death 
conduce to his Good. My Reader will obſerve how 
agreeable this Maxim is to what we find delivered b 

3 greater Authority. Sepeca has written a Diſcourſe 
purpoſely on this Subject, in which he takes Pains, 
after the Doctrine of the Stoics, to ſhew that Adver- 


| ſity is not in itſelf an Evil; and mentions a noble 


Saying of Demetrius, That nothing <vould be more 
unhappy than a Man who had newer known Affliction. 
He compares Proſperity to the Indulgence of a fond 
Mother to a Child, which often proves his Ruin; 


but the Affection of the Divine Being to that of a 


wiſe Father, who would have his Sons exerciſed with 
Labonr, Diſappointment, and Pain, that they may 
gather Strength and improve their Fortitude. On 
this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that cele- 
brated Sentiment, That there 1s not on Earth a Spec- 


tacle more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent oa 


his Work than a brave Man ſuperior to his Suffer- 
ings; to which he adds, That it muſt be a Pleature 


to Jupiter himfelt to look down from Heaven, and ſee 


Cato amidit the Ruins of his Country preſerving 
his Integrity. | 
Tais Thought will appear yet more reafonable, if 


| we conſider human Lite as a State of Probation, and 
Adxerſity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigued often 
to the beſt and moſt ſelect Spirits. | 1 


But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at preſent in a proper Situntion to judge of 
the Counlels by which Providence acts, fince but 
little arrives at our Knowledge, and even that little 
we diſcein imperfectly ; or, according to the elegaut 
Figure in Holy Writ, Ve /ee but in part, and as in 4 
Cl, darkly. It is to be conlidered, that Providence 
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in its Oeconomy regards the whole Syſtem of Time 


and Thiurs toget! u, fo that we cannot diſcover the 


beautitu. Connections between Incidents which lie 
widely fe; ite io Lime, and by loting fo many 
Links of the Chain, our Reaſonings become broken 
and imperfict. Thus thoſe Par:s of the moral 
Vo 14 which have not an abſolute, may vet have a 
reh Benuty, in reſpect of ſome other Parts con- 
ceal-d from us, but open to his Eye before whom 
Pa, Preſtnr, and To come, are ſet *D7ether in one 


Point of View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſſion of 


Which ſeems note to accuſe his Goodneſs, may in the 
Coniummation of Things boch magnity his Good- 


neſs, and exalt his Wiſdem. And this is enough to 
check our Preſumption, fince it is in vain to apply 


our Meaſures of Regularity to Matters of which we 
know neither the Antecedents nor the Conſequents, 
the Beginning nor the End. Wo = 


TT full reheve my Reader from this abſtracted 


Thought, by relating here a Jerviſh Tradition con- 
| Cerning Mo/es, which feems to be a kind of Parable, 


illuſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. That great 


Prophet, it is faid, was called up by a Voice from 
Heaven to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a 
Conference with the Supreme Being, he was per- 


mitted to propoſe to him fome Queſtions concern- 


ing his Adminiſtration of the Univerſe, In the 
midit of this Divine Colloquy he was commanded to 
look down on the Flain below. At the Foot of the 
Mountain there iſſued out a clear Spring of Water, 
at which a Soldier alighted from his Horſe to drink. 
He was no ſooner gone than a little Boy came to the 
ſame Place, and finding a Purſe of Gold which the 


Soldier had dropped, took it up and went away with 


it. Immediately after this came an infirm old Man, 


weary with Age and Travelling, and having quenched 


his Thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the Side of 
the Spring. The Soldier miſſing his Purſe returns 


to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old Man, who 


affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven in 
witneſs of his Innocence, The Soldier not be- 


lieving 
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leving his Proteſtations, kills him. Nees fell on his 
Face with Horror and Amazement, when the Divine 
Voice thus prevented his Expoſtulation ; Be not 
ſurpriſed, * Moſes, nor aſk why the Judge of the 


whole Earth has ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs : 
The Child is the Occation that the Blood of the old 
+ Man is ſpilt, but know, that the old Man whom 


thou ſaweſt was the Murderer of that Child's Fa- 
ther. 


Srxcrator, Vol. III. No. 2 37. 
ReLic io. 


Above an Age ago it was the Faſhion in Eng- 
laud tor every one that would be thought religious, 


| ro throw as much Sanctity as poſſible into his Face, 


and in particular to abſtain from all Appearances of 


Mirth and Pleaſantry, which were looked upon as 
the Marks of a carnal Mind. The Saint was of a 


ſarrowtul Countenance, and generally eaten up with 


Spleen and Melancholy. A Gentleman, who was 


lately a great Ornament to the learned World, has 
diverted me more than once with an Account of the 


Reception which he met with from a very famous In- 


dependent Miniſter, who was Head of a College 
in thoſe Times. This Gentleman was then a young 
Adventurer in the Republe of Letters, and juſt 
fitted out for the Univerſity with a good Cargo of 
Latin and Greek. His Friends were reſolved that he 
ſhould try his Fortune at an Election which was 
drawing near in the. College, of which the Independ- 


ent Miniſter whom I have before mentioned was Go» 


vernor. The Youth, according to Cuſtom, waited 
on him in order to be examined. He was received 
at the Door by a Servant, who was one of the gloomy 
Generation that were then in Faſhion. He con- 


| ducted him, with great Silence and Seriouſnels, to a 


long Gallery which was darkened at Noon-day, and 
had only a ſingle Candle burning in it. After a ſhort 


Stay in this melancholy Apartment, he was led into a 


Cham- 
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Chamber hung with Black, where he entertained him- 
felt for ſome time by the Glimmering of a Taper, 
till at length the Head of the College came out to 
him, from an inner Room, with half a Dozen Night- 
caps upon his Head, and religious Horror in his 


Countenance, The young Man trembled ; but his 


Fears increaſed, when inf 


ead of being aſked what 


Progreſs he had made in Learning, he was examined 


bow he abounded in Grace. His Latin and Greek 
ſtood him in little Stead ; he was to give an Account 


only of the State of his Soul, whether he was of the 
Number of the Ele ; what was the Occaſion of his 


Converſion ; upon what Day of the Month, and Hour 
ol the Day it happened; how it was carried on, and 
when compleated. The whole Examination was 


ſummed up with one ſhort Queſtion, namely, Whether 
be qwas prepared for Death? The Boy, who had been 


bred up by honeſt Parents, was frighted out of his 


Wits at the Solemnity of the Proceeding and by the 


laſt dreadful Interrogatory ; ſo that upon making his 
Eſcape out of the Houſe of Mourning, he could never 
be brought a ſecond Time to the Examination, as not 
being able to go through the Terrors of it. 


Notwithſtanding this general Form and Outſide of 
Religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 


many Perſons, who, by a natural Unchearfulneſs of 
Heart, miſtaken Notions of Piety, or Weakneſs of 


Underſtanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable 


Way of Life, and give up themſelves a Prey to Grief 
and Melancholy. Superſtitious Fears and groundleſs 
Scruples cut them off from the Pleaſures of Con- 
verſation, and all thoſe ſocial Entertainments, which 
are not only innocent, but laudable ; as if Mirth was 
made for Reprobates, and chearfulneſs of Heart de- 
nied thoſe who are the only Perſons who have a 
proper Title to it, | 

' Sombrins is one of theſe Sons of Sorrow. He thinks 
| himſelf obliged in Duty to be fad and diſconſolate. 
He looks on a ſudden Fit of Laughter as a Breach of 
his baptiſmal Vow. An innocent Jeſt ſtartles him 
like Blaſphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced 
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to a Title of Honour, he lifts vp his Hands and 
Eyes; deſcribe a public Ceremony, he ſhakes his 
Head; ſhew him a gay Equipage, he bleſſes himſelf. 
All the little Ornainents of Life are Pomps and Va- 
nities. Mirth is wanton, and Wit profane. He is 
ſcandalized at Youth for being lively, and at Child- 
hood tor being playtul. He fits at a Chriſtening, or 
a Marriage Fealt, as at a Funeral; ſighs at the Con- 
clulion of a merry Story, and grows devout when 
the reſt of the Company grows pleafant. After all, 
Sombrius is a religious Man, and would have be- 
haved himſelf very properly, had he lived when 
Chriſtianity was under a general Perſecution. 

I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch Charac- 
ters with Hypocriiy, as is done too frequently; that 
being a Vice which I think none but he, who 
knew the Secrets of Men's Hearts, ſhould pretend to 
diſcover in another, where the Proofs of it do not 
amount to a Demonſtration. On the contrary, as 
there are many excellent Perſons, who are weighed 
down by this habitual Sorrow of Heart, they rather 
deſerve our Compaſſion than our Reproaches. I 
think, however, they would do well to confider whe- 
ther ſuch a Behaviour does not deter Men from a re- 
ligious Lite, by repreſenting it as an unſociable State, 
that extinguiſhes all Joy and Gladneſs, darkens the 
Face of Nature, and deſtroys the Reliſh of being 
itſelf. | 5 =, | | 

I have, in former Papers, ſhewn how great a Ten- 
dency there is to Chearfulneſs in Religion, and how 
ſuch a Frame of Mind is not only the molt lovely, but 
the moſt commendable in a virtuous Perſon, In 
ſhort, thoſe who repreſent Religion in ſo unamiable a 
Light, are like the Spies, ſent by Moſes, to make a 
Diſcovery of the Land of Promiſe, when by their 
Reports they diſcouraged the People from entering 
upon it, Thoſe who ſhew us the Joy, the Chearful- 
neſs, the G0d-tumour, that naturally ſpring up in 
this happy State, are like the Spies bringing along 
with them the Cluſters of Grapes, — delicious 
Fruits, 
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rus, that might invite their Companions into the 


p:oatnt Country which produced them. 


An eminent Pagan Writer has made a Diſcourſe, to 


inew that the Athein, who denies a God, does him 
lets Diſhonour then the Man who owns his Being, but 
at the ſame Times believes bim to be.cruel, hard to 
pleaſe, and terrible to human Nature. For my own 
Parr, ſays he, I would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, 
that there was never any ſuch Man as P/ztarch, than 
that Platareb was ill- natured, capricious, or inhu- 
mane. 


If we may believe our Logicians, Man is diſtin- 


guiſlied from all other Creatures by the Faculty of 
Laughter. He has an Heart capable of Mirth, and 
naturally diſpoſed to it. It is not the Buſineſs of 
Virtue to extirpate the Affections of the Mind, but to 


regulate them. It may moderate and reſtrain, but 


vas not deſigned to baniſh Gladneſs from the Heart 


of Man. Religion contracts the Circle of our Plea- 


ſures, but leaves it wide enough for her Votaries to 


expatiate in. The Contemplation of the Divine Be- 


ing, ard the Exerciſe of Virtue, are in their own 
Nature. fo far from excluding all Gladneſs of Heart, 


that they arc perpetual Sources of it. .In a Word, 
the true Spirit of Rel'gion chears, as well as com- 
| Poſes the Soul; it baniſhes indeed all Levity of Be- 


haviour, all vicious and diſſolute Mirth, but in Ex- 
change fills the Mind with a perpetual Serenity, un- 
interrupted Chearfulneſs, and an habirual Inclina+ 
tion to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed in it- 
= WW 
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SCRIPTURES. 


To perſuade Men to believe the Scriptures, I 
only offer this to Men's Confideration. It there be 
a God, whole Providence governs the World, and 
all the Creatures in ic, is it not reaionable to think 
that he hath a p 
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Part of this viſible World? And ſeeing he hath 
made them capable of eternal Duration; that he 
* hath provided for their eternal Happineſs, and ſuf- 
* ficiently revealed to them the Way to it, and the 
© Terms and Conditions of it! Now let any Mn 
produce any Book in the World, that pretends to 
be from God, and to do this; that for the Matter 
© of it is worthy of God, the Doctrines whereof are 
* ſo uſeful, and the Precepts fo reaſonable, and the 
Arguments fo powerful, the Truth of all which was 
* contirmed by to many great and unqueſlionable Mi- 
© racles, the Relation of which has been tranſmitted 
to Poſterity in public and authentic Records, writ- 
ten by thoſe who were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of 
* what they wrote, and free from Suſpicion of any 
© worldly — and Defign ; let any produce a 
© Book like to this, in all theſe Reſpects; and which, 
© over and beſides, hath by the Power and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of the Doctrines contained in it, prevailed 
* ſo miraculouſly in the World, by Weak and incon- 
* fiderable Means, in Oppotition to all the Wit and 
© Power of the World, and under ſuch diſcourage- 
ments as no other Religion was ever atſaulred with; 
let any Man bring forth ſuch a Book, and he hath 
my Leave to believe it as foon as the Bible. But 
© it there be none ſuch, as I am well aſſured there is 
not, then every one that thinks God hath revealed 
* himſelf to Men, ought to embrace and entertain 
* the Doctrine ot the Holy Scriptures, as revealed by 
. God * e | | : 
GuarDIas, Vol. I. No. 55. 


SELF-DESIAL. 


Turns are none who deſeive Sup. r ority over 
others in the Eſteem of Mankind, who do not make 
it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Socicty ; and 
u ho pon all Occaſions which their Circumſtances of 
Lite can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned 
Pieaſure in conferring Benefits of one kind or other. 

Vor. II, Thoſe 
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Thoſe whoſe great Talents and high Birth have 


placed them in conſpicuous Stations ot Life, are in- 
diſpenſably obliged to exert ſome noble Inclinations 
for the Service of the World, or elic, ſuch Advan- 
tages become Misfortunes, and Shade and Privacy 


are a more eligible Portion. Where Opportunities and 


Inclinations are given to the ſame Perſon, we ſome- 
times ſee ſublime Inſtances of Virtue which ſo daz- 
Alle our Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all 
which in lower Scenes of Lite we may ourſelves be 
able to practiſe. But this is a vicious Way of 

thinking; and it bears ſome Spice of romantic Mad. 
neſs for a Man to think he mult grow ambitious, or 
ſeek Adventures to be able to do great Actions. It 
is in every Man's Power in the World, who is above 
mere Poverty, not only to do Things worthy, but 
| heroic. The great Foundation of civil Virtue is 
| Self-denial ; and there is no one above the Neceſſi- 
ties of Life but has Opportunities of exerciſing that 


noble Quality, and doing as much as his Circum- 


ſtances will bear for the Eaſe and Convenience of other 
Men : and he who does more than ordinary Men 
raftiſe upon ſuch Occaſions as occur in his Life, de- 
erves the value of his Friends as it he had done En- 
terpriſes which are uſually attended with the higheſt 
Glory. Men of public Spirit differ rather in their 
Circumſtances than their Virtue; and the Man who 
does all he can in a low Station, is more a Hero than 
he who omits any worthy Action he is able to ac» 
compliſh in a great one. It is not many Years ago 
ſince Lapirius, in Wrong of his elder Brother, came 
to a great Eſtate by Gift of his Father, by reaſon cf 
the diſſolute Behaviour of the Firſt-born. Shame 
and Contrition reformed the Lite of the diſinherited 


Youth, and he became as remarkable for his good 
Qualities as formerly for his Errors. Lapifius, who | 


obſerved his Brother's Amendment, ſent him on 2 


New-Year's Day in the Morning the following Let- l 


ter; | 


Honoured 
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Honoured Brother, 


1 I INCLOSE to you the Deeds whereby my Fa- 


ther gave me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived 
till now, he would not have beſtowed it in that Man- 
ner; he took it from the Man you were, and I re- 
ſtore it to the Man you are. 
I am, SIR, 
Lour affectionate Brother, 
and humble Servant, 


People whoſe Hearts are wholly bent towards Plea- 


ſure, or intent upon Gain, never hear of the noble 


Occurrences among Men of Induſtry and Humanity. 
It would look like a City Romance, to tell them of 


the generous Merchant, who the other Day ſent this 
ZBillet to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to ſup- 


rt himſelf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds beſides 
imſelf had periſhed ; but becauſe I think there is 
more Spirit and true Gallantry in it than in any Let- 
ter I have ever read from Strepbon to Phillis, I ſhall 
inſert it even in the mercantile honeſt Stile in whick 


it was lent. 


SIR, 


6 I HAVE heard of the Caſualties which have in- 
volved you in extreme Diſtreſs at this Time; and 
* knowing you to be a Man of great Good-nature, 
* Induſtry, and Probity, have reſolved to ſtand b 

* you, Be of good Cheer, the Bearer brings with 
* him Five Thouſand Pounds, and has my Order 


to anſwer your drawing for as much more on my 


„„ 


Account. 1 did this in Haſte, for fear I ſhould 


come too late for your Relief; but you may value 
vourſelf with me to the Sum of Fifty Thouſand 

Pounds; for I can very chearfully run the Hazard 
Q 2 « of 


R „ a 
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© of being ſo much leſs rich than I am now, to ſave 
© an honeſt Man whom 1 love. 

| Your Friend and Servant, 

| Wc 0, 


I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne Mention 
made of a Family-book, wherein all the Occurrences 
that happened form one Generation of that Houſe to 
another were recorded. Were there ſuch a Method 


in the Families which are concerned in this Genero- 


fity, it would be an hard Taſk for the greateſt in Eu- 


rope to give, in their own, an Inſtance of a Benefit 

better placed, oi conferred with a more graceful Air, 
— heretofore urged how barbarous and inhu- 

man is any unjuſt Step made to the Diſadvantage of a 


It has 


Trader; and by how much ſuch an act towards him 
is deteſtable, by ſo much an Act of Kindneſs towards 


him is laudable. I remember to have heard a Bencher 
of the Temple tell a Story of Tradition in their Houſe, 


where they had formerly a Cuſtom of chooſing Kings, 
for ſuch a Seaſon, and allowing him his Expences at 
the Charge of the Society: One of our Kings, faid 


my Friends, carried his Royal Inclination a little too 


far, and there was a Committee ordered to look into 
the Management of his Treaſury. Among other 
Things it appeared, that his Majeſty walking izcog. 
in the Cloiſter, had overheard a poor Man ſay to an- 
* other, ſuch a ſmall Sum would make me the happieſt 
Man in the World. The King out of his Royal 


Compaſſion privately 1 2 into his Character, 


and finding him a proper Object of Charity, ſent him 
the Money. When the Committee read the Report, 
the Houſe paſſed his Accounts with a Plaudit without 
farther Examination, upon the Recital of this Article 
in them: e 


For making a Man happy, 10 0 0 
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STorY TELLING. 


Tor LIZARD told us a Story, the other Day, 
of ſome Perſons which our Family knew very well, 
with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed n 
great Deal of Mirth at the Tea-table. His Brother 
ill, the Templar, was highly delighted with it, and 
the next Day being with tome of his Inns of Court 
Acquaintance, refolved (whether out of the Bene- 
volence, or the Pride of his Heart, I will not de- 
termine) to entertain them with what he called a 
pleaſant Humour enough. I was in great Pain for 
him when I heard him begin, and was not at all ſur- 
priſed to find the Company very little moved by it. 
Vill bluſhed, looked round the Room, and with a 
forced Laugh, Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, J do not 
Tuo tu what makes you look ſo Grave; it was an ad- 
mirable Story when ¶ beard it. 8 5 
When I came Home I fell into a profound Con- 
templation upon Story-telling, and as I have no- 
thing ſo much at Heart as the Good of my Country, 
I 2 to lay down ſome Precautions upon this 
Subject. 

. often thought that a Story-teller is born, 
as well as a Poet, It is, I think, certain, that fome 
Men have ſuch a peculiar caſt of Mind, that they fee 
Things in another Light, than Men of grave Diſpo- 
2 Men of a lively Imagination, and a mirthful 

emper, will repreſent Things to their Hearers in 
the ſame Manner as they themſelves were affected 
with them; and whereas ſerious Spirits might per- 
haps have been diſguited at the Sight of ſome odd 
Occurrences in Life, yet the very ſame Occurrences | 
ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where the diſ- 
agreeable Parts of the Images are concealed, and 
thoſe only which are pleating exhibited to the Fancy. 
Story-telling is therefore not an Art, but what we 
call a Knack ; it doth not fo much ſubſiſt upon Wit 
as upon Humour; and 1 will add, that it is not per- 
fect without proper Geſticulations of the Body, which 

Q3 * 
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naturally attend ſuch merry Emotions of the Mind, 
I know very well, that a certain Gravity of Counte- 
nance ſets ſome Stories off to Advantage, where the 
Hearer is to be ſurpriſed in the End; but this is by 
no means a general Rule ; for it is frequently conve- 
ment to aid and aſſiſt, by chearful Locks and whim- 
tical Agitations. I will go yet farther, and affirm 
that the Succeſs of a Story very often depends upon 
the Make of the Body, and Formation of the Fea- 
tures, of him who relates it. I have been of this 
Opinion ever ſince I criticiſed upon the Chiu of Dick 

Dewlap. I very often had the Weakneſs to repine 
at the Proſperity of his Conceits, which made him 
paſs for a Wit with the Widow at the Coffee - houſe, 
and the ordinary Mechanics that frequent it; nor 
could I myſelf forbear laughing at them moſt hear- 
tily, though upon Examination I thought moſt of 
them very flat and infipid. I found after ſome Time, 
that the Merit of his Wit was founded upon the 
| ſhaking of a fat Paunch, and the toffing up of a Pair 
of roſy Jowls. Poor Dich had a fit of Sickneſs which 
robbed him of his Fat and his Fame at once; and it 
was full three Months before he regained his Repu- 
tation, which roſe in Proportion to his Floridity, 
He is now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a good 

Conſtitution for Wit. | 

Thoſe who are thus adorned with the Gifts of Na- 
ture, are apt to ſhew their Parts with too much Oiten- 
tation: I would therefore adviſe all the Profeflors of 
this Art never to tell Storics, but as they feem to 
grow out of the ſubject Matter of the Conrertation, 
or, as they ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories 
that are very common are generally ikfome ; but 
may be aptly introduced, provided they be only 
hinted ar, and mentioned by way of Alluſion. Thole 
that are altogether new, ſhould never be uſhercd in, 
without a ſhort and pertinent Character of the chief 
Perions concerned; becauſe by that Means, you 
make the Company acquainted with them: and it is 
a certain Rule, that flight and trivial Accounts of 
tha who are familia as us, adminiſter more ub 

an 
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than the brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown Cha- 


racters. A little Circumſtance, in the Completion 


or Dreſs of the Man you are talking of, ſets his 
Image before the Hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the 
Story. Thus, I remmeber Tom Lizard, after havin 
made his Sitters merry with an Account of a form 
old Man's Way of Cumplimenting, owned very 


frankly, that his Story would not have been worth 


one Farthing, if he had made the Hut of him whom 


he repreſented one Inch narrower. Beandes the 


marking diſtinct Characters, and ſelecting pertinent 
Circumſtances, it is likewiſe neceſſary to leave off in 
Time, and end ſmartly. So that there is a kind of 
Drama in forming of a Story, and the Manner of 
conducting and pointing it is the ſame as in an Epi- 

gram. It is a miſerable Thing, after one hath raiſed 
the Expectation of the Company by humorous Cha- 
racters, and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the Matter 


too far. There is no retreating ; and how poor is it 
for a Story-teller to end his Relation by faying, 


That's all! i | 
As the chooſing of pertinent Circumſtances is the 


| Life of a Story, and that wherein Humour princi · 


pally confiſts ; fo the Collectors of impertinent Par- 
2 fs are the very Bane and Opiates of Converſa- 


tion, Old Men are great Tranſgreſſors this Way. 


Poor Ned Poppy He's gone !-——was a very ho- 
neſt Man, but was fo exceffively tedious over his 
Pipe, that he was not to be endured. He knew fo 
exactly what they had for Dinner when ſuch CTC | 


happened: in what Ditch his bay Stone-horſe 


his Sprain at that Time, and how his Man Fohn— 
no, twas Wlliam, ſtarted a Hare in the common 
Field, that he never got to an End of his Tale. Then 
he was extremely particular in Marriages and Inter- 
marriages, and Couſins twice or thrice removed; and 
whether ſuch a Thing had happened at the latter 
end of Fuly or the beginning of Auguſt, He had a 
— inſo- 


much that it a confiderable Perſon was mentioned in 
his Story, he would ſtraightway launch out into an 
Ul Epiſode 
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Epiſode of him; and again, if in that Perſon's 
Story be had Occaſion to remember a third Man, he 
broke off, and gave us his Hitto:y, and fo on. He 
always puts me in mind of what Sir #7ia» Temple 
informs us of the Tale-tellers in the North of /-eland, 
who are hired to tell Stories of Giants aud Inchau ters 
to lull People afleep. "Theſe Hiſtorians are oblig-d, 
by their Bargain, to go on without ſtopping; fo that 
when the Paticnt hath, by this Benefit, enjoyed a long 
Nap, he is ſure to find the Operator proceeding in 
his Work. Ned procured the like Effect in me the 
lait Time I was with him. As he was in the third 
Hour of his Story, and wy thankful that his Me- 
mory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the Elbow- 
Chair. He was much offended at this, till I told 
him, O!d Friend, you have your Infirmity, and I have 
mine. : | | 
But cf all Evils in Story - telling, the Humour of 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, 
s the leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandelf and his 
Son give my Lady Lizard great Offence in this 
Particular. Sir Herry bath what they call a String 
ot Stories, which he tells over every Chri//mas. When 
our Family viſits there, we are conſtantly, after 
Supper, entertaincd with the Glaſfonbury Thorn. 
When we have wondered at that a little, Ay, but 
Father, ſaith the Son, let us have the Spirit in the 
Mood. After that hath been laughed at, #y, but 
Father, cries the Booby again, bell us heau you jerowed 
the Robber. Alack a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a 
Smile, and rubbing his Forebead, 1 Fave almoft for- 
got that, but it is a pleaſant Conceit to be ſure, Ac- 
cordingly he tells that, and twenty more in the ſame 
 Indeper:derx Order; and without the leaſt Variation, 
at this Day, as he hath done to my Knowledge, 
ever ſinee the Revolution. I mutt not forget a very 


odd Compliment that Sir Hany always makes my 


Lady when he dines here. After Dinner he ſtrokes 
his Belly, and ſays with a feigned Concern in his 
Countenance, Madam I hare loft by you to day. How 
", Sir Harry? replies my Lady. Madam, * he, 

| | | Thave 


— — 
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T are loft an excellent Stomach, At this, his Son 
and Heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon 
Mrs. Aznabella. This is the thirty-third time that 
Sir Harry hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no 


longer. 


As the telling of Stories is a great Help and Life 
to Converſation, I always encourage them, if they 


are pertinent and innocent: in Oppoſition to tho 


gloomy Mortals, who diſdain every Thing but Mat- 

ter of Fact. Thoſe grave Fellows are my Averſion, 
who ſitt every Thing with the utmoſt Nicety, and 
ind the Malignity of a Lye in a Piece of Humour, 
puſhed a a little beyond exact Truth. I likewiſe have 
a poor Opinion of thoſe, who have got a Trick of 


keeping a ſteady Countenance, that cock their Hats, 


and look glum when a pleaſant Thing is ſaid, and aſk, 
Well and what then? Men of Wit and Parts ſhould 

treat one another with Benevolence; and I will lay 
it down as a Maxim, that if you ſeem to have a 
good Opinion of another Man's Wit, he will allow 
you to have Judgment. 


Guardian, Vol. I. No. 42. 


1 Was Yeſterday purſuing the Hint which I men- 


tioned in my latt Paper, and comparing together the 
Induſtry of Man with that of other Creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding 
we were obliged by Duty to keep ourſelves in con- 
ſtant Employ, after the fame manner as inferior Ani- 
mals are prompted to u by Inſtinct, we fall very ſhort 


of them in this Parnicular. We are here the more 


inexcuſable, becauſt there is a greater Variety of 
Buſineſs to which we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon 
opens to us a large Field of Affairs, which other Crea- 
tures are not capable of. Beaſts of Prey, and I be- 
lieve of all other Kinds, in their natural State of 
Being, divide their Time betwcen Action and Reſt. 
They are always at work or atleep, In ſhort their 

Q5 | waking 
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waking Hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after 
their Food, or in conſuming it. The human Species 
only, to the great Reproach of our Natures, are 
filled with Complaints, that /e Day hangs heawy on 
them, that they do not knoxv chat to do with themſelves, 
that they are at 4 L how to paſs arvay their Time, 


with many of the like ſhametul Murmurs, which we 


often find in the Mouths of thoſe who are ſtiled 


reaſonable Beings. How monſirous are ſuch Expreſ- 
fions among Creatures, who have the Labours of the 
Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body, to furniſh them 
with proper Employments, who, beſides the Buſineſs 
of their proper Callings and Profetfions, can apply 
themſelves to the Duties of Religion, to Meditation, 
to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſcourſe ; in a 


Word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 


Purſuits of Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour 


of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or better than 


they were before? 5 
After having been taken up for ſome Time in this 
Courſe of Thought, I diverted myſelf with a Book, 
—_— to my uſual Cuſtom, in order to unbend 
= Mind before I went to Sleep. The Book I made 
uſe of on this Occafion was Lucian, where I amuſcd 
my Thoughts for about an Hour among the Dialogues 
of the Dead, which in all Probability produced the 
following Dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the Entrance of 
the Infernal Regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one 
of the Judzes of the Dead, ſeated in his Tribunal. 


On his Left-hand ſtood the Keeper of Erebus, on his 


Right the Keeper of Ehfum. I was told he fat upon 
Women that Day, there being ſeveral of the Sex lately 
arrived, who had not yet their Manfions affigned 
them. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one 


of them the ſame Queſtion, namely, Mat they had 


been doing? Upon this Queſtion being propoſed to the 
whole Aſſembly, they ſtared one upon another, as not 
knowing what to anſwer. Ile then interrogated each 
of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of 
them, you have been upon the Earth my tifty 

ears: 


| | 
! 
| 
/ 
a 
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Years: What have you been doing all this While? 
Doing, ſays ſhe, really I do not know what I have 
been ding : I deſire I may have Time given me to 
recollect. After about balt an Hour's Pauſe ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been playing at Crimp ; upon which 
Kiadumantbus beckoned to the Keeper on his Leſt- 
hand to take her into Cuſtody. And you, Madam, 
ſavs the Judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and lan- 
guiſhing Aw; 1 think you fet out for this Place in 
your nine and tiventieth Year, what have you been 
Going all this While? I had a great Deal of Buſineſs 
on my Hinds, fays the, being taken up the firſt twelve 
Yeurz of my Lite in dreſfing a jointed Baby, and all 
the remaining Part of it in reading Plays and Ro- 
mances. Very well, fays he, you have employed 
your Time to good Purpoſe. Away with her. The 
next was a plan Country-Woman ; Well, Miſtreſs, 
| fays Rhadamanthns, and what have you been doing? 
An't pleaſe your Wortivp, fays ſhe, I did not hve 
quite forty 1 and in that Fime brought my Huſ- 
band ſcven Daughters, made him nine thouſand 
Cheecſes, and left my eldeſt girl with him, to look 
after his Houſe in my Abſence, and who I may ven- 
ture to ſay is as prettv a Houſewite as any in the 
Country. Rhadamanthus fmiled at the Simplicity of 
the good Woman, and ordered tie Keeper of Eh, 
to take her into his Care. And you, fair Lady, fays 
\ he, what have you been doing theſe five and thirty 


Years? I have been doing no Hurt, I affure you, 
Sir, aid ſhe. That is well, ſays he, but what Good 
have you been doing? The Lady was in great Con- 
fulion at this Queition, and not knowing what to 
anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to leize her at 
the ſame Time: the one took her by the Hand to 
convey her to Zhu, the other caught hold of her 
to carry her away to Erebas. But Rhadamanthus 
obſerving an inge nuous Modeſty in her Countenance 
and Behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and ſet 
her aſide for a Re- examination when he was more 
at Leiſure. An old Woman, of a proud and ſour 
Look, preſented herſelf next at the Bar, and being 
1 my aſked 


| 
| 
| 
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aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, 1 


lived threeſcore and ten Years in a very wicked 
World, and was fo angry at the Behaviour of a 
Parcel of voung Flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt 
Years in condemning the Follics of the Times; I 
was every Day blaming the filly Conduct of Pevple 
about me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed with, 
from failing into the like Errors and Vliſcarriages. 
Very well, ſays Rhadamanthns, but did you keep 
the ſame watchful Eye over your own Actions? 
Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was fo taken up with pub- 
liſhing the Faults of others, that I had no Time to 
conlider my own, Madam, fays Rhadamanthus, be 
pleafed to tile off to the Left, and make Room for 
the venerable Matron that ſtands behind you. Old 
Gentlewoman, ſays be, I think you are tourſcore ? 
You have heard the Queſtion, what have you been 
doing fo long in the World? Ah, Sir! ſays fhe, I 
| have been doing what I ſhould not have done, but I 
had made a firm Reſolution to have changed my Lite, 
if I had not been ſnatched off by an untimely End. 
Madam, fays he, you will picaſe to follow your 
Leader; and ſpying another of the fame Age, 1ater- 
rogated her in the fame Form. To which the Ma- 
tron replied, I have been the Wife of a Huſband 
who was as dear to me in his old Age as in his 
Youth. I bave been a Mether, and very happy in 
my Children, whom I have endeavoured to bring u 
in every Thing that is good, My eldeſt Son is bleſt 
by the Po r. and beloved ty every one that Knows 
him. I lived within wy own Fainily, and left it 
much mor? wealthy than I found it, Rhacamanthus, 
who knew the Value of the old Lady, fmiled upon 
her in ſuch a manner, that the Kecper of Efum, 
who knew his Office, reached ont his Hand to her. 
He no ſooner touched her, but ter VWrint les vaniſhed, 
her Eyes {parkled, her Cheeks glowed with Bluſhes, 
and ſie appeared in full Bloom and Beauty. A 
young Woman obſerving that this Officer, who con- 
ducted the Happy w Zan, was fo great a Beanti- 


fer, 
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fer, longed to be in his Hands, ſo that preſſing 
through the Croud, ſhe was the next that appeared 
at the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had becn 
doing the five and twenty Years that ſhe had pait 
in the World ? I have endeavoured, favs ſhe, ever 
fince I came to Years of Diſcretion, to make my- 
ſelf lovely and gain Admirers. In order to it, I 
piäſt my Time in bottling up May-dew, inventing 
Wbite-waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting out patches, | 
confulring my Glaſs, ſuiting my Complexion, tear- 
ing off my Tucker, linking iny Stays — Ra /aman- 
abs, without hearing her out, gave the Sign to 
take her off. Upon the Approach of the Keeper 
of Erebus her Colour faded, her Face was pucker- | 
ed up with Wrinkles, and her whole Perion loſt in 
De formity. 

I was then ſurprized with a Gſtant Sound of a 
whole Troop of Females that came forward laughing, 
| finging and dancing. I was very defirous to know 
the Reception they would meer with, and withal was 
very apprehenſive, that Rhadamanthus would fyoil 
their Mirth ; but at their nearer Approach the Noiſe 
grew fo very great that it awakened me. 

I lay ſome Time reflecting in myſelf on the Odd- 
nets of this Pream, and could not forbear atking my 

own Heart, what I was doing? I anſwered my {cl?, 
that I was writing Guardians, If my Readers make 
ns god a Uſe of. this Work as I 3 they ſhould, 
I hope it will never be imputed to me as a Work hat 
is vain and unprofitable, * 

I thalk concluded with recommending to them the 
ſame ſhort Selt-Examination. If every one of them 
fiequent!y lays his Hand upon his Heart, and conti- 
ders what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or what 1s worſe, the vicious Moments of Lite, lit 
up his Mind when it is running on in a Series ot in- 

different Actions, and encourage him when he is en- 
gaged in thyſe which are virtuous and laudable. In 
au Word, it will very much alleviate that Guilt which 
| the bit of Men have Reaſon to acknowledge in their 


daily 
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daily Confeſſions, of having undone thoſe Tings which 
they ought to have d ne, and doing thoſe Thingsohich 
they ong ht not t» hare done. | 
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A LADY of my Acquaintarce, for whom J have 
too much Reſpect to be cafy d nile the is doing an in- 
diſcreet Action, has given Occaſion to this Trouble : 
She is a Widow, to whom the Indulgence of a tender 
 Hutband ht: intruſted the Management of a very great 
Fortune, and a Son about fisteen, both which the is 
extremely fond of. The B:y has Parts of the middle 
Sine, neither ſhining not deſpicable, and has paſſed the 
common Exercites of his Ycars with rolerable Advan- 
tage, but is withal what you would call a forward 
Youth : By the Help of this Qualification, which 
ſerves as a Varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make 
the beſt Uſe ot his Learning, and difplay it at full 
Length upon all Occaſions. Laſt Sum mer he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf to or three Times very remarkably, 
by puzzling the Vicar before an Aſſembly of moſt of 
tne Ladies in the Neighbourhood; and from fugh 
weighty Conſiderations as theſe, as it too often unfor- 
tunately falls out, the Mother is become invircibly 
| perſuaded that her Son is a great Scholar; and that to 
chain him duwn to the ordinary Methods of Education 
with others of his Age, would be to cramp his Fa- 
culties, and do an irreparable Injury to his wondertul 
Ca acity. | | 

| Thane to viſit at the Houſe laſt Weck, and miſ- 
ſing the young Gentleman at the Tea-Table, where 
he ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon ſo extraor- 
dinary a Circumſtance avoid inquiring after him. 
My Lady told me, he was gone out with her Wo- 
man, in order to make ſome Preparations for their 


Equipage ; tor ſhe intended very ſpeedily to gre” 4 
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him to travel. The Oddneſs of the Expreſſion ſhock- 


ed me a little: however, I ſoon recovered myſelf 
enough to let her know, that all I was willing to under- 
ſtand by it was, that ſhe deſigned this Summer to 
ſhew ber Son his Eſtate in a diſtant County, in. 
which he had never yet been. But ſhe ſoon tock 
care to rob me of that agreeable Miſtake, and let me 
into the whole Affair. She enlarged vpon young 
Matter's prodigious Improvements, and his compre- 
henſive Knowledge of all Book-Learning : conclud- 
ing, that it was now high Time he ſhould be 
made acquainted with Men and Things; that ſhe had 
reſolved he ſhou!d make the Tour of Frauce and Jah, 
but could not bear to have him out of her Sight, 
and therefore intended to go along with him. 

I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Re- 
_ ſolution, but found myſelf not in a fit Humour to 
meddle with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoft 
and delicate Touch imaginable. I was afraid of drop- 


ping ſomething. that might ſeem to bear hard either 


upon the Sun's Abilities, or the Mother's Diſcretion ; 
being ſenfible that in both theſe Cafes, though ſup- 
ported with all the Powers of Reaſon, I ſhould, in- 
ſtead of gaining her Ladyſhip over to my Opinion, 
only expoſe myſelf to her Diſeſteem; I therefore im- 
mediateſy determined to refer the whole Matter to the 
SPECTATOR. 5 5 
When I came to reflect at Night, as my Cuſtom 
is, upon the Occurrences of the Day, I could not 
but believe that this Humour of carrying a Boy to 
travel in his Mother's Lap, and that upon Pretence 
of learning Men and Thing, is a Caſe of an extra- 
ordinary Nature, and carries on it a particular Stamp 
of Folly. I did not remember to have met with 
its Parallel within the Compaſs of my Obſervation, 
though I could call to Mind ſome not extremely un- 
like it: From hence my Thoughts took Occaſion to 
ramble into the general Notion of Travelling, as it is 


now made a Part of Education. Nothing is more 
frequent than to take a Lad from Grammar and Taw, 


aud under the Tuition of ſome poor Scholar, who 
| | 13 
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is willing to be baniſhed for thirty Pounds a Year, 
and a little Victuals, fend him crying and ſniveling 
into foreign Countries. Thus he ſpends his Time as 
Children do at Puppet-Shows, and with much the 
ſame Advantage in ſtaring and gaping at an ama- 
zing Variety of ſtrange "Things ; ſtrange indeed to 
one who is not prepared to comprehend the Reaſons 
and Meaning ot them; while he ſhould be laying the 
ſolid Foundations of Knowledge in his Mind, and 
furniſhing it with joſt Rules to direct his furure Pro- 
refs in Life under ſome {kiltul Maſters of the Art of 

12383 | | | 55 
Can there be a more aſtoniſhing Thought in Na- 
ture, than to conſider how Men ſhould fall into fa 
palpable a Miſtake? It is a large Field, and may 
very well exereiſe a ſprightly Genius; but I don't re- 
member you have vet taken a Turn in it. I wiſh, 
Sir, vou would make People underitand, that Travel 
is really the laſt Step to be taken in the Inſtitution of 
Youth ; and to fet out with it, is to begin where 
they ſhould end. 5 „ . 
— the true Eud of viſiting foreign Parts, is 
to look into their Cuſtoms and Policies, and obſerve in 
what Particulars they excel or come ſhort of our own; 
to unlcarn ſome odd Peculiarities in our Manners, and 
u car off ſuch aukward Stiffneſſes and Aﬀectations in 
our Behaviour, as poſſibly may have been contracted 
from conſtantly aflociating with one Nation of Men, 
by a more tree, general, and mixed Converſation. 
But how can any of theſe Advantages be attained by 
ode who is a mere Stranger to the Cuſtoms and 
Policies of his native Country, and has not yet fixed 
in his Mind the firſt Principles of Manners and Be- 
haviour ? To endeavour it 1s to build a gaudy Struc- 
ture without any Foundation; or, it | may be al- 
lowed the Expreſſion, to work a lich Embroidery 
upon a Cob- web. 
Another End of Travelling, which deſerves to be 
conudered, is the improving our Taſte of the beſt 
Authors of Antiquity, by ſeeing the Places where 
th.y ved, and of which they wrote ; to compare 
a : 1 — 


* 
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the natural Face of the Country with the Deſcription 


they have given us, and obſerve how well the Picture 
agrees with the Original. This mutt certainly be a 
moſt charming Exerciſe to the Mind that is rightly 


turned for it; beſides that, it may in a good Meaſure 
be made ſubſervient to Morality, if the Perſon is ca- 
pable of drawing juſt concluſions concerning the Un- 


certainty of human Things, from the ruinous Alter- 


| ations Time and Barbarity have brought upon ſo 


many Palaces, Citics, and whole Countrics, which 


make the moit illuſtrious Figure in Hiſtory. And 


this Hint may be not a little improved by examining 


every little Spot of Ground that we find celebrated as 
the Scene Pt | 

| Footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or fome ſuch 

5 gout virtuous Man. A nearer View of any ſuch 
Particular, though really little and trifling in itielf, 


ſome famous Action, or retaining wn 


may ſerve the more powerfully to warm a generous 
Mind to an Emulation of their Virtves, and a greater 


Ardency of Ambition to imitate their bright Ex- 


ample, if it comes duly tempered and prepared for 
the Impreſſion. But this I believe you'll hardly 
think thoſe to be, who are fo far from entering 
into the Senſe and Spirit of the Antients, that they 


don't yet underſtand their Language with any Ex- 
actneſs. 2 


But I have wandered from my Purpoſe, which was 
only to deſire you to ſave, if poflible, a tond Engli/h 


Mother, and a Mother's oxvn Son, from being ſhewn 


a ridiculous Spectacle through the moit polite Parts 
of Europe. Pray tell them, that though to. be Sea- 
lick, or jumbled in an ourlan-!iſh Srage-Cuach, may 
perhaps be healthful for the Conſlitution ot the Body, 


py it is apt to cauſe ſuch a Dizzinels in young empty 


ticads, as too often laits their Lite-time. 

I, 
Wour moſt humble Servant, 

Philip Homebred. 
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VIX r U E. 


TuzRk are but few Men, who are not ambi- 
tious of diſtinguiſhing themlelvs in the Nation or 
Country where they live, and as growing conſidera. 
ble among thoſe with whom they converſe. There 
is a Kind of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the mean- 
eſt and moſt inſignificant Part of Mank nd endeavour 
to procure in the little Circle of their Friends and 
Acquaiutance. The pooreſt Machanic, nay the Man 
who lives upon common Alms, gets him his Set of 
Admirers, and delights in that Superiority which he 
22 over thoſe who are in ſome reſpects beneath 
—_ 3 
All Superiority and Pre-eminence that one Man 
ean have over another, may be reduced to the Notion 
of 2uality, which conſidered at large, is either that 
of Fortune, Body, or Mind. The firſt is that which 
conſiſts in Birth, Title, of Riches; and is the moſt 
foreign to our Natures, and what we can the leaſt call 
our own of any of the three Kinds of Quality. In 
| Relation to the Body, Quality arifes from Health, 
Strength, or Beauty; which are nearer to us, and 
more a Part of ourſelves than the former. Quality, 
as it regards the Mind, has its Riſe from Knowledge 
or Virtue ; and is that which is more eſſential to us, 
and more intimately united with us than either of the 
other two. | Oe, EY 
As Virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine 
Source of Honour, we' generally find in Titles an 
Intimation of fome particular Merit that ſhould re- 
commend Men to the high Stations which they poſ- 
ſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the Pope; Majeity to 
Kings; Serenity or {neſs ot Temper to Princes ; 
Excellence or Perlection to Amballudors ; Grace to 
Archbiſhops ; Houn-ur to Pecrs; Worthip or Vcncra- 
bl Behaviour to Magiſtrates ; and Reverence, wich 
is of tlic fame Import as the former, to the inferior 
Clergy. 5 8 : 
The 
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The Death-bed ſhews the Emptineſs of Titles in 
a true Light. A poor diſpirited Sinner lies trembling 
under the Apprehenſions of the State he is entering 
on; and is atked by a grave Attendant how his Ho- 
| lineſs does? Another hears himſelf addte ſied to un- 
der the Title of Highneſs or Excellency, who lies 
under ſuch mean Circumitances of Mortality as are 
the Diſgrace ot Human Nature. Titles at fuch a 
Time look rather like Inſults aud Mockery than Re- 
_ ſpect. 8 e 

a The Truth of it is, Honours are in this World 
under no Regulation; true quality is neglected, Vir- 
tue is oppreſſed, and Vice triymphant. The laſt 
Day will rectity this Diſorder, and athgn to every 
one a Station ſuitable to the Dignity of his Charac- 
ter; Ranks will be then adjuſted, and Precedency 
fer g. „ 
Men in Scripture are called Strangers and Soioarn- 
ers upon Earth, and Life a Pilgrimage. Several Hea- 
then, as well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſome 
Kind of Metaphor, have repreſented the World as 
an Inn, which was only Fw ar to furnifh us with 
Accommodations in this our Paſſage. It is theretore 
very abſurd to think of ſetting up our Reſt before we 
eome to our Journey's End, and not rather to take 
Care of the Reception we ſhall there meet, than to 
fix our Thoughts on the little Conveniencies and Ad- 
vantages which we enjoy one above another in the 
Way to it. | | 5 | . 

picletus makes uſe of another Kind of Alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
ineline us to be ſatisfied with the Poſt in which Pro- 
vidence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a 
Theatre, where every one has a Part alloted for him. 
The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act 
his Part in Perfection. We may indeed fay, that 
our Part does not {uit us, and that we could act ano- 
ther better. But this (favs the Philoſoher) is not 
our Buitneſs, All that we are concerned in is to 
excel in the Part which is given us. If it be an im- 
proper one, the Fault is not in us, but in him who 


has 
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has caf our ſeveral Parts, and is the great Diſpoſer 1 | 


of the Nrama. 

The Part that was acted by this Philoſopher him- 
ſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a Slave. His Motive to Contentinent in this 
Particular, receives a very great Enforcement from 
the aburc-mentioned Conſideration, it we remember 


that our Parts in the other World will be ze:v ca, 


and that Mankind will be there ranged in different 
Stations oi Superiority and Pre-eminence, in Pro- 
portion as they have here excelled one another in Vir- 
ti”, and performed in their ſeveral Poſts of Lite the 
Duties which belong to them. 3 

There are many beautiful Paſſages in the little Apo- 
4 Book, entitled, The W:ijdom of Solomon, to 


orth the Vanity of Honour, and the like tempo- 


ral Bleſſings which are in ſo great Repute among Men, 


and to comfort thoſe who have not the Poſſeſſion of | | 
them. It repreſents in very warm and noble Terms 
this Advancement of a good Man in the other World, 


and the great Surpriſe which it will produce among 
thoſe who are his Superiors in this. Then /hall the 
righteous Man fland in great Boldne/s before the Face 


of ſuch as have afflifted him, and made no Account of his. 
hours. When they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with 


terrible Fear, and ſball be amazed at the Stranzeneſs 
of his Salvation, ſo far beyond all that they looked 


for. And they repenting and groaning for Anguiſh of 


Spirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves ; This <vas he whom 
wwe had ſometime in Derifion, and a Proverb of Re- 
proach, We Fools accounted his Life Madneſs, and 
| his End to be without Honour, Hot is he numbercd 
_ the Children of God, and his Lot is among the 
aints ! | 

If the Reader would ſee the Deſcription of a Life 
that is paſſed away in Vanity, and among the Sha- 
dows of Pomp and Greatneſs, he may ſee it finely 
drawn in the ſame Place. In the mean Time, fince 
it is neceſſary in the preſent Conſtitution of Things, 
that Order and Diſtinftion ſhould be kept in the 
World, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the 
upper 
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upper Stations in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others 
in Virtue, as much as in Rank, and by their Hu- 
manity and Condeſcenſion make their Supertority 
eaſy and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; 
and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are in meaner 
| Potts of Life, would confider how they may better 
their Condition hereafter, and by juſt Deference and 
|] Submiſſion to their Superiors, make them happy in 
1 thoſe Bleſſings with which Providence has thought fit 
to diſtinguiſh them. He. 5 
Sescraronx, Vol. III. No. 219. 


WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


| Wur v! am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 


| walk by myſelf in W:fminfer-Abbey; where the 
. Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which it is 


applied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the 
| Uindieion of the People who lie in it, are apt to fill 
the Mind with a Kind of Melancholy, or rather 
Thoughtfulneſs, that is not diſagreeable. I Yeſter- 
day pafſed a whole Afternoon in the Church-yard, 
the Cloiſters, and the Church, amuſing myſelf with 
the Tombſtones and Inſcriptions that I met with in 
thoſe ſeveral Regions of the Dead. Moſt of them 
recorded nothing elſe of the buried Perſon, but that 
he was born upon one Day and died upon another : 
The whole Hiſtory of his Life being comprehended 
in thoſe two Circumitances, that are common to all 
Mankind. I could not but look upon thoſe Regiſters 
of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or Marble, as a Kind 
of Satyr upon the departed Perſons ; who had left 
no other Memorial of them, but that they were born 


and that they died. | | | 
Upon my going into the Church, I entertained 
myſelf with the digging of a Grave; and faw in 
every Shovel-tul of it that was thrown 1p, the Frag- 
ment of a Bone or Skull intermixt with a Kind of 
freſh mouldering Earth that ſome Time or other had 
a Place in the Compoſition of an human Body. _ 
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this I began to conſider with myſelf what innumer- 
able Multitudes of People lay contuſed together un- 
der the Pavemert of that ancient Cathedral; how 
Men and Women, Friends and Enemies, Pricſis and 
Soldiers, Monks and Prependaries, were crumbled 
amongſt one another, and blended together in the 
ſame common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, and 
Youth, with Old Age, Weakneſs, and Deformity, 


| lay undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame promiſeuous Heap of | 


Matter. | | 
After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were in the Lump; I examined it 
more particularly by the Accounts which I found on 
ſeveral of the Monuments which are raiſed in every 
Quarter of that ancient Fabrick. Some of them were 
covered with ſuch extravagant Epitaphs, that if it 
were poſſible for the dead Perſon to be acquainted 
with them, he would bluſh at the Praiſes which 
his Friends have beſtowed upon him. There are 
Others ſo exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the 
Character of the Perfon departed in Greek or He- 
brew, and by that Means are not underſtood once in 
a Twelve-month. In the poetical Quarter, I found 
there were Poets who had no Monuments, and Mo- 
numents who had no Poets; I obſerved indeed that 
the preſent War had filled the Church with many of 
theſe uninhabited Monuments which had been erected 
to the Memory of Perſons whoſe Bodies were perhaps 
buried in the Plains of Blenhe:m, or in the Boſom 
of the Ocean. | 
I could not but be very much delighted with ſeve- 
ral modern Epitaphs, which are written with great 
Elegance of Expreſſion and Juſtneſs of Thought, and 
therefore do Honour to the Living as well as to the 
Dead. As a Foreigner is very apt to conceive an 
Idea of the Ignorance or Politneſs of a Nation from 
the Turn of their public Monuments and Incriptions, 
they ſhould be ſubmitted to the Peruſal of Men of 
Learning and Genius before they are put in Execu- 
tion. Sir Cloudgfley Shove's Monument has very of- 
ten given me great Offence ; Inſtead of the — 
| | rougl 
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rough Engliſh Admiral, which was the diſtinguiſhing 
Character of that plain gallant Man, he is repreſented 
on his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a 
long Perriwiz, and repoting himſelf upon Velvet 


Cuſhions under a 9 State. The Inſerip- 


tion is an{werable to the 


| onument ; for inſtead of 
celebrating the many remarbable Actions he had per- 


| formed in the Service of bis Country, it acquaints us 


only with the Manner of his Death, in which it was 
1mpoſiible for him to reap any Honour. The Dutch, 


4 whom we are apt to deſpiſe tor Want of Genius, ſhew 


an infinitely greater Taſte of Antiquity and Polite- 


neſs in their Builaings and Works of this Nature, 


than what we meet with. in thoſe of our own Country, 
The Monuments of their Admirals, which have been 


_ erected at the public Expence, repreſent them like 


themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral Crowns and 


naval Ornaments, with beautiful Feſtoons of Sea- 
| weeds, Shells, and Coral. (ONS O! 


But to return to our Subject: I have left the Re- 


potitory of our Ex;li5 Kings for the Contemplation 


of another Day, when I ſhall find myſelf diſpoſed 


for fo ſerious an Amuſement. I know that Entertain- 


ments of this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal 
Thoughts in timorous Minds, and gloomy Imagi- 


nations; but for my own Part, though I am always 


ſerivus, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a View of Nature in her deep 
and ſolemn Scenes, with the ſame Pleaſure as in her 
moſt gay and delighiful ones. By this Means I can 
improve myſelf with thoſe Objects, which others con- 
ſider with Terror. When I look upon the Tombs 
of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies in me; 
when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every in- 
ordinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the 
Grief of Parents upon a Tomb- ſtune, my Heart melts 
with compaſſion; when I ſee the Tomb of the Pa- 


rents themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving 


for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow : When I ſee 
Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when I con- 
fider rivial Ws placed Side by Side, or the help 

| en 
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Men that divided the World with their Conteſts and 
Diiputes, I reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on 


the little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of 
Markind. When I read the ſeveral Dates of the 
Tombs, of ſome that died Yeſterday, and ſome fix 
hundred Years ago, I conſider that great day when 
we ſhall all of us be Contemporaries and make our 
Appearance together. 


Van ico, ber Story. 


Converſation is fo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, 


that ſhe is agreeable both to the Young, and the Old, | 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without being in the 


leaſt blameable: and as ſhe is out of the Track 
of any amorous or ambitious Purſuits of her own, 
her Vilitants entertain her with Accounts of them- 
ſelves very freely, whether they concern their Paſſions 


or their Intereſts. I made her a Viſit this Afternoon, | 


having been formerly introduced to the Honour of 
her Acquaintance, by my Friend WILL Hoxxgy- 

cou, who has prevailed upon her to admit me ſome- 
times into her Aſſembly, as a civil inoffenſive Man. 
I found her accompanied with one Perſon only, a 
Common-place Talker, who, upon my Entrance, 
aroſe, and after a very flight Civility ſat down again; 
then turning to Axietta, purſued his Ditcourſe, which 
found was upon the old Topic of Conſtancy in Love. 


He went on with great Facility in repeating what he 


talks every Day of his Life; and with the Orna- 
ments of inlignificant Laughs and Geſtures enforced 
| his Arguments by Quotations out of hy and Songs, 
which allude to the Perjuries of the Fair, and the 


general Levity of Women. Methought he ſtrove 
to ſhine more than ordinarily ik his oy 
| | ay; 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 26. 


A RIETT 4 is viſited by all perſons of both Sexes, 
Who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. She 
is in that Time of Life which is neither affected with 
the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and her 
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Way, that he migh inſult my Silence, and diſtinguiſn 
him'elt before a Woman of A-:ctta's Taſte and Un- 
derſtanding. She had often an Inelination to inter- 


rrupt bim, but could find no Opportunity, till the 


Larum ccaſed of itſelf; which it did not till he had 
repeated and murdered the celebrated Story of the 
FE phefian Nlatron. NORSE GA 

When the had a little recovered herſelf from the 
ſerious Anger {he was in, the geplicd in the following 
Manner : | | | Lo: 

Sir, When I confider how perfectly new all you 
have faid on this Subject is, and that the Story you 
bave given us is not quite two Thouland Yeurs old, 
I cannot but thin it a Piece of Preſumption to dif- 

pute with you; But your Quotations put me in mind 
of the Fable of the Lion and the Min. "The Man 
walking with that noble Animal, ſhewed him, in the 
Oſtenation of Human Superiority, a Sign of a Min 
killing a Lion. Upon which the Lion uid very 
juſtly, Ve Lions are none of ns Painters, clſe wwe conld 
beau @ hundred Men killed by L.ians, for one Lion hillcd 
by @a Man, You Men are Writers, and can repreſent 
us Women as unbecoming as you pleaſe in your 
Works, while we are unable to return the Injury. 
Such a Writer, I doubt not was the celebrated Pe- 
tronins, who invented the pleaſant Aggravations of 
the Frailty of the Ephefian Lady; but when we con- 
lider this Queſtion between the Sexes, which has been 
either a Point of Diſpute or Raillery ever ſince there 
were Men and Women, let us take Facts from plain 

People, and from ſuch as have not either Ambiticn 
or Capacit to embelliſh their Narrations with any 
Beauties of Imagination. TI was the other Day amu- 
ſing myſelt with Ligon's Account of Barhadors: and, 
in Anſwer to your, well-wrought Tale, I will give 
vou (as it dwells upon my Memory ) out of that honeſt 
Traveller, in his titty fifth Page, the Fliſtory of In#le 
and Tarico. Hens . 

Mr. Thomas Inlle, of London, aged twenty Years, 
embarked in the Downs on the good Ship called the 
A. hilles, bound for the Weff-Ixdies, on the 16th of 

Var. II. R June, 
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Janes 1674, in order to improve his Fortune by 
rade and Merchandiſe. Our Adventurer was the 
Third Son of an eminent Citizen, who had taken par- 
ticular Care to inſtil into his Mind an early Love of 
Gain, by making him a perfect Maſter of Numbers, 
and conſequently giving him a quick View of Loſs 
and Advantage, and preventing the natural Impulſes 
of his Paſſions, by Prepoſſeſſion towards his Intereſts. 
With a Mind thus turned, young 4/e had a Perſon 
every way agreeable, a ruddy Vigour in his Coun- 
tenance, Strength in his Limbs, with Ringlets of fair 
Hair looſely flowing on his Shoulders. It happened, 
in the Courſe of the Voyage, that the Achilles, in 
ſome Diſtreſs, put into a Creek on the Main of 
America, in Search of Proviſions. The Youth, who | 
is the Hero of my Story, among others went aſhore 
on this Occaſion. From their firit Landing they were 
obſerved by a Party of rdians, who hid themfelves 
in the Woods for that þ | ont The Exgliſb unad- 
viſedly marched a great diſtance from the Shore into 
the Country, and were intercepted by the Natives, 
who ſlew the reſt Number of them. Our Ad- 
22 others, by flying into a Foreſt. 
Upon his coming into a remote and pathleſs Part of 
the Wood, he threw himſelf, tired, and breathleſs, 
on a little Hillock, when an Ind an Maid ruſhed from 
a Thicket behind him. After the firſt Surprize, they 
appeared mutually agreeable to each other. If the 
European was highly charmed with the Limbs, Fea- 
Tires, and wild Graces of the naked American, 
the American was no leſs taken with the Dreſs, Com- 
plection, and Shape of an Zuropean, covered from 
Head to Foot. The Indian grew immediately ena- 
moured of him, and conſequently ſolicitous for his 
Preſervation. She therefore conveyed him to a Cave, 
where ſhe gave him a delicious Repaſt of Fruits, and 
led him to a ſtream to flake his Thirſt. In the midſt 
of thoſe good Offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with 
his Hair, and delight in the Oppoſition of its Colour 
to that of her Fingers: Then open his Boſom, 
then laugh at him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, for ſhe every Day * 
2 un 
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him in a different Dreſs, of the moſt beautiful Shells, 
Bugles, and Bredes. She likewiſe brought him a 
great many Spoils, which her other Lovers had pre- 
 fented to her, fo that his Cave was richly adorned wich 
all the ſpotted Skins of Beaſts, and moſt Party-colour- 
ed Feathers of Fowls, which that World afforded. 
To make bis Confinement more tolerable, ſhe would 
carry him in the Duſk of the Evening, or by che 
_ Favour of Moonlight, to unfrequented Groves and 

Solitudes, and ſhew him where to he down in Safety, 
and ſleep amidſt the Falls of Waters and Melody of 

Nightingales. Her Part was to watch and hold him 
awake in her Arms, for fear of her Countrymen, 
and awake him on Occafions to conſult his Safety. 
In this manner did the Lovers paſs away their Time, 
till they had learned a Language of their own, in 
which the Voyager communicated to his Miſtreſs, 
how happy he ſhould be to have her in his Country, 
where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch Silks as his Waiſt- 
coat was made of, and carried in Houſes drawn by 
Horſes, without being expoſed to Wind or Weather. 
Allthis he promiſed her the Enjoyment of without ſuch 
Fears and Alarms as they were there tormented with. 
In this tender Correſpondence theſe Lovers lived for 
ſeveral Months, when TYarice, inſtrufted by her 
Lover, diſcovered a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which 
ſhe made Signals : and in the Night, with the ut- 
moſt Joy and Satisfaction, accompanied him to 2 
Ship's Crew of his Countrymen, bound for Bar- 
badoes, When a Veſſel from the Main arrives in 
that Ifland, it ſeems the Planters come to the Shore, 
where there is an immediate Market of the Indians 
and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes and Oxen. 

To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas [nkle, now coming into 
Eaxgli/h Territories, began ferioufly to reflect upon his 
Lois of Time, and to weigh with himſelf how many 
Days Intereit of his Money he had loſt during his 
Stay with 7arico. This thought made the ms 
Man very penſive and careful what Account he ſhou 
be able to give his Friends of his Voyage. Fs way this 
Conſideration, the prudent ond frugal young Man fold 
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Yarico to a Barbadian Merchant ; notwithſtanding 


that the poor Girl, to incline him to commiterate her 


Condition, told him that ſhe was with Child by him. 


But he only made uſe of that Information, to riſe in 


his — upon the Purchaſer. 


I was fo touched with this Story (which I think 


| ſhould be always a Counterpart to the Ep/h;/fan Ma- 
tron) that I left the Room with Tears in my * 3 
which a Woman of Arietta's good Senfe, did, I am 


ſure, take for greater Applauſe, than any Compli-- 


ments I could make her. 5 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 11. 


